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LECTURE IX. 


THE REDEEMER OF MAN—HIS WORK. 


The subject of the preceding lectures:—a summary of the work of Christ: 
—the titles Saviour aud Redeemer:—the term Mediator, definition 
of:—the posture of affairs between God and man:—the mediatorial 
work of Christ, what included in:—the prophetical office:—unfold¬ 
ing the will of God:—the necessity under which Christ was laid to 
assume the office of a Prophet. 


THE WORK OF THE REDEEMER. 

§ 1. Having concluded what I thought it necessary 
for me to say on the person of the Redeemer, as Im¬ 
manuel, God with us, I proceed to describe briefly his 
work in the following lectures. The preceding discus¬ 
sion, though in a sense lengthened,* is to be looked upon 
however in the light of a sample only. The various 
standard works, to which I have so often referred you, 
and from which I have so often quoted, and mostly with 
approbation, will supply you with all the information 
you will need to supplement what I have said. 

In a general classification of the doctrines of our 
holy religion, they may be arranged into four divisions; 
viz.—those which relate to God, his existence and per- 
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fections,—those which relate to man in his present fallen 
state,—those which relate to the Redeemer,—and those 
which describe the consequences of his interposition on 
behalf of the guilty. Those doctrines which relate to 
the Saviour comprehend two classes: the first descrip¬ 
tive of his person , as we have seen; and the second of 
his work ,—to a particular examination of which we now 
proceed. 

In the prosecution of our inquiries, the most im¬ 
portant doctrines of the sacred volume place us often in 
contact, or rather in collision, with the more prominent 
of those various sects who oppose what we cannot but 
deem the truth as it is in Jesus. Our views on the 
work of Christ cannot be fully and advantageously un¬ 
folded without a reference, for instance, to the errors of 
the Socinians, who deny that kind of reality , at least, 
which we believe to belong to it; and who avow that 
there was no necessity for an atonement at all. It is 
my earnest hope that, while we do not forget the import¬ 
ance to us of correct sentiments upon these subjects, in 
a professional point of view, we may prayerfully feel, 
as we proceed in our investigations, that they relate not 
to points of mere speculation, but to such as involve, on 
the contrary, our interests during the whole extent of 
our being. 

§ 2. The work of Christ is summarily, but yet suffi¬ 
ciently described in various passages of Scripture. He 
came not to do his own will, but the will of him that sent 
him. That will was the sanctification of his people—or, 
as the passage evidently means, their purification from 
legal pollution, i. e. their deliverance from guilt; and 
this sanctification was effected through the offering of 
the body of Christ once for aU. “He came,” we are 
ajjpured, “to seek and to save that which was lost.” 
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“When the fulness of the time was come, God sent forth 
his Son, made of a woman, made under the law, to 
redeem them that were under the law, that we might 
receive the adoption of sons.” “God was in Christ, 
reconciling the world unto himself, not imputing their 
trespasses unto them; and hath committed unto us the 
word of reconciliation.” So that, “ when we were ene¬ 
mies, we were reconciled to God by the death of his Son, 
much more, being reconciled, we shall be saved by his 
life.” 

§ 3. The titles Saviour and Redeemer, by which our 
blessed Lord is designated, are descriptive of his work. 
But perhaps the name Mediator is. the most comprehen¬ 
sive epithet that is applied to him. It includes what he 
did on earth, and what he is doing in heaven in relation 
to man. He made his entrance into this world in the 
character of Mediator,—he suffered on the cross as Me¬ 
diator,—as Mediator he ascended up on high, and took 
his station on the throne of universal empire,—and in 
the same character will he declare the eternal destinies 
of men, at the great and solemn day of account. 

, § 4. A mediator (fieoos el[u), as the word imports, 
is one who interposes his good offices between two or 
more parties at variance, with a view to repair the bond 
of amity which had been broken. The office of mediator 
necessarily supposes the existence of at least two parties, 
—a mediator is not a mediator of one. It further sup¬ 
poses that a break has taken place between these parties, 
for a mediator is not a mediator of those who are as 
one. The restoration of union is the exclusive object 
at which the mediator aims; so that where any parties 
are in a state of amity, there is not only no need, but 
no room for the exercise of the office we are now con¬ 
sidering. 
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§ 5. The actual posture of affairs between God and 
man required the interposition of a mediator. The 
human race, as we have seen, had revolted from him, 
their Moral Governor and rightful Sovereign: they had 
broken his law,—a law which, being perfect, deserves 
perfect obedience, and demands it under the awful pe¬ 
nalty of death, and interminable misery after death, if 
even -one of its precepts should be violated. The sin of 
man had rendered Jehovah, as a perfect and holy moral 
governor, an enemy to man; and a sense of guilt, con¬ 
joined with the opposition of the Divine character and 
law to all the strong and cherished propensities of his 
nature, had rendered man an enemy to God. A mediator 
between God and man became accordingly indispensable. 
Jehovah could not lay aside the sword of justice: man 
would not relinquish those practices which exposed him 
to the severest inflictions of its vengeance. Without a 
daysman then between God and his apostate subjects, 
their mutual alienation and opposition must have been 
irremediable and eternal. 

We bless the second person of the adorable Trinity, 
that he graciously interposed between the parties whom 
sin had set so irreconcileably at variance ; and our busi¬ 
ness now is to exhibit the re-union which he effected 
between them, or rather to point out the means by 
which it was accomplished. 

§ 6. The mediatorial work of Christ includes, then, 
all those steps in the glorious career of Divine mercy by 
which the gracious purposes of the great Eternal to¬ 
wards our apostate world are accomplished, and which 
will rescue a multitude which no man can number from 
the curse and contamination of sin, and bring them to 
partake and to retain the image of the .Divine purity 
and blessedness throughout the ages of eternity. 
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To secure this ultimate and infinitely important ob¬ 
ject was a work of paramount and of unspeakable diffi¬ 
culty. There was much to do in reference both to God 
and man; and hence originate the various offices which 
the Saviour sustains,—to which the names of Prophet, 
Priest, and King have been given, and each of which de¬ 
signates one particular branch of the mediatorial work. 
In regard to God, there were to be removed those obsta¬ 
cles—arising from his public character as the head of a 
great system of moral government—which seemed totally 
to preclude the bestowment of any favour upon rebels. 
The whole human race had exposed themselves to the 
inflictions of his wrath: their conduct had been such as 
to givg. them no claim upon God—to impart to them no 
desert but the desert of suffering; and since equity 
demands that, under a system of moral government, 
each subject receives his desert., whether it be reward or 
punishment, there appears to have been an obstacle — 
and there really was an obstacle—to the manifestation 
of mercy to men, which no depth of wisdom, save that 
which being infinite is unfathomable, could have de¬ 
vised the means of removing. The previously affirmed 
perfection of that law which constitutes one of the grand 
instruments of moral government would have been 
practically denied by the Lawgiver himself. His justice 
would have been compromised, and thereby the safety 
of his government endangered, if pardon had been be¬ 
stowed upon the transgressor by a mere act of sove¬ 
reignty on the part of God. It was obviously necessary 
for something to be done by which the honour of the 
Divine law would be vindicated, the rectitude of the 
Divine character exhibited, and the safety of the Divine 
government secured, when the arm of compassion and 
mercy was extended to the guilty; and in reference to 
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God, this was the precise work which the Saviour came 
to accomplish.. 

In regard to man, there needed to be removed that 
antipathy against the Divine character, constituting the 
essence of that spiritual disease which cleaves to him by 
nature; which, had it remained, although a provision 
had been made on the part of God for re-admitting the 
transgressor to his presence and favour, would have pre¬ 
vented the re-establishment of union and'amity, and 
rendered the pardon of the gospel a thing of compara¬ 
tively no value. Suppose that the provision to which I 
just referred had been made for the pardon of the*guilty, 
—yet they must necessarily have remained ignorant of 
it, without a distinct revelation "from God; and suppose 
further, that such a revelation had been imparted,—yet 
they would certainly have rejected, the proffered bless¬ 
ing, unless means had been employed to overturn the 
enmity and pride of their hearts, and thus to lead the& 
to implore mercy on the ground on which alone Jehovah 
can impart it. In reference to man, therefore, this was 
the very work which the Saviour came to perform. To 
sum up all in a word or two, he undertook as Mediator 
to do that which would enable the great Eternal, on the 
one hand, in his public character, to issue proposals of 
peace to those who were in rebellion; and that would, 
on the other hand, certainly lead many, at least, of the 
latter as penitent suppliants to his throne of grace, im¬ 
ploring that mercy which the almighty and gracious 
Being who occupies it has promised to bestow. 

In the accomplishment of this work he became, as 
we have said, the Prophet, Priest, and King of his 
church. The assumption of this threefold office, as it 
has been frequently observed, was rendered necessary by 
a variety of consideration^, especially by the condition 
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to which man had reduced himself, and the varied bless¬ 
ings which he needed as the natural and necessary con¬ 
sequence. He had. sunk into a state of ignorance, of 
guilt, and of servitude to sin. He needed therefore, as 
the old divines say, to have salvation announced to him, 
obtained for him, and applied to his conscience and his 
heart. The threefold office of Christ meets and answers 
to this threefold state of wretchedness: for, as Turre- 
tine says in substance, our ignorance is dispelled by 
Christ as a Prophet; our guilt is removed by him as a 
Priest; our deliverance from the tyranny and corruption 
of sin is effected by him as a King. The Prophetic Light 
scatters the darkness of error; the merit of the Priest 
bears away the guilt of'sin; the power of the King res¬ 
cues us from the slavery of sin and of death. “ Pro- 
pheta ostendit nobis Deum, Sacerdos adducit nos ad 
Deum, et Rex conjungit ct glorificat cum Deo. Pro- 
]5heta Spiritu illuminationis intelleetum illustrat, Sacer¬ 
dos Spiritu consolationis tranquillat cor et conscientiam, 
Rex Spiritu sanctificationis rebellantcs affectus domat.”* 
It is more fanciful in this writer when he proceeds to 
say, that “ this threefold office of Christ is betokened by 
the three leading Divine attributes; viz. wisdom, mercy, 
and power: for the Son reveals to us the wisdom of 
God as a Prophet; he confers his mercy upon us as a 
Priest; and draws forth his power to deliver arid Save 
us as our King.” 

I now proceed to direct your contemplations To the 
Son of God in each of these characters, with the view 

* “ The Prophet reveals God to us, the Priest leads us to Him, and the 
King unites us to God and glorifies us with Him. The Prophet enlightens 
the mind by the Spirit of illumination, the Priest soothes the heart and con¬ 
science by the Spirit of consolation, and the King subdues the rebellious 
affections by-the Spirit of holiness.” 
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of exhibiting more fully that great work which he 
undertook and accomplished on behalf of the human 
race. We shall first contemplate the Lord Jesus Christ 
in his 

PROPHETICAL OFFICE OR CHARACTER. 

§ 7, With the general nature of this office we are all 
sufficiently acquainted. I shall endeavour immediately 
to explain'it more minutely; in'the meantime, it may 
be desirable to show that he really sustained the pro¬ 
phetical character. While the disciples were journeying 
to Emmaus, their risen Lord joined himself to them; and. 
they, regarding him as a stranger, began to relate to 
him the things which had so recently happened concern¬ 
ing Jesus of Nazareth, whom they designated as a pro¬ 
phet mighty in deed and word before God and all the 
people. (Luke xxiv. 13-19.) It is not enough, how¬ 
ever,. to say that Christ was a prophet: he was the pro* 
phet whom God, in compassion to the infirmities of the 
Jews, who could not endure to hear agaip the voice of 
Jehovah, promised to send into the world. “ They have 
well spoken,” said the Lord, “that which they have- 
spoken. I will raise them up a Prophet from among 
their brethren, like unto thee, and will put my words 
in his mouth; and he shall speak unto them all that I 
shall command him. And it shall come to pass, that 
whosoever will not hearken unto my words which he 
shall speak in my name, I will require it of him.” 
(Deut. xyiii. 17-19.) Did these words point to Christ? 
Was he the prophet to which they refer? No one 
doubts, or can doubt, that they were written previously, 
to the birth of Christ: the only question that can be put 
is, whether they received their complete and appropriate 
accomplishment in him. Now in order to obtain satis- 
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faction on this point, it may be well to remember that 
they obviously point to one individual only. The Jews 
are in the habit of representing them as pointing to a 
succession of prophets that were to arise in Israel. It is 
manifest, however, that they were adapted to encourage 
the expectation of one prophet of distinguished eminence. 
“I will raise them up a Prophet from among their breth¬ 
ren, like unto thee, and will put my words in his mouth,” 
&c. Joshua was a man greatly distinguished in the 
Jewish history; but he was not that prophet, nor even 
a prophet at all: and the Jewish church after the death 
of Joshua affixed their testimony to the end of the 
Book of Deuteronomy in support of this negation. He 
was, say they, “ full of the spirit of wisdom; for Moses 
had laid his hands upon him: and the children of Israel 
hearkened unto him, and did as the Lord commanded 
Moses. But there arose not a prophet since in Israel 
like unto Moses, whom the Lord knew face to face.” 
Some indeed suppose that these words were added, not 
by the Jewish church soon after the decease of Joshua, 
but by Ezra many centuries after; in which case they 
would prove that the prophet marked out in the pre¬ 
diction did not arise till after the captivity. It is not of 
any importance to prove this, however. The prophet 
referred to had not arisen previously to the time of our 
Lord, in. the judgment of the Jewish church; for the 
Sanhedrim sent messengers to John the Baptist on one 
occasion to inquire whether he were that prophet, mani¬ 
festly referring to the one whom the language of God 
to Moses had led them to expect. And when Christ 
appeared, he was so obviously like to Moses, or rather 
superior to him in the gifts of knowledge and of power, 
that the people could not restrain the expression of their 
opinion that he was “ that prophet that should come 
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into the world.” The apostle Peter, however, by ex* 
pressly applying the,language of God to the fathers of 
the Jewish nation to Christ, sets the question completely 
at rest, with all who admit him to have been an infallible 
interpreter of Old Testament prophecy.* All I should 
wish to say ^n the subject of the prophetical office of 
Christ may be comprehended under the three following 
particulars. We shall consider more particularly, in the 
first place, the nature of the office; secondly, the neces¬ 
sity under which he was laid to assume it; and thirdly, 
the manner in which he discharged its duties. 

§ 8. First. —The nature of Christ’s work as the great 
prophet of the church consisted, we arc told, of three 
parts. He had to explain the law—to preach the gospel 
—and to predict future events. All may, however, be 
comprehended under the general statement, that in the 
character under which we now consider him, he brought 
an authorized unerring statement and perfect discovery 
of all that Jehovah deemed it meet to communicate to 
men in reference .to subjects which involve their inter¬ 
ests, both in this world and in that which is to come: 
he unfolded the relations in which men stand to God and 
to each other—the obligations and duties which grow 
out of these relations: he exhibited the deplorable con¬ 
dition to which the whole family of man have reduced 
themselves by their violation of duty—and the only way 
by which they can avoid the consequences of their trans¬ 
gression, and become partakers of the purity and bless-' 
edness of the world above. He declared to the church 
generally, and to its individual members ip particular, 
the troubles they must expect to* endure befqre their 
removal to that world where affliction will be an eternal 
stranger. These remarks on the prophetical office of 
* See Acts iii. 22. 
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Christ will tend to show the distinction which exists 
between him and others to whom t}ie general name pro¬ 
phet may be applied. Christian ministers may be deno¬ 
minated prophets, because they unfold the will of God to 
men. But while Christ brings a direct communication 
from the great Eternal to us, ordinary ministers only 
explain to the best of their ability the meaning of that 
communication: they are expositors of the words of the 
prophet; and not, correctly speaking, prophets them¬ 
selves. 

Between ordinary prophets also, in the proper accep¬ 
tation of that term, and our blessed Lord, there is a 
broad line of distinction. For though it cannot be said 
of them, that they were the mere expositors of Divine 
communications, though they were themselves the bear¬ 
ers of such communications,— so that in this point of 
view there is no difference between them and the great 
prophet, who declares that he came not to do his own 
will, but the will of him that sent him—that his doctrine 
was not his, but the doctrine of him from whom he had 
received his commission; yet, since he was immediately 
commissioned by the Father, and they immediately 
through him, he has even in (his point of view the pre¬ 
eminence. When the twelve went forth to cast out 
devils, and to heal sicknesses and diseases, they received 
their authority and their power from. Christ. When he 
had called them unto him, he gave them power over 
unclean spirits, and said, “Behold, I send you forth as 
sheep in the midst of wolves.”* And when at length, in 
consequence of that propitiation which was presented to 
God for the sins of the whole world, their missionary en¬ 
terprise was to be extended tar beyond the boundaries of 
Judea, it was by him they were sent forth on the errand 

* Matt. x. 1C. 
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of mercy. He came unto them, and said, “ All power is 
given unto me in heaven and in earth. Go ye therefore, 
and teach all nations, baptizing them in the name of the 
F.ather, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost: teaching 
them to observe all things whatsoever i have commanded 
you.” 1 * In harmony with these statements, we find the 
wonders which were effected on the day of Pentecost 
ascribed to the Spirit, which the Saviour had poured 
forth.f “In the name of -Jesus Christ of Nazareth,” 
said Peter to the lame man in Solomon’s porch, “rise up 
and walk;” and when the multitudes looked on them* 
with wonder and amazement, — “Why marvel ye • at 
this?” said Peter, “or why look ye so earnestly on us, 
as though by our own power or holiness we had made 
this man to walk?”| The name of him whom ye sIoav, 
but whom God hath glorified, “ through faith in his 
name, hath made this man strong, whom ye see and 
know.” 

Thus the statements just made exhibit a broad line 
of distinction between Christ and ordinary prophets, even 
in the proper acceptation of the term. There remains, 
however, something more to be noticed. Christ is indeed, 
by office as Mediator, to be considered as inferior to the 
Father, as having communicated, in his prophetical cha¬ 
racter, only that precis*; measure of information which 
he was appointed by the Father t<> convey; yet we are 
not to conceive of him as having himself received the 
knowledge which his words are the means of imparting 
to us. When the apostles of old, on the other hand, 
deputed by Christ, went forth to preach the gospel to the 
whole world, they not only kept within the boundaries of 
their instructions, when they attempted to teach their 
fellow men; but these instructions were the source of all 

t Acts ii. 1<>. } Acts iii. 12. 
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the knowledge they themselves possessed in relation to 
the subjects to which they called the attention of their 
hearers. ]S T ay, of some of the ancient prophets it may 
be said, that they had no—or at any rate an imperfect 
—knowledge of the subjects of their communications; 
they sought “what the Spirit of Christ that was in 
them did signify, when it testified beforehand the suf¬ 
ferings of Christ, and the glory that should follow;”* 
they transmitted the rays which they received from 
Christ—the exclusive source of light to us, but they 
remained unilluminated by them themselves. But since 
Christ, was God, knowledge could no more be commu¬ 
nicated to him than • power. His doctrine, like that of 
the apostles, was not his oavii, in so far as it regards the 
authority by which it was brought before the view of 
men; but it was his own, inasmuch as the light which it 
conveyed to them dwelt in him essentially as one of the 
adorable subsistents in the ever blessed Trinity. It is, I 
think, solely by the aid of the distinction which I have 
now endeavoured to exhibit that we can explain the 
conduct of Christ in commanding the apostles to preach 
the gospel; and generally speaking, in appointing every¬ 
thing under the Christian dispensation to be done in his 
name. The language of our Lord would appear to me 
to lack modesty—to approach too near the style of Deity, 
on any assumption but that to which I have referred,— 
viz. that official right having been obtained by the act 
of pouring out his soul unto death, he was now at liberty 
to pour forth all the treasures of wisdom which he pos¬ 
sessed, as the God-man Mediator, for the benefit of those 
whose salvation he came to secure. 

§ 9. Secondly. —The necessity under which Christ 
was laid to assume the prophetical office or character. 

* 1 Peter i. 11. 
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That necessity entirely results from the inability of men 
to attain, without supernatural means, all that know¬ 
ledge of their state and character—of God—of the way 
Of salvation, and of the important realities of eternity, 
which it was necessary, in the view of Jehovah, for them 
to possess. “ There can be no knowledge of God,” says 
Turretine, “and of Divine things, without revelation, 
because the animal or carnal man does not receive the 
things which are of God; and no revelation of salvation 
can be given except through Christ.” This statement is 
not perfectly accurate, but it is sufficiently so for gene¬ 
ral purposes. The reason assigned by Turretine for the 
necessity of a Divine revelation supplies, perhaps, rather 
a reason for the necessity of a Divine teaching to under¬ 
stand and receive a revelation previously bestowed: yet 
it shows indirectly the necessity which existed for a 
Divine revelation; for if men, without Divine teaching, 
will not receive those discoveries of the Divine character 
which the Scriptures present, a fortiori they would not 
have attained to them had the Scriptures never been 
given. When Turretine says, there can be no knowledge 
of God without revelation, it is necessary to inquire how 
the words are to be understood, lie evidently means a 
supernatural revelation, as it is generally called—whether 
properly so or not I do not now stop to inquire; i. e k a 
discovery of the Divine character beyond and above that 
which is, in point of fact, derived from the works of na¬ 
ture. Without such a revelation, there can be, he affirms, 
no knowledge of God; and hence he infers the necessity 
of the prophetical office of Christ. His assertion is then 
too general, because there was knowledge of God in Para¬ 
dise before the fall, derived from the discoveries which 
Jehovah has made of himself in his works. 

If the language of Turretine be regarded as referring 
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to man since the fall, it is possibly correct; certainly so, 
I am disposed to add, if only the word will be substituted 
in place of the word can. - There will be no knowledge of 
God, I grant, without such a revelation as he intends. I 
do not, I acknowledge, like the phraseology, “ There can 
be no knowledge of God and Divine things;” inasmuch 
as it is, to say the least of it, not adapted to show that 
it is the fault of man that he is ignorant of God. Since 
the invisible things of God are clearly manifested by 
the works of creation—since he has given to us powers 
to recognise the proofs of his being, and the perfections 
of his character, it never can be said with truth, but in 
that secondary sense of the phraseology which Hinton 
lias so well illustrated in his little Avork on Theology, 
that there can be no knoAvledge of God Avitliout. revela- 
tiort. That there will be none, however, is manifest. 
Men lost the knowledge 1 of God Avhieh they once pos¬ 
sessed: Iioav then should it be supposed that they will 
recover Avhat they could not, i. c. would not retain? 
For the sta te of ignorance into Avliich they sunk resulted 
from :5 voluntary extinction of the light; they did not 
like to retain God in their knoAvledge; they Avithdrew 
from the blaze of that holiness Avliich they did not 
dare steadily to contemplate: and the same principles 
which led them to retire into the darkness of paganism 
Avill ever operate to keep them in it; so that it may be 
said, as a general description of 'man, “ The world by 
Avisdom knoAvs not God.” 

Contemplating man then as a fallen being, it was 
obviously necessary for the Loi’d Jesus to assume the 
prophetical office, in order to the accomplishment of the 
great Avork of mediation. lie undertook to save his 
people, and thus to promote the glory of God; but there 
can be no salvation Avithout the knowledge of God, for 
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to be saved is—partly at least—to be made to know 
God. There will again be no knowledge of God without 
a revelation of the kind to which Turretine refers; and 
there will be no such revelation unless Christ assumes 
the prophetical office and character. lie came accord¬ 
ingly to unfold to men the character of Jehovah—his 
unspotted holiness, inviolable truth, perfect justice; to 
exhibit the nature and extent and rectitude of the law 
which they have transgressed—the vengeance to which 
they have exposed themselves by sin, and the way of escape 
provided by the grace of their offended Sovereign. It may 
also be correct, perhaps, to represent the knowledge which 
Adam possessed in innocence as conveyed to him by 
Christ, in his prophetical office and character. 1 mean 
not that Adam needed, as we do, Divine power to influ¬ 
ence his heart, and to dispose him to contemplate the 
manifestations of the Divine perfections which were to 
be seen in”the works of creation; but that even these 
proofs of the glory of God wore set before his eyes by 
Christ. It was by Christ that Adam was created—by 
Christ that the heavens and the earth were formefl—by 
Christ as Mediator: and therefore Christ may have exer¬ 
cised his prophetical office even in the garden of Eden 
itself; but on this I do not insist. 
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THE REDEEMER OF MAN—IIIS PROPHETICAL 

OFFICE. 


The manner, at three distinct periods, in which he jicrformcd the duties of: 
— -first, under the old dispensation, by delegation:—the reasons why: 
— secondly, the discharge of its duties under the Christian dispen¬ 
sation:—distinguished by fidelity:—by simplicity and plainness:— 
modesty and bold decision: — ardent affection:—abstract of Dr. 
Dwight’s views why our Lord assumed the office of a preacher:— 
review of, and their defect, pointed out:— thirdly, the manner'these 
prophetic duties were discharged after the decease he accomplished 
it Jerusalem:—why the plan of delegation was again resumed. 


1‘ltOrilKTICAL OFFICE OF CUEIST. 

§ 1. Thirdly. —We proceed to point out the man¬ 
ner in which Christ performed the duties involved in 
this office. To him was entrusted, as we have seen, by 
a direct commission from the Father, the great work of 
revealing to men all that was essential to their interests 
in this world and in the world to come. Full official 
authority was conferred upon him to make that revela¬ 
tion, in the way that should appear to him best cal¬ 
culated to secure the ends for which the office was 
assumed. In the exercise of this plenary power, he 
determined to make this revelation personally, and by 
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delegation. We may therefore contemplate him dis¬ 
charging the office of a prophet at three distinct pe¬ 
riods,—under the former economy—at the introduction 
of the Christian dispensation—and after the decease 
which he accomplished at Jerusalem. 

§ 2. First. — Let us observe the manner in which 
Christ performed the duties involved in the prophetical 
office under the old economy. It< was then by delegation 
—by the mouth of the ancient prophets, who were in¬ 
spired by him to proclaim the Divine will to men, and 
whose pens were afterwards guided to give perpetuity 
to the revelations they made by committing them to 
writing. Since the fall of man, it is manifest that there 
can be no communication of spiritual blessings to men 
but through a Mediator; and as it is one branch of the 
mediatorial office to recover man from a state of igno¬ 
rance, as well as a state of guilt, it is manifestly impos¬ 
sible that there .can have been any communication of 
spiritual light to the world which was not made cither 
mediately or immediately by Christ. Hence we are to 
regard the ancient prophets as not merely possessed of 
a Divine commission, but as having received that com¬ 
mission from Christ. The institutions of Moses are, in 
this point of view,' the institutions^ of Christ. It was 
Christ that appeared to him in the burning bush—that 
gave him his commission to the Israelites, and to Pha¬ 
raoh—that promised to be with his mouth, and to 
teach him what he should say. It was Christ that 
brought all those terrible judgments upon Egypt (as he 
had formerly rained fire and brimstone upon Sodom and 
Gomorrah), and which led to the emancipation of his 
chosen people from bondage. It was Christ who went 
with the hosts of Israel through the wilderness, in a pillar 
of cloud by day,- and a pillar of fire by night. It was 
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Christ that inspired Moses to niake so ample a revelation 
of the Divine character and will, and to exhibit so clear a 
manifestation of Jiis salvation as that which appears in his 
institutes; and every addition that was made by subse¬ 
quent prophets to the means which Old Testament saints 
enjoyed of knowing God, and of being made to rejoice 
in his salvation, is to be traced ultimately to Christ, as 
the great prophet of the church. It was the Spirit of 
Christ that was in them, as we learn from infallible 
authority, that did lead them to minister—comparatively 
obscurely indeed—the things which have been clearly 
reported unto us by those who have preached the gospel 
unto us, with the Holy Ghost, sent down from heaven. 
Thus Moses and David, and Jeremiah and Isaiah, not 
only spake of him, but by him. They received all their 
communications from him. No light has beamed upon 
our world which did not proceed from the Sun of Righ¬ 
teousness, and in the exercise of that branch of the 
mediatorial work which we are now considering. 

You are well a,ware, that in the opinion of many— 
an opinion which is, I apprehend, a well-founded one— 
all the Divine appearances which the sacred volume 
records as having anciently been exhibited were appear¬ 
ances of the Eternal Word, taking temporarily upon 
him some visible form before he permanently assumed 
our nature, and dwelt among us full of grace and truth. 
Such, I apprehend, is the true account of the narrative 
concerning Hagar. (Gen. xvi.) An angel, it is said, 
indeed appeared to her; but the term angel is not de¬ 
scriptive of the nature of any being, but of his office. 
And that it was not a created angel is manifest from the 
language of his address to her. He promised what God 
only could do, and forctels what God only can know,— 
“/will multiply thy seed exceedingly, that it shall not 
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be numbered for multitude.” It is further manifest, 
from the names which Hagar gave to him, and the con¬ 
sequent Divine worship she paid to him. “She called 
the name of the Lord that spake unto her, Thou God 
seest me.” Similar remarks may l)e made'with reference 
to the beingwho appeared to Abraham. (Gen. xvii., xviii.) 
1 iut I cannot, for obvious reasons, enlarge. I would 
merely observe, that if these appearances were Divine 
appearances, of which I see no sufficient reason to doubt, 
they must have been appearances of the Son, not the 
Father; for “no man hath seen God”— i. e. the Father 
—“at any tune; the only begotten Son, which is in the 
bosom of the Father, lie hath declared him.” Jehovah 
himself says, “There shall no man see me, and live.” It 
was Christ then, the only Mediator between God and 
man—the great prophet by whom, either mediately or 
immediately, all Divine communications are made to 
the world—that revealed himself to ilagar and Abra¬ 
ham on the occasions referred to. 

§ 3. But since it consisted with the purposes of 
1 >eity that Christ should personally assume the office of 
prophet, why was the office performed by delegation, it 
may be asked, in the earlier history of the world? Why 
did not the Son of God clothe himself with our nature 
immediately after the fall, and reveal the divinely in¬ 
stituted method of salvation in that full and perfect 
manner which distinguishes the revelations of gospel 
time? Why was so long a moral twilight allowed to 
remain, before the Sun of Righteousness distinctly rose 
above the horizon, and poured the splendour of his 
beams over the face of this moral waste ? I answer— 

(First )*—that we should not expect to be able fully 
to comprehend the reasons of the Divine procedure. No 
wisdom short of that which is perfect can fathom the 
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purposes of an infinite mind. To a certain point, in¬ 
deed, taking all the aid which Divine revelation affords, 
we. may advance in our conjectures upon this subject; 
but it is impossible for us to find out the Almighty to 
perfection. 

(Secondly ).—We reply that, as far as we are able to 
judge, the general design of the delay which took place 
in reference to the mission of the Son of God, was to 
afford opportunity for the accumulation of a mass of 
evidence in support of his character and claims, which 
might be employed with great effect in a grand effort to 
l>ring.the world generally to the obedience of •'faith. The 
government which God exercises over intelligent beings 
is of a moral nature. He rules them through the instru¬ 
mentality of inducements addressed to the understanding 
and the affections. He brings men to the Saviour, and 
leads them to submit to His authority, Jby the power of 
that evidence which establishes his claims to be the Son 
of God; for though, doubtless, another species of influ¬ 
ence is necessary, and actually put forth, yet that influ¬ 
ence is exerted to lead them to a spiritual discernment 
of the nature of that evidence by which the desired 
change in their affections and conduct must be directly 
produced. Now it is manifest, that* we are gainers in 
this respect by the delay which took place in the mission 
of Christ. Far be it from me to insinuate that it would 
have been impossible for Jehovah sufficiently to accredit 
the mediatorial office and character of his Son, had he 
appeared personally as the Saviour of men immediately 
after the fall; yet it is undeniable that the truth of his 
official character would not have rested on so broad and 
solid a basis as it does at present, if his advent had not 
been delayed till the fulness of the time. To. the suc¬ 
cess of his own personal labours, and that of his apos- 
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ties, in establishing the Divine authority of that religion 
by which men can alone be saved from depravity as well 
as guilt, it seems necessary that measures .should be 
taken to cherish a general expectation of his advent, 
and to mark him out as that great Being in whom all 
the families of the earth were to be blessed. Such we, 
at any rate, know was the effect of the delay of his 
advent. The Jewish prophecies diffused not only among 
that people, but throughout a considerable part of the 
world, -an expectation that some wonderful Being—some 
mighty Conqueror would arise when he made his ap¬ 
pearance; •while these prophecies described his person, 
and work, and character, the place and circumstances of 
his birth, together with the manner of his death, so par¬ 
ticularly and minutely, that no honest inquirer after the 
truth can doubt that Jesus was the Christ—the divinely 
appointed Mediator—the Being who alone can secure 
to us deliverance from guilt and condemnation. Think 
how firmly the predictions of Moses and the prophets— 
the rights and ceremonies of the law, -all manifestly __ 
containing a reference to something beyond themselves 
—the language and the experience of the Old Testament 
saints, —how firmly they tended to plant the tree of 
Christianity in our fallen world, and to render it certain 
that all nations should ultimately partake of its friiit! 
Think how powerful an instrument is put into the hands 
of the ministers of Christ in the present day, by the ac¬ 
cumulated proof which the delay of the Saviour’s advent 
has given that the gospel is not a cunningly devised 
fable! and you will be convinced that the wisdom of God 
may be traced in this, as well as in every other dispensa¬ 
tion of his adorable providence. 

And then it is to be remembered, that while the 
length of time which elapsed before our Lord personally 
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appeared as a prophet contributed, on the one hand, to 
show that he was the divinely appointed Saviour from 
■ sin and guilt, it tended, on the other, to render it mani¬ 
fest that there was and would be no other deliverer. 
“ The world by wisdom knew not God." It is of vast 
importance to have this practical proof of the imbecility 
of the human mind in relation to the things of God. 
Everything that tends, to show that the gospel is the 
only remedy for the spiritual diseases of men must tend 
manifestly to prepare the human mind generally for its 
reception. We have then, in consequence of the period 
fixed upon for the advent of the Saviour, the Experience 
of 4000 years in proof of the assertion that nothing can 
dispel the darkness and conquer the depravity of the 
human mind, but the gospel of Christ. The prescriptions 
of orators, statesmen, poets, and philosophers, were ut¬ 
terly useless. When all these means after long trial had 
failed, “it pleased God by the foolishness of preaching to 
save them that believe.” We repose confidence in any 
medicine which eradicates the disease for which it was 
administered; but if that medicine has succeeded after 
the failure of every other, we add esteem to confidence, 
and prize it as a blessing to he guarded with the most 
anxious care. 

*§ 4. Secondly .—Let us contemplate the manner in 
which the Saviour discharged the duties involved in the 
prophetical office, at the introduction of the Christian 
dispensation. It was as much in harmony with the 
Divine purpose, that our blessed Lord should appear 
personally in the character of a prophet, as that for'a 
season he should discharge its duties by delegation. 
Hence “ God, who at sundry times and diverse manners 
spake in time past unto the fathers by the prophets,” did 
“in these last days speak unto” the world “by his Son.” 
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The personal discharge, and for‘a considerable time, of 
the duties of the prophetical office, rendered it necessary 
for the Eternal Word to. take upon him our nature, and 
sojourn among us. As a Divine person, he is not an 
object of vision; nor,unless he had thrown the covering 
of humanity over the glories of Divinity, would it have 
been possible for those who needed to receive instruction 
from him to have approached habitually the symbols, of 
his sacred presence, without the highest degree of rever¬ 
ence and awe. The Word was accordingly made “flesh, 
and dwelt among us. A body was prepared for him, 
and for this purpose; for though \ am well aware that 
other considerations rendered it necessary for him to be¬ 
come incarnate, it should not, I apprehend, be forgotten 
that it was essential to the discharge of his prophetical 
office. And in what manner did he discharge its duties? 
This is an inquiry from which we may derive much 
practical instruction; i'or in all respects he has left us 
an ensample, that we should follow his steps. 

§ 5. (First ).—As the great prophet, Christ was dis¬ 
tinguished by fidelity. 1 mean official fidelity. This is 
distinctly affirmed.* lie was faithful to him that ap¬ 
pointed him, as also Moses was faithful in all his house, 
making everything when he erected the tabernacle ac¬ 
cording to the pattern which had been shown to him in 
the mount. All the communications which Christ made 
to the world were such as he had been divinely commis¬ 
sioned to make. His doctrine in this point of view was 
not his own, but that of the great Being who sent him. 
He did not reveal a single truth, he did not enforce a 
single duty, he did not issue a single promise, which the 
instructions he had received did not authorize. How 
important, and indeed essential, is the recollection of 

* Ilcb. iii. 2. 
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our Lord’s official fidelity to the exercise of unwavering 
confidence in him! An ambassador from the more 
powerful of two nations engaged in deadly contest an¬ 
nounces, to the party against whom the fortune of war 
, appears to be turning, that on certain conditions the vic¬ 
torious army will refrain from attempting to push its 
conquests any further. The announcement is confided 
in,—the dispirited warriors gladly throw aside their 
arms, when they find to their dismay that the ambassa¬ 
dor had exceeded his powers, and that the torrent of 
war is rolling on towards them, while they are less able 
to resist it than formerly. The great prophet did not ex¬ 
ceed his commission — he did not go beyond his powers, 
when in the name of Jehovah he proclaimed mercy to 
all who should believe in him. Christians, and Chris¬ 
tian ministers especially, should learn from hence the 
necessity of official fidelity — of adhering rigidly to their 
instructions — of exhibiting the council of God, the 
whole council of- God, and nothing but the council of 
God to their hearers—of renouncing the hidden things 
of dishonesty, not walking in craftiness, nor handling 
the word of God deceitfully, but by manifestation of the 
truth commending themselves to every man’s conscience 
in the sight of God. (2 Cor. iv. 2.) 

§ 6. (Secondly). —Christ, in the discharge of the duties 
of a prophet, was distinguished by the simplicity and 
plainness of his mode of address. It is a distinguishing 
feature of Christianity—a circumstance which tends to 
evince its Divine origin—that it did not despise and 
disregard the poor. All the celebrated philosophers of 
antiquity appear to have regarded them as utterly be¬ 
neath their notice; but the gospel was preached to the 
poor, and therefore the style and manner of its commu¬ 
nications were such as to adapt it to their cases and 
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attainments. He who commanded his apostle not to 
study excellency of speech — not to speak in words 
which man’s wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost 
teacheth, would not, we may be certain, adopt a dif¬ 
ferent style of communication himself. Accordingly we 
find that the characteristics to which I have referred 
eminently distinguished his public teaching. “ His dis¬ 
courses, though fraught with doctrines of the most pro¬ 
found and wonderful wisdom, and sentiments of the 
highest sublimity and beauty, appear still as if neither 
the words nor the thoughts were the result of the least 
study, but sprang up spontaneously in his mind, and 
flowed from his tongue in a sense instinctively, in a 
manner strongly resembling that of children.” * There 
were no learned and' technical terms in our Lord’s ad¬ 
dresses: his language was suited to all men;- the best 
language for philosophers themselves, the only language 
for other men. Dwight refers to the allusions, and illus¬ 
trations, and parables of our Lord, in proof of the 
plainness by which his public instructions were distin¬ 
guished. I need not say that in this respect also- Christ 
has left us an ensainple, that we should follow his steps. 

§ 7. (Thirdly ).—Our Lord exhibited a singular com¬ 
bination of modesty, decision, and boldness, in the dis¬ 
charge of the duties of the prophetical oflice. To pre¬ 
serve the middle point between these extremes is a point 
of great difficulty. Decision and boldness, not modified 
by humility and modesty, are apt to degenerate into 
dogmatism; and the former qualities, not strengthened 
by the latter, may lead to a weak, if not a partial and 
mutilated statement of truth. The discourses of our 
Lord exhibited the opposite qualities to which we now 
refer, and displayed them with unrivalled lustre. No 

* Dwight’s Theology, Sermon XLVI. 

vol. ir. sr 
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resemblance of boasting can be found in all his sermons. 
Never did, I need not say, a proud or a vain thought, 
but even the most distant appearance of such a thought, 
escape from his lips. And yet, when occasion required 
it, he was not less bold and authoritative than modest 
and gentle. Think of his intrepid and uncompromising 
attacks upon the Sadducees and Pharisees, who at that 
time held the whole power of the Jewish government, 
and the whole influence over the Jewish people! “ To 
these men,” says Dwight, “ he opposed himself with uni¬ 
formity and immoveable firmness; exposing the un- 
soundness of their wretched doctrines, the futility of 
their arguments, the hypocrisy of their professions, and 
the enormous turpitude of their lives.” Think of the 
moral power that accompanied his words! When he had 
ended his sayings on one occasion, “ it came to pass that 
the people were astonished at his doctrine; for he taught 
them as one having authority, and not as the scribes.” 
Finally, as I, must not enlarge— 

§ 8. (Fourthly ).—Our Lord, in his public labours as 
the great prophet, was distinguished by a spirit of ardent 
affection. Ilis lamentation over Jerusalem affords de¬ 
cided proof of this. “0 Jerusalem, Jerusalem, which 
killest the prophets, and stonest them that are sent unto 
thee, how often would I have gathered thy children to¬ 
gether, as a hen doth gather her brood under her wings, 
and ye would not!” And it is in this respect especially 
that all the ministers of the gospel should striye to imitate 
their Lord. It is no doubt of immense importance to a 
minister to possess an enlarged acquaintance with Divine 
truth—to be able to state the doctrines of the gospel 
with great accuracy and precision; but if clearness of 
conception be not accompanied with warmth of affection, 
our knowledge of human nature, and our. recollections 
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and experience of the past, do not warrant the hope of 
great and extended usefulness. 

§ 9. It was said a short time ago, that it was in 
harmony with the Divine purpose that our Lord appeared 
personally to discharge the duties of the prophetical 
office. Dr. Dwight has devoted almost the whole of 
one lecture to a statement of the reasons which led Christ 
to assume the office of a preacher. They are as fol¬ 
lows. First, he assumed it that the gospel might appear 
plainly and undeniably to be his. This was necessary 
to the honour of the Saviour, it is stated, and to an ac¬ 
knowledgment of the inspiration of the New Testament. 
Secondly, that he might confirm its doctrines, precepts, 
and ordinances with his own authority. Thirdly, that 
he might appear in the world as a preacher of righteous¬ 
ness. Fourthly, in order to the authoritative abolition 
of the peculiarities of the Mosaic system. Fifthly, to 
furnish an opportunity of faith and conversion to the 
Jews who lived at that time. Sixthly, to furnish im¬ 
portant evidence of its Divine origin. • Seventhly, in 
order to the fulfilment of numerous prophecies which 
foretold this part of his character. 

§ 10. Some of the statements of Dwight, in illus¬ 
tration of these general remarks, are well worthy of 
attention: I am not sure, however, that they so clearly 
point out the reason which rendered it necessary for our 
Lord to discharge personally the office of prophet as 
they might, have done. The more general question 
occurs here, Why was the mode, formerly resorted to, 
of performing the duties of the prophetical office by' 
delegation, abandoned at the close of the former dispen¬ 
sation? Appearing personally in the world, as the great 
prophet whom God had promised to raise up, it is 
manifest that he could not but become a preacher of the 

N 2 
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gospel which he introduced. But why was it necessary 
for him to appear personally ? What may be conceived 
to have led to the decision, in .the councils of Jehovah, 
that the Eternal Word should himself bring a revelation 
of the will of God to us, and that consequently all pre¬ 
ceding institutions and events should be so ordered as 
to prepare the way for his coming? I answer, that in 
all probability, no embassy from the court of heaven, 
even though headed by the very chief of the archangels, 
would have been possessed of sufficient dignity and 
glory to make that moral impression upon the world 
which was necessary to secure the purposes of his mis¬ 
sion. Darkness covered the earth, and thick darkness 
the people. Idolatry, with the exception of Judea, had 
become universal: all the inhabitants of the world were 
dead in trespasses and sins. Unless Jehovah then had 
deviated from his usual manner of proceeding, of influ¬ 
encing moral agents by moral means, the attention of 
the world generally could not have been secured to the 
discoveries and* announcements of this last age of the 
church, had they been made by a being less exalted 
than the Son of God. The apostle Paul (Heb. ii. 1-3) 
shows us the important practical influence of the digni¬ 
fied character of the head of the gospel dispensation. 
“ Therefore we ought to give the more earnest heed ty 
the things which we have heard, lest at any time we 
should let them slip. Por if the word spoken by angels 
was stedfast, and every transgression and disobedience 
received a just recompence of reward; how shall we 
escape, if we neglect so great salvation, which at the first 
began to be spoken by the Lprd, and was confirmed unto 
us by them that heard him ?” And again, Heb. x. '28,29: 
“ He that despised Moses’ law died without mercy under 
two or three witnesses : of how much sorer punish- 
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ment, suppose ye, shall he be thought worthy, who hath 
trodden under foot' the Son of God, and hath counted the 
blood of the covenant, therewith he was sanctified, an 
unholy thing, and hath done despite unto the Spirit of 
grace?” 

"We feel the vast importance of the fact to which 
I am now referring, in dealing with the consciences of 
men. It may be true, that if all that was made known 
by Christ had been stated by a confessedly human pro¬ 
phet, who could prove, by unquestionable evidence, the 
Divinity of his mission, it ought to have produced an 
impression upon us equal to that which it exerts at pre¬ 
sent. Yet we are sure that it would not have done so. 
We should not have felt in the same way ourselves. 
And in our addresses to our fellow men, we could not 
have stood on the vantage ground, which the fact 
enables us to take, that what we say to them primarily 
proceeded from the lips of the Son of God himself. 

§ 11. Thirdly .—Lotus observe the manner in which 
he discharged the duties of the prophetical office, after 
the decease which he accomplished at Jerusalem. It 
was then a second time by delegation; for the apostles, 
in carrying to mankind generally the revelation which 
Christ had made, and in making those additions to it * 
which were necessary to its full perfection, are to be' 
regarded in the same light with the prophets of old. 
We admit that they were divinely inspired; it is of 
equal importance—at any rate it is of considerable im¬ 
portance—to remember that they received their commis¬ 
sion from Christ. As the great work of mediation is 
entrusted to him, and as the prophetical office is one 
branch of that work, every communication of spiritual 
light to the world must be made, as we have seen, either 
mediately or immediately by him. “ Behold,” therefore 
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said he to them, “I send you forth as sheep in the midst 
of wolves.”* “As thou,” said Christ to the Father, “hast 
sent me into the world, even‘so have I'also sent them 
into the world.” f “All power is given to me in heaven 
and in earth. Go ye therefore, and disciple all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” J It does not oppose this 
statement, that the apostle Paul said on one occasion, 
“I speak this by permission, and not of command¬ 
ment;” and again, “But to the rest speak I, not the 
Lord:” || because his intention was not to make a distinc¬ 
tion between some things in his letter which rested on 
Divine, authority, and others which did not; but between- 
those which were expressly appointed by Christ, and 
those which were not; and hence, referring to the latter, 
he says, “And I think also that I have the Spirit of 
God.” § It is not my intention to enter further upon 
the proof of the Divine authority and inspiration of the 
apostles—upon the necessity for their preaching, or an 
account of the things which they taught, with reference 
to all of which you will find much valuable matter in 
Dr. Dwight. I will merely briefly observe upon a ques¬ 
tion which may be raised here,—viz. why the Lord Jesus, 
after abandoning the mode of discharging the duties of 
the prophetical office by delegation, resumed it again? 
why he committed the great work of carrying the gospel 
to the whole world to the apostles, instead of remaining 
on earth, as he might have done, to be himself, as he had 
formerly been, the herald of mercy? I answer— 

§ 12. (First), —that the great work of evangelizing the 
world could not have been performed by him personally, 
because his mission did not extend to the whole world. 

* Matt. x. 1C. t J°hn xvii. 18. ' f Matt, xxviii. 18. „ 

|| 1 Cor. vii. 6 $nd 12. § 1 Cor. vii. 40. 
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He was the apostle of the circumcision. When the 
middle wall of partition had been broken down, and 
others besides the Jews were to be ministered unto, 
it was necessary that another ministry should be em¬ 
ployed. 

(Secondly ),—that there existed no necessity for our 
Lord’s continuing to discharge personally the duties of 
the prophetical office, for a perio,d longer than that dur¬ 
ing which he actually fulfilled them. His continuance 
in the world for a limited period, in connection with what 
he did and said and suffered, was sufficient to encircle 
the dispensation which he introduced with all that im¬ 
portance and glory without which, as we have seen, its 
moral influence upon the world would not have been 
sufficiently powerful. As long as it was necessary for 
him to render his personal services as the great prophet 
of the new dispensation, they were not withheld; to have 
continued them longer would have been a needless sub¬ 
mission to privation and suffering. 

(Thirdly .)—His continuance to discharge personally 
the duties of the prophetical office would not only have 
robbed him for a season of the honour to which he had 
entitled himself by his work, but it would have pre¬ 
vented, during the same period, his'assumption of an¬ 
other part of the mediatorial work, equally important 
and equally necessary to the church and the world. Had 
he remained preaching the gospel amongst men, his as¬ 
cension to the throne of universal empire must have been 
delayed. Now it was more necessary for us that he should 
take possession of the kingly office, than that he should 
remain discharging the work of a prophet in the world. 
This latter part of his work might be performed by proxy 
or delegation; the former could not. It was competent 
to him to commission the apostles to teach for him, ljut 
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not to reign for him. And since the Spirit from on high, 
whose influences were so essential to the diffusion of his 
gospel in the world, could not be poured out till he was 
seated upon his throne, he resorted to the station where 
his personal presence was essential, and left the work, 
which could be performed by others, in the hands of those 
who he knew would discharge it with fidelity and perse¬ 
verance. In entire harmony with these remarks, and 
confirmatory of them, we find the Saviour addressing his 
disciples before his ascension: “ It is expedient for you 
that I go away: for if I go not away, the Comforter will 
not come unto you; but if I depart, I will send him unto 
you.”* And again: “ We ought to obey God rather than 
men. The God of our fathers raised up Jesus, whom ye 
slew and hanged on a tree. Him hath God exalted with 
his right hand to be a Prince and a Saviour, for to give 
repentance to Israel, and forgiveness of sins. And we 
are his witnesses of these things; and so is also the Holy 
Ghost, whom God hath given to them that obey him.”f 

* John xvi. 7. f Acts v. 29-32. 



LECTURE XL 


THE REDEEMER OF MAN—IIIS PRIESTHOOD. 

The meaning of the term,—description of the work performed by the Re¬ 
deemer under this character:—the Epistle to the Hebrews, a proof 
of the fact of his priesthood:—qualifications for the discharge of the 
duties of the priesthood, Divine appointment:—the assumption of the 
human nature:—perfect holiness:—tendcrcst sympathy:—and his 
eternal existence a qualification for tho ceaseless discharge of tho 
priestly office. 


THE PRIESTHOOD OF CHRIST. 

§ 1. The office of Mediator, which Christ assumed, 
imposed on him the necessity of doing that which was 
necessary to repair the broken bonds of amity between 
God and man. To secure the accomplishment of this 
object, much required to be done in relation both to God 
and man. There were obstacles on both sides to a com¬ 
plete and cordial reunion,—obstacles highly honourable 
to Jehovah, but deeply disgraceful to the rebellious sub¬ 
jects of his government. We have hitherto contemplated 
the means, or rather a part of the means, employed by 
Christ to remove' the distance and alienation in the case 
of the latter. The priesthood of Christ is a general and 
comprehensive term, descriptive of all that is done by 
him, in reference to God himself, with a view to the 

•Afc. -• ' 
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healing of the breach, and of which we meet with such 
ample accounts in the inspired volume. The priesthood 
of Christ, Turretine tells us, is that branch of the media¬ 
torial office “ secundum quam Christus ea peregit apud 
Deuin, quae pro peccatoribus erant peragenda,. turn se 
ipsum semel efferendo in victimam pro ipsis, turn pro 
ipsis semper apud Patrcm intercedendo.”* This office, or 
rather the work which the Saviour performs in his sacer¬ 
dotal character, is the basis of all the blessings we derive 
from him; to it must be traced all his gracious acts to¬ 
wards men as the prophet of the church, and the king 
whom God hath set upon his holy hill of Zion. And 
hence it might perhaps be the more correct and logical 
order to commence our account of the mediatorial work 
of Christ with an explanation of liis priesthood; for his 
prophetical office rests upon his sarcerdotal. 'He an¬ 
nounces in the former character what he has done in the 
latter: As the prophet of the church, he proclaimed the 
way of. salvation which he was to open, when, as the great 
sacrifice for the sins of the world, he should shed his 
blood upon the cross. We must never forget that the 
promises of mercy to returning sinners which were issued 
by the ancient prophets, and that the mercy which was 
actually received by such as obeyed their voice, were 
made and bestowed on the ground of the decease which 
Christ wag to accomplish at Jerusalem. He was doubt¬ 
less de facto a prophet before he was actually a priest; 
but he could not have entered upon the former work, if 
he had not been destined to perform the latter. No 
mercy can flow to the world hut through the channel of 
his atonement; no mercy could accordingly have been 

* “-according to which Christ transacts those things with God which 

the case of sinners rendered necessary, by offering himself once as a yfctiiB' 
for them, and then by interceding always with the Father on their behalf.” 
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announced to the world, had not he engaged to suffer 
the full penalty of the law in the fulness of the time, 
that so God might be just, and the justifier of him 
which believeth in Jesus. Viewing things then in the 
light in which Jehovah must view them, with whom 
there is no distinction of past, present, and to come, 
we should doubtless commence our , account of the me¬ 
diatorial work of Christ with an explanation of his 
priesthood. Yet as the actual assumption of the pro¬ 
phetical office was to us, with whom there is a distinc¬ 
tion between time present and future, an event which 
took place before the actual assumption of the sacer¬ 
dotal office, it is common to follow the order we have 
marked out to guide our steps and progress. What I 
have to bring* forwards on the subject of the priesthood 
of Christ may be comprehended in the three following 
particulars. First, I shall show that Christ actually sus¬ 
tained the priestly office and character; secondly, I shall 
mention his personal and official qualifications for the 
discharge of its duties; and thirdly, I shall more parti¬ 
cularly and fully describe the nature of those duties. I 
am not sure that this order is the most natural and 
logical; perhaps it is not. Yet as the last is the point 
on which I intend particularly to dwell, it is I imagine 
the best adapted to the purposes I have in view. 

§ 2. First. Proof of his priestly office and character 
is derived in abundance from the Epistle to the Hebrews: 
for the very design of the writer of that epistle was to 
establish the fact of the priesthood of Christ; and thus to 
i^move a stumbling-block which would otherwise have 
lain in their way because the Levitical priesthood was, 
without doubt, of Divine appointment. And the Jews 
were so firmly convinced of this fact, and so fully aware 
of the necessity of those services which the priests only 
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could render to approach unto God with acceptance, 
that if Christianity could not have exhibited its priest, 
and not have proved, in addition to this, that the Leviti- 
cal services were now to end, because they had termi¬ 
nated in a more glorious ministry—a ministry of which 
they were but shadows and types,—it is manifest, I say, 
that it would not have won the serious attention, and 
far less the faith, of ja single descendant of Abraham 
according to the flesh. Accordingly, the writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews says (chap. viii. 1), referring to 
his statements in the preceding part of the chapter, 
“ Now of the things which we have spoken this is the 
sum: We have such an high priest, who is set on the 
right hand of the throne of the majesty in the heavens.” 
And after speaking of the former tabernacle, he pro¬ 
ceeds to say that it was “ a figure for the time then pre¬ 
sent, in which were offered both gifts and sacrifices, 
that could not make him that did the service perfect, 
as pertaining to the conscience; which stood only in 
meats and drinks, and divers washings, and carnal ordi¬ 
nances imposed on them until the time of reformation. 
But Christ being come an high priest of good things to 
come, by a greater and more perfect tabernacle, not 
made with hands, that is to say, not of this building; 
neither by the blood of goats and calves, but by his own 
blood he entered in once into the holy place, having ob¬ 
tained eternal redemption for us. For if the blood of 
bulls and of goats, and the ashes of an heifer sprinkling 
the unclean, sanctifieth to the purifying of the flesh: 
how much more shall the blood of Christ, who through 
the eternal Spirit offered himself without spot to God, 
purge your conscience from dead works to serve the 
living God?” (chap. ix. 9-14.) 

lie performed the duties of a priest; the nature of 
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which is clearly exhibited by the same writer, chap, 
v,. 1. He, i. e. the “ high priest is ordained for men in 
things pertaining to God, that he may offer both gifts 
and sacrifices for sins.” This was done by Christ. He 
appeared once in the end of the woiid, “ to put away sin 
by the sacrifice of himself.” He “ was once offered to 
bear the sins of many; and unto them that look for him 
shall he appear the second time without sin unto salva¬ 
tion” (chap. ix. 2G and 28). He is gbne to appear in 
the presence of God for us; and he ever liveth to make 
intercession for us (verse 24). “ Having therefore, bre¬ 

thren, boldness,”. the apostle adds, “ to enter into the 
holiest by the blood of Jesus, by a new and living way, 
which he hath consecrated for us, through the veil, that 
is to say, his flesh; and having an high priest over the 
house of God; let us draw near with a true heart in full 
assurance of faith, having our hearts sprinkled from an 
evil conscience, and our bodies washed with pure water ” 
(chap. x. 19-22). 

§ 3. Secondly _ Let us notice his official and per¬ 

sonal qualifications for the discharge of its duties. 

.. First. —I observe, he was divinely appointed to the 
work. “ No man taketh this honour unto himself,” says 
the apostle (Heb. v. 4, 5), “ but he that is called of God, 
as was Aaron. So also Christ glorified not himself to be 
made a high priest; but he that said unto him, Thou art 
my Son, to day have I begotten thee.” The very nature 
of the priestly office, if properly considered, must con¬ 
vince any one that Divine appointment -to it was neces¬ 
sary to the acceptable discharge of its duties. The 
priests of old were the medium of intercourse between 
God and the children of Israel. They were to present 
to Jehovah the sacrifice of atonement; and the high 
priests, who especially typified Christ, had to carry the 
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blood into the holy place, and make intercession for the 
people. An assumption of this office, then, without a 
Divine sanction, must have exposed the daring intruder 
to the vengeance of the Most High. Accordingly we 
find that he destroyed Korah, Dathan, and Abiram, 
with 250 of their rebellious confederates, for presump¬ 
tuously attempting to thrust themselves into the office,* 
and cut off 14,700 of the children of Israel for murmur¬ 
ing at the judgment. And further, at an after period, 
when the heart of Uzziah the king was lifted up to his 
destruction, he was severely rebuked and punished for 
his presumption in attempting to perform the peculiar 
work of the priesthood, by offering incense unto the 
Lord.f We see from hence the importance of the state¬ 
ment, that Christ glorified not himself to be made an 
high priest, — the importance of the name Messiah 
(Christ, anointed or sent,) which he bears; for if he had 
not been appointed to be God’s salvation to the ends of 
the earth, it would have been impossible for us to repose 
any confidence in him. The truth of this statement will 
more fully appear, when we come to consider more fully 
the nature of his sacrifice; for the satisfaction which he 
rendered to God for the sins of men did not, as we shall 
perceive per se, lay Jehovah under an obligation, like the 
payment of a debt, to remit the punishment due to their 
sins. The previous consent of the Father that he should 
stand in the room of his people was necessary to this; 
and of this consent his Divine appointment to the priest¬ 
hood affords undeniable proof. 

It ought to be noticed hei’e, also, that Christ was 
directly, as well as divinely appointed to the office. 
The priesthood of old was confined to the tribe of Levi 
an,d ; the family of Aaron. It was inherited by natural 
* Numb. xvi. f Sec 2 Chron. xxvi. 16-23. 
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descent, according to Divine appointment; so that each 
individual priest might be said to have been called of 
God to the work. They were made, however, after the 
law of a carnal commandment. Christ, on the other 
hand, received his appointment immediately and directly 
from the Father. This was obviously necessary, because 
our . Lord sprang out of Judah, of which tribe Moses 
spake nothing concerning the priesthood. Not spring¬ 
ing out of Levi, it was impossible for him to inherit it 
by descent. He could not be of the order of Aaron. 
Accordingly, the sacred writer assures us he was of an¬ 
other order, according to the oath, “ Thou art a priest 
for ever after the order of Melcliisedee,”—an order 
superior to that of the Aaronical priesthood; for Levi, 
who received tithes, paid tithes to Melchisedec in the 
person of Abraham, in whose loins he was;—and supe¬ 
rior, among other reasons, because Melchisedec was with¬ 
out father, without mother, without descent,— i. e. as a 
priest not inheriting the office by descent, like the 
Aaronical priests, but receiving it by the direct and im¬ 
mediate appointment of God. The Aaronical priesthood 
was doubtless the appointment of God; but it was only 
designed to be temporary. Perfection could not be by 
it. It could not cleanse from guilt and pollution; it was 
weak and unprofitable. It was therefore destined in the 
Divine purposes to be changed; and this change in the 
priesthood rendered necessary a change of the whole 
law,—the abolition, in short, of the whole of the Mo¬ 
saics! institutions, which were so inseparably blended 
with the existing priesthood of that dispensation that 
they of necessity stood or fell together. And since 
Christ sprang from a tribe of which Moses spake- no¬ 
thing concerning the priesthood, he received his ap¬ 
pointment directly from God; he was inducted into it by 
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the oath of him who said unto him, “ Thou art a priest 
for ever-after the order of Melchisedec.” 

§ 4. Secondly .—I observe, that his assumption of 
the human nature into personal union with the Divine 
qualified him, in more respects than one, for discharging 
the duties of a priest. It rendered him capable of offer¬ 
ing that sacrifice to God in which, as we shall afterwards 
see, a considerable part of the sacerdotal office consisted. 
“We see Jesus,” (Ileb. Ii. 9,) “who was made for a 
little while lower than the angels for the suffering of 
death,” i. e. that he might be capable of suffering it, 8ta 
to 7ra'0<7/ua, “crowned with glory and honour.” And 
again, chap. x. 4-7: “It is not possible that the blood 
of bulls and of goats should take away. sins. Wherefore 
when he cometh into the world, he saith, Sacrifice and 
offering thou wouldest not, but a body hast thou pre¬ 
pared me: in burnt offerings and sacrifices for sin thou 
hast had no pleasure. Then said I, Lo, I come (in the 
volume of the book it is written of me) to do thy 
will, 0 my God.” But why was a body prepared for 
him to enable him to do the will of God? The answei f 
is, because that will involved the sanctification of the 
vessels of mercy, or their purification from legal defile-1 
ment or guilt; and that could only be effected by the;' 
death of their substitute; by the which will we are) 
sanctified, by the offering of the body of Jesus Christ) 
once for all. Our blessed Lord, as a Divine person, was 
utterly incapable of suffering or death. If then any 
degree of either, or of both, was necessary to be endured 
in order to the accomplishment of the mediatorial work, 
it became essential that he should assume a nature which 
was accessible to them. Now we know not only that 
pain,, but that even death itself was necessary to be 
endured for man’s salvation; for without shedding of 
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blood there is no remission. Our blessed Lord therefore 
took part of flesh and blood, “that through death he might 
destroy him that had the power of death, that is, the 
devil” (chap. ii. 14). 

Further I observe, and this is suggested by the pas¬ 
sage I have just quoted, and the connection, that our 
Lord’s assumption of the human nature not only ren¬ 
dered him capable of suffering fgr us, but, by the rela¬ 
tionship it established ’between us and himself, gave a 
peculiar propriety to the circumstance that it was under¬ 
gone on our account by him. He took part of flesh and 
blood, not only that he might have the power to redeem,- 
but that it might be proper for him to redeem. A satis¬ 
faction must be rendered to God, by a being possessed of 
the same nature with the offender. Hence an angel, had 
there been no other difficulty in the way, could not have 
become the Redeemer of fallen man. He took part of 
flesh and blood that he might possess a right to redeem. 
It will be recollected that of old, when an Israelite had 
waxed poor, and sold part of his possession, it could 
only be redeemed by one that was near of kin to him. 
(Lev. xxv. 25.) Hence in the beautiful story of Ruth, 
when she informed her mother-in-law in whose field she 
had gleaned, we are told that Naomi answered, “The man 
is near of kin to us, one of our next kinsmen”—one of 
our redeemers,—or, as it is in the margin of our larger 
Bibles, “one that hath the right to redeem” (Ruth ii. 20)'. 
There seems to me to be a reference to this in the whole 
of the second chapter of Hebrews. Doubtless, the main 
reason assigned by the apostle for our Lord’s taking part 
of flesh and blood is that he might be capable of dying, 
and so might destroy him that had the power of death. 
But there is a tacit allusion to the right which that cir¬ 
cumstance gave him to purchase the church with his 
vol. n. o 
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own blood. The members of it are described as the 
children of God, as the brethren of Christ: the right of 
redemption is accordingly vested in him; being our 
kinsman, the redemption of the lost inheritance is the 
very work which the ancient law entitled him to perform. 
And since when of old a kinsman redeemed the inherit¬ 
ance of a widow, he married the widow, the Lord Jesus 
is represented as havipg espoused the church. There 
may also perhaps be a reference to the right of which 
we are now speaking in such passages as the following. 
“For when the fulness of the time was come, God sent 
forth his Son, made of a woman, made under the law, to 
redeem them that were under the law.” (Gal. iv. 4, 5.) 

§ 5. Thirdly .—I observe that Christ was qualified 
by perfect and unspotted holiness for the great work in¬ 
volved in the priestly office.- The. apostle (1 Peter i. 19) 
calls-him “a lamb without blemish and without spot:” 
he assures us that he did no sin, and that in his mouth 
there was found no guile (ii. 22). He could appeal to 
his enemies, and say to them, “Which of you convinceth 
me Of sin?” (John viii. 46.) “The prince of this world 
cometh, and hath nothingin me” (xiv. 30). The writer 
of,the Epistle to the Hebrews declares that he was holy, 
-harmless, undefiled, and separate from sinners (vii. 26). 
And this assertion of the immaculate purity of the Son of 
God is attended with a declaration of'its moral neces¬ 
sity: “Such an high priest became us”—was suited to 
our exigencies—such as our circumstances required and 
demanded. An holy Saviour is indeed necessary for us; 
but the necessity affirmed in this verse has a more espe¬ 
cial reference to God. Nothing can be more manifest 
than that a being, who undertakes our cause with God— 
who attempts to repair those bonds of amity which sin 
had broken—must not be Himself a sinner. Holiness 
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was necessary to the Lord Jesus as a priest, and as a 
sacrifice. First, as a priest. The offerer who presents 
the offering must be holy, or it cannot be accepted by a 
holy God. This was intimated in the requisitions with 
reference to the priests of old; for the high priest was 
to be a person without blemish, not maimed iri any part 
of his body. He was not to marry any one that was 
defiled, nor to defile himself among the people. He 
was carefully to abstain also from contracting ceremonial 
defilement. For this purpose, he was forbidden to be 
present at any funeral,—to defile himself for his parents, 
or to rend his garments at their death, or that of any 
other of his relatives. (Lev. xxi. 10-13). Oil his fore¬ 
head, in his ministrations, he wore a plate of gold with 
the inscription, “Holiness to the Lord.” In consequence 
of the lack of holiness the posterity of Eli were ejected 
from the priesthood. It was meet and proper that those 
who ministered in holy things should be holy; but it was 
especially necessary that they might prefigure him who 
was holy, harmless, undefiled, and separate from sinners. 
Secondly, holiness was necessary to the Lord Jesus as a 
sacrifice. It is essential that not merely the offerer, but 
that the offering he presents be holy, or it cannot be ac- • 
cepted by a holy God. Holiness was necessary to Christ 
as the lamb, as well as the priest. The sacrifices of old 
were to be without blemish, as well as the sacrificers. 
Hence it is said of Christ (1 Peter i. 19), that we have 
been redeemed with “ the precious blood of Christ, as of 
a lamb without blemish and without spot.” 

§ 6. Fourthly .—Jesus Christ was qualified by the 
tenderest compassion and sympathy for the discharge of 
the duties involved in the priestly office. This qualifi¬ 
cation was required in the priests of old. Heb. v. 1, 2: 
“For.every high priest taken from among men is con- 

o 2 
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stituted for men to officiate in things relating to the 
worship of God; and especially that he may offer both 
gifts and sacrifices for sins, being able in due measure 
to compassionate the ignorant and erring.” The very 
nature of the office required this readiness to compassion 
on the part of the priest. He was to offer sacrifice and 
to make intercession for the people; and a tendency to 
the angry emotions-r—a constitutional incapability of 
entering with feeling and tenderness into their situation 
when sinking under the burden of guilt—would have ren¬ 
dered him comparatively unfit for the discharge of his 
duties. And such, let us speak with due reverence, must 
have been the case in reference to our Lord himself, had 
he been destitute of compassion and sympathy. But 
this was not the case. “ We have not an high priest who 
cannot be touched with the feeling of our infirmities. 
We have a merciful as well as faithful high priest in 
things pertaining to God.” (Heb. iv. 15; ii, 17.) And 
it must not escape our notice, that he is represented as 
having taken part of llesh and blood, that he might un¬ 
dergo the trials which his people have to endure, and so 
be able to sympathize with them. “It behoved him,” 
says the apostle, “to be made like unto his brethren, 
that he might be a merciful and faithful high priest in 
things pertaining to God, to make reconciliation for the 
sins of the people. For in that he himself hath suffered 
being tempted, he is able to succour them that are 
tempted. We have not an high priest who cannot be 
touched with the feeling of our infirmities; but was in 
all points tempted like as we are.” * He had no sinful 
infirmity, like the legal high priest, to give him an expe¬ 
rimental fellow-feeling with us in’ that respect; yet he 
was exposed to sinful temptations. Satan set upon him 
* Heb. ii. 17, 18 ; iv. 15. 
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when he entered upon his public ministry, and pursued 
him with his instruments throughout the whole course of 
it. He felt the weakness of the flesh, in hunger, want, 
weariness, and other infirmities pertaining to the body; 
and his holy soul' was afflicted with soitow, shame, re¬ 
proach, and contempt, for he was “ a man of sorrows, and 
acquainted with grief.” In short, he experienced the 
dreadful effects and penal evils* of sin, in healing our 
griefs and carrying our sorrows unto death, as the sub¬ 
stitute of the guilty. Thus he suffered being tempted or 
tried; and this is represented as a qualification whereby 
he is able to succour them that are tempted. “ In his 
Divine nature,” says an excellent writer, “ simply con¬ 
sidered, he was incapable of suffering, and yet as God 
he was certainly able to succour the tempted; therefore 
ability here, as connected with his sufferings, does not 
mean mere strength or’power to succour, but also incli¬ 
nation and-readiness to do it. In this sense the word 
(cej/aTciv) able, when applied to God or Christ, is often 
used. (Rom. iv. 21; xi. 23; xiv. 4; xvi.’ 25.) 

“Further: as Christ’s ability to succour is connected 
with his trials and sufferings, it must have a respect 
to him in human nature, and as possessed of all the 
tender feelings and affections of humanity. Men who 
have undergone much affliction themselves are ordina¬ 
rily more susceptible of sympathy with others in dis¬ 
tress, and have a sti’ongcr propensity to assist them, 
than those who have no experience of affliction. So 
Christ, though he is now exalted, yet as he still remem¬ 
bers what temptations and sufferings he endured in this 
world, so he knows the heart of a tempted sufferer, and 
is well acquainted with all the afflictions and trials of 
his brethren; he knows what aids are necessary to their 
overcoming temptation, and is affectionately disposed 
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from sympathy, and in all respects fully able and ready 
to succour them.” 

There is no mystery or difficulty in the preceding 
statements, though many have thought so. Since Christ 
was really a man, though more than man, he must have 
been rendered increasingly accessible to sympathy, 
through the influence of the circumstances which foster 
that spirit in men in general. It may be worth while, 
however, to ’notice the additional confidence which the 
recollection of the Saviour’s sufferings gives us that 
needful help will not be withheld. This seems to me to 
be hinted at in the conclusion of the fourth chapter. 
“ We have not an high priest who cannot be touched 
with the feeling of our infirmities; but was in all points 
tempted like as we are. Let us therefore come boldly 
to the throne of grace, that we may obtain mercy, and 
find grace to help in time of nedd.” We cannot divest 
ourselves of the feelings of our nature. Were we to 
think, while suffering affliction, of two individuals equally 
worthy, equally disposed generally speaking to acts of 
kindness, we should, I doubt not, unburden our sorrows, 
with a greater confidence of securing sympathy, to him 
who had undergone similar trials. Oh what relief does 
the mind feel in the reflection, that the Being to whom 
we direct our thoughts and prayers was once the man of 
sorrows! and when to this is added the recollection that 
this man of sorrows is the mighty God, able to do for us 
exceeding abundantly above all that we can ask or think, 
we are ready to say with the psalmist, “ Therefore will 
not we fear, though the earth be removed, and though the 
mountains be carried into the midst of the sea; though 
the waters thereof roar, though the mountains shake 
with the swelling thereof.” 

§ 7. Finally .—I observe that the eternal existence-of 
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Christ qualifies' him for a ceaseless discharge of the duties 
of the priestly office. There were of old (Heb. vii. 23 
-25) “many priests, because they were not suffered to 
continue by reason of death; but this, ” adds the apostle, 
“because he continueth ever, hath an unchangeable priest¬ 
hood. Wherefore he is able also to save them to the 
uttermost,” or for evermore, “ that come unto God by 
him, seeing he ever liveth to make intercession for us.” 
By the oath of the Eternal, he was constituted a priest for 
evermore; and hence it is said that lie is gone to appear 
—that is permanently and for ever—in the presence of 
God for us (ix. 24). Such are some at least of the official 
and personal qualifications of our blessed Lord for the 
duties involved in the sacerdotal office. It is impossible, 
considering what there is before us, to dwell upon any 
of them at length; but I trust sufficient has been said to 
show that the most unbounded confidence in his power 
and readiness to save is not more than he deserves. 



LECTURE XII. 


THE REDEEMER OF MAN—HIS PRIESTHOOD. 

(continued.) 

The precise duties of the priestly office consisted of making atonement and 
intercession:—proof of, from Scripture:—the opinion that Christ was 
not a priest on earth, examined:—Dr. Owen’s views of:—the opinion 
that the priesthood of our Lord did not commence on earth, Socinian: 
—this opinion, as hold by Mr. M'Leau and Dr. Russel, reviewed:— 
the opinion, that private individuals slaying their own victims, per¬ 
formed in thatt act a priestly office, throws light on this subject:—the 
opiuion that Christ was consecrated to his office of priest by his blood, 
examined:—-the wrong principle involved in the preceding views:— 
the statement of the apostle, that if Christ “ were on earth, ho should 
not be a priest,” examined:—direct arguments in support of the idea 
that our Lord sustained the sacerdotal character on earth:—Turre¬ 
tine’s views adopted. 

§ 1. Haying shown that our Lord sustains the 
priestly office and character, and exhibited his official 
and personal qualifications for the discharge of its 
duties, we come now— 

Thirdly, —to consider more particularly the precise 
nature of those duties. Sufficient has been already stated 
to convey a general notion of them. As the great priest 
of the church, he does that in reference to God himself 
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which was necessary to be done, in order to remove 
the obstacles which prevented the restoration of amity 
between the Moral Governor and his revolted subjects. 
I now observe more particularly, that he offered up him¬ 
self as a sacrifice for the sins of his people, and that he 
entered into heaven itself with his own blood to carry 
on a perpetual intercession on their behalf. * These 
are the two grand branches, atonement and interces¬ 
sion, into which the sacerdotal office of Christ divides 
itself: he did that on earth by which the obstacles to 
the pardon of sin are removed; and he afterwards as¬ 
cended up on high, to secure, on the ground of that 
work, those outpourings of the Holy Spirit which. will 
infallibly lead them to repentance, and thereby secure 
their actual forgiveness. 

§ 2. These two distinct branches of the priestly 
office are set before us in more than one passage of the 
inspired volume. Ileb. v. 1: “For every high priest 
taken from among men is ordained for men in things 
pertaining to God, that he may offer both gifts and 
sacrifices for sin.” Our Lord accordingly hath part of 
flesh and blood: he was “ made like unto his brethren, 
that he might make reconciliation for the sins,” or, as the 
words may be rendered, “ propitiate for the sins of the 
people” (chap. ii. 17). “ He offered up himself” (chap, 
vii. 27). “ Offered himself without spot to God” (chap, 
ix. 14). “ He appeared once in the end of the world, to 

* Turrctine, vol. ii., p. 439. It is thus described by him,—The 
orthodox affirm that his priesthood is a priesthood, properly so called, 
“ quod partim iu terris peregit per. oblationem corporis sui, ct verum et 
reale sacrificium ad expiationem peccatorum nostrorum; partim in coelis 
peragit intereedendo pro nobis,” &c. The work connected with “ which he 
partly performed on earth by presenting his own body a true and a real 
sacrifice for our sins, and which partly he carries on in heaven by inter¬ 
ceding for us,” &c. 
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put away sin by the sacrifice of himself” (chap. ix. 26), 
Her “ was once offered to bear the sins of many ” (yerse 
28 ); and by the offering of his body once for all we are 
sanctified (chap. x. 10). “ He bare our sins in his own- 

body upon the tree.” (1 Peter ii. 24.) He thus re¬ 
deemed us from the curse of the law. (Gal. iii. 13.) 
God set him “ forth to be a propitiation through faith in 
his blood, to declare his righteousness for the remission of 
sins that are past, ..... that he might be just, and the 
justifier of him who believeth in Jesus.” (Rom. iii. 25, 
26.) “ God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto 

himself, not imputing their trespasses unto them. He 
hath made him to be sin for us, who knew no sin; that 
we might be made the righteousness of God in him.” 
(2 Cor. v. 19 and 21.) 

The following passages exhibit the intercessory part 
of the sacerdotal office. “ Seeing then that we have a 
great high priest, that is passed into the heavens, Jesus 
the Son of God, let us hold fast our profession. For we 
have not an high priest which cannot be touched with 
the feeling of our infirmities; but was in all points 
tempted like as we are, yet without sin. Let us there¬ 
fore come boldly unto the throne of grace, that we may 
obtain mercy, and find grace to help in time of need.” 
(Heb. iv. 14-16.) “ But this man ” (or rather priest), 
‘‘because he continueth ever, hath an unchangeable priest¬ 
hood. Wherefore he is able also to save them to the 
uttermost that come unto God by him, seeing he ever 
liveth to make intercession for them” (chap. vii. 24, 
25). “ Christ being come an high priest of good things 

to come, by a greater arid more perfect tabernacle, not 
made with hands, that is to say, not of this building; 
neither by the blood of goats and calves, but by his 
own blood he entered in once into the holy place, hay- 
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mg obtained eternal redemption for us” (chap. ix. 11, 
12). He has “not entered into the holy places made 
with hands, which are the figures of the true; but into 
heaven itself, now to appear in the presence of God for 
us” (verse 24). “If any man sin, we have an advo¬ 
cate with the Father, Jesus Christ the * righteous.” 
(1 John ii. 1.) 

§ 3. The preceding passages are sufficient, I appre¬ 
hend, to prove that the two branches, atonement and 
intercession, are really included in the sacerdotal office 
of Christ,—that our blessed Lord is to be regarded as 
having entered upon the priestly office, and as having 
officiated in that character, when he shed his blood on 
the cross, as really as when he afterwards ascended with 
the same blood into the heavenly holy place, to com¬ 
mence his perpetual and everlasting intercession. This 
statement is directed against an opinion which it will 
be necessary to examine, before 1 proceed to give a 
more distinct and full account of each of these alleged 
branches of the priestly office of our Lord,—the opinion 
that Christ was not a priest on earth—that he did not 
enter upon that part of his duty till he ascended up on 
high, leading captivity captive. 

This opinion, though held by some in the present 
day who are worthy to be regarded as scribes well 
instructed, generally speaking, in the mysteries of God, 
was originally. broached by the Socinians, that they 
might, as Turretine tells us, more easily disprove the 
truth of his satisfaction. To accomplish this purpose 
they determine, says the same writer, that Christ “ sa- 
cerdotem non fuisse in terra, sed factum demum esse in 
coalis, et mortem ejus non fuisse oblationem seu saeri- 
ficium veri nominis, sed preparationem quandam istius 
sacerdotii in ccelis demum administrandi. Tertio nullam 
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expiationem peccatorum fecisse per sacrifieium aliquod 
in terra oblatum, sed expiationem qua? in ccelis per 
igitur esse nostri liberationem, turn a poenis, ne propter 
peccata damnemur, turn a peccatis ne iis serviamus.” * 

§ 4. Dr. Owen, in his exposition of the Hebrews, 
refers to an English writer of the same class, who says 
that Christ was made a high priest for ever, after he had 
offered his one sacrifice; and after he was risen, ascend¬ 
ed, and set at the right hand of God. And he gives us 
the following remarks upon this sentiment. “If by 
being made a high priest, only a solemn declaration of 
being made is intended, these things may pass well 
enough. For we allow that in the Scripture a thing 
is ofttimes said to be when it is first manifested or 
declared. So was the Lord Jesus determined to be the 
Son of God with power, by the resurrection from the 
dead. But if it be intended—and the words will 
scarcely admit of any other interpretation—that when 
the Lord Christ was first made a high priest after all 
this was performed, the whole real priesthood of Christ 
and his proper sacrifice is overthrown. For it is said, 
he was not made a high priest until after that he had 
offered his one sacrifice. But this implies a contradic¬ 
tion; for there can be no sacrifice where there is no 
priest. And therefore the Socinians, who make the con¬ 
secration of the Lord Jesus unto his sacerdotal office to 
be by his entrance into heaven, do utterly deny his 
death to have been a sacrifice, but only a preparation 

* i. e. that Christ “was not made a priest on earth, but in heaven. 
His death was not a roal oblation or sacrifice, but a certain preparation for 
the sacerdotal work to be transacted in heaven. Again ( tertio , in third 
place), no expiation through any sacrifice was offered for sins on earth, but 
the expiation which is carried on in heaven is [is the ground] of our de¬ 
liverance,—first, from punishment, lest we should be condemned on account 
of our sins; and then from our sins, that we might not continue in them.” 
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/or it, as they fancy the killing of the beast to have been 
of old.”* 

§ 5. The declaration of Owen, that the Socinians 
deny the depth of Christ to have been a sacrifice, is in 
perfect harmony with the language of the Continental 
Socinians quoted by Turretine, “nullam expiationem 
pcccatorum fecisse per sacrificium aliquod in terra ob- 
laturn.” I cannot therefore but feel some jealousy of the 
sentiment, that the priestly office of our Lord did not 
commence till he entered heaven, since such dangerous 
consequences have flowed from it; or, if it be scarcely 
allowable to represent them as its necessary results, since 
so bad a use has been made of it. I confess I cannot well 
avoid regarding the Unitarians with some degree of sus¬ 
picion, even when dona ferentes ; f which however is not, 
I think, the case here. We must not for a moment con¬ 
ceive of such men as M‘Lcan, Russel, and others of that 
class, as admitting the Socinian notions of the atone¬ 
ment to - be the legitimate consequences of .their views 
concerning the time when the priesthood*of our Lord 
commenced; yet they do in fact harmonize with them 
' on that point. Conceiving it certain, that when the 
apostle says of Christ he was made perfect through suf¬ 
fering, the meaning of the word is he was consecrated to 
the office of priest by suffering, Mr. M‘Lean thus writes: 
“ Now if Christ was consecrated to the priesthood by his 
own blood, then he must have suffered in order to his 

* Works, vol. v., pp. 573, 574. . 

f [*', e. “ bearing gifts,”—a part of the language put by Virgil into the 
month of Laocoon, a‘son of Priam and Hecuba, in reference to the Greeks, 
called aWo Danai, when remonstrating against the proposal of bringing the 
celebrated Wooden Horse within the walls of Troy,— 

-timeo Danaos et dona ferentes.” 

I fear the Greeks even when bringing presents. . . 

Aineid, ii. 49.J 
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consecration, and before his hand could be filled to entej; 
into the holy heavenly place with his offering. Upon 
the whole, though Christ suffered on earth, giving his 
life a ransom for many, sustaining the curse of the law 
in our stead, and bearing our sins in his own body on 
the tree, yet it does not appear from Scripture that in 
this he acted in the character of high priest, but of a 
voluntary substituted, sacrifice; for he was not conse¬ 
crated to be a priest upon earth, but to present his offer¬ 
ing and minister in the heavenly sanctuary.” 41 ' 

§ 6. The same general sentiments are also avowed 
by Mr. Russel,f and detailed by him at considerable 
length in the second volume of his Letters, and espe¬ 
cially in two numbers of the Christian Herald ,, upon 
neither of which works have I been able to lay my hand, 
and can therefore refer only generally to the arguments 
which he, in common with M‘Lean, brings forwards, in 
support of them, I shall not, I apprehend, be guilty of 
injustice to» these writers, if I state that thie only argu¬ 
ments which It is necessary for me to meet are the fol¬ 
lowing. 

First .—It was not the peculiar duty of the priests 
of old to slay the animal which was offered up in sacrifice. 
On some occasions, at all events, it is said, if not on all, 
when the victim was for an individual, it was the offerer 
himself, and not the priest, who laid Ms hand upon the 
head of the animal, and killed it in the appointed place. 
(Lev. iv. 24-29.) There-is even a passage, in the pro¬ 
phecies of Ezekiel, in which the slaying of the animals, 
and the performing of the work of a prieSt, appear to be 
set in contradistinction the one from the other. Of 
those Levites who had been guilty of idolatry, God said, 
by the mouth of his prophet, “ They shall Re ministers 
* Heb., vol. ii., p. 256. ' • f [The late Dr. Russel of Dundee.] 
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in my sanctuary, Having charge at the gates of the house, 
and ministering tb the house: they shall-slay the burnt 
offering, and the sacrifice for the people. .... But they 
shall not come near unto me to do the office of a priest 
unto me, nor to come near unto any of my holy things, 
in the most holy place” (chap. xliv. 9-14). 

The argument built upon this statement of the fact 
is, that Christ in the decease which he accomplished at 
Jerusalem is not to be regarded as acting in his priestly 
office and character—that he only began to officiate as 
priest when he entered .the heavenly holy place with his 
blood. 

It has been much relied upon, as an answer to the 
preceding statements, that when the high priest, who was 
more especially typical of Christ, made an atonement for 
the whole congregation, it was his exclusive duty to slay 
the anim'al which was offered up in sacrifice. He offici¬ 
ated as a priest in that act; and therefore Christ was a 
priest on earth when he poured out his soul unto death. 
(Lev. xviv) If however the statements of one of our 
best writers, Dr. Outram on Sacrifice, is to be depended 
on, we must not rely much on the validity of this reply. 
‘ v In these things,” says he, “ in which the sacrifice of 
Christ consisted, he sustained the threefold character of 
offerer, victim, and high priest. Of offerer on our behalf,- 
and likewise of victim about to be slain, in his oblation 
of himself to death; of victim also in death itself; lastly, 
of high priest, and of a victim already slain for our sins, 
on his entrance into the heavenly sanctuary. For there 
he now appears in the presence of God in both charac¬ 
ters; and by the efficacy of his sacrifice, as our high 
priest, he commends us and our sacrifices to God. And 
as the high priest of the Jews,” he adds, “ when offering 
before the altar the victims for the whole congregation, 
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previously to their being slain, acted not so much in his 
pontifical character as in that of representative of the 
congregation, so I consider Christ, in his oblation of 
himself to death, to have acted not so much in the capa¬ 
city of high priest as in that of our representative. For 
in the sacrifices of individuals, as we have more than 
once already observed, it was the business of the offerers 
themselves to bring their victims to the altar, and then 
to offer or consecrate them to God. It is evident there¬ 
fore, that those who performed these offices in the sacri¬ 
fices of the whole congregation, while performing them, 
represented the whole congregation. Hence it follows 
that our Lord Jesus Christ also, in his oblation of him¬ 
self to death, acted not in the character of high priest, 
but as our representative; just as the Jewish high priest, 
in offering before the altar the victims about, to be slain, 
on behalf of the whole congregation, acted not in his 
peculiar character of high priest, but as the representa¬ 
tive of that congregation.”* 

§ 7. I confess there is great plausibility in-this state¬ 
ment of Outram; nor do I think that the general argu¬ 
ment of McLean and Russel, derived from the facts to 
which we have referred, is destitute of force. I cannot, 
satisfactorily to my own mind, dispose of it without sup¬ 
posing, as I am inclined to do, that individual offerers 
who brought their own victims, and sacrificed them with 
their own hands, are to be regarded in that act as doing 
the work of the priest. Why should we not regard them 
in the same light, with the arms of the priest, or rather 
with the knife with which the animals were slain ? Ori¬ 
ginally every man, or rather every head of a single 
family, was the priest of that family. He had to slaugh¬ 
ter the victim, and to pour out its blood before Jehovah; 


* Tage 318. 
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and- thus practically to implore that the life of the beast 
might be accepted instead of that of the transgressor. 
In process of time, however, a particular family and 
tribe were especially designated to the sacerdotal office; 
when the duties of offering sacrifices, and of making 
intercession for the people, were devolved generally upon 
them. It would not appear, however, that this trans¬ 
ference was so complete as to render it improper that 
some of the more subordinate parts of the priestly office 
should continue to be performed, at certain times and 
under certain circumstances, as before, by the people 
themselves. Doubtless there were other parts, of a more 
impressive, and solemn, and august nature—such as burn¬ 
ing incense and carrying the blood into the most holy 
place—which could be only lawfully performed by those' 
who possessed the sacerdotal character. Hence these 
parts came to be considered and denominated the work 
of the priests; arid this accounts for the language of 
Ezekiel to which I have referred, and which has been 
relied upon by some as perfectly decisive of the con¬ 
troversy. 

If this statement be admitted, the argument we are 
now considering loses all its force. The slaying of the 
animal was in fact a sacerdotal act, as it had been be¬ 
fore the institution of the Levitical priesthood; but it 
was an act which the general transference of sacerdotal 
duties to one tribe did not entirely take out of the hands 
of the people in general. Christ therefore—if we are to 
form our judgment by merely contemplating the type— 
acted as a priest when he poured out his soul unto death. 
There is, in my judgment, so much plausibility in the 
reasoning, that if the slaughter of the animal was not a 
sacerdotal act in common cases, it could not be, as 
Outram says, a pontifical act when performed by the 

vol. n. p 
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high priest himself, that I prefer the solution of the dif¬ 
ficulty which I have now suggested to that on'whieh, as 
I have said, many seem disposed to dwell. Some of the 
arguments by which Owen and Turretine oppose the 
notion, that the priesthood of Christ only commenced 
when he ascended up on high, are, I am convinced, in¬ 
conclusive on these principles. They both tell us that 
where there is a true sacrifice, there must be a true 
priest. The death of Christ and the death of the animal 
was, in their, opinion, that in which the sacrifice con¬ 
sisted. • Now as others besides the priests slew the ani¬ 
mal of old, it follows, as clearly as that two and two 
make four, cither that they were priests, or that the 
sacrifice did not consist in the slaughter of the animal. 

§ 8. Secondly _It is urged by Messrs. M‘Lean and 

Russel that Christ was consecrated to the priesthood by 
his death or blood, and therefore could not officiate as 
priest in offering himself on the cross as the substitute 
of the guilty. Now if this statement be correct — if 
Christ was really consecrated to the priesthood by his 
death, it is manifest that we must adopt their views in 
reference to the commencement of our Lord’s sacerdotal 
character, let the consequences be what they may. He 
could not manifestly act as priest, in a work by which he 
was consecrated to be a priest. Let us examine. Re¬ 
ferring to Heb. ii. 10, M‘Lean says, “ The word rendered 
‘ to perfect ’ signifies also ‘ to consecrate to an office,’ 
or to invest in it; and it is likely that this is the sense 
which is more directly intended here, for in the verse 
immediately following he speaks of what was proper to 
Christ as a priest. Aaron was vested in the office of 
high priest by the blood of the ram of consecration 
(Lev. viii. 22-25); which in Hebrew is termed ‘the 
ram of fillings,’ and in the Greek Version ‘the ram of 
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perfections.’ Hence to consecrate a priest is, in He¬ 
brew, ‘ to fill his hand, r and in Greek 1 to perfect him.’ 
(Exod. xxviii. 41; xxix.) So that the priests were 
consecrated to their office by applying sacrificial blood 
to them, and filling their hands with samples of the 
offerings (Exod. xxix. 20-26); and by these and other 
ceremonies they were perfected, or thoroughly fitted and 
qualified to appear before the Lord in behalf of the 
people, and to minister to him on their account with 
acceptance. The apostle therefore, alluding to this, uses 
the style of the Septuagint, and says that Christ was 
perfected through sufferings, or consecrated to the office 
of high priest by the blood of his own sacrifice, in which 
he was brought again from the dead, and so was fitted 
to enter with it into the holiest of all, even heaven itself, 
to appear in the presence of God for his brethren. This 
appears also,” he adds, “to be the sense of the word 
in chap. v. 9, 10: ‘And being perfected,’ i. e. conse¬ 
crated, ‘ he became the author of eternal salvation to all 
them that obey him, called’ or styled ‘of God an high 
priest after the order of Melchiscdec.’ ” * 

§ 9. The language of Mr. Russel is to the same 
effect, though, for the reason formerly mentioned, I am 
unable to lay before you his own words. Now I must 
confess that the whole of these statements appear to me 
to go upon a wrong principle,—they explain the anti¬ 
type, *and what is stated in relation to him, by the type, 
and what is stated in relation to it. There can be no 
question that our blessed Lord, however officially, was 
not actually qualified to perform that part of his sacer¬ 
dotal work which both parties agree he had to carry on 
in heaven, till he had offered himself on earth as a lamb 
without blemish and without spot. The intercession he 

* Vol. i., p. 67. 
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carries on there, or his entrance and appearance there 
with his own blood—a mode of expression which the 
sacred writers have adopted in consequence of pre¬ 
viously existing Jewish customs—derives all its efficacy 
from his vicarious sufferings and death. He would have 
had no ground on which to rest his intercession on our 
behalf, if he had not previously died in our room and 
stead. Accordingly it pleased the Father to make him 
perfect, i. c. thoroughly to fit and qualify him, not 
for the office of the priesthood generally, but for that 
particular branch of it which he carries on in heaven, 
—for that part of his work by which he secures the 
accomplishment of his purposes of mercy in reference 
to man, by actually rescuing the chosen to salvation 
from guilt and pollution. Hejice it is observable, that 
in the immediate connection of one of the passages 
(chap. v. 9) on which Mr. M‘Lcan builds his argument, 
we meet, with the declaration that Christ “ being made 
perfect, he became the author of eternal salvation unto 
. all them that obey him.” 

Very similar remarks may be made in reference to 
the type—the earthly high pi’iest. Doubtless he was 
not thoroughly,fitted or qualified to enter into the holy 
place till the sacrifice had been slain, and he had re¬ 
ceived of its blood. Had he passed through the second 
veil without this, there would have been no proper and 
adequate foundation for the intercession he was to carry 
on in the most holy place. His proper business there 
was to offer the life of the animal, by presenting its 
blood, which was its life, in substitution for the life of 
the congregation. It was necessary for him, then, to 
have that life to offer. He was qualified in this manner 
for this particular act of the priesthood. But the pos¬ 
session of the blood, which is the life of the animal, was 
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not necessary to the discharge of every priestly act: In 
like manner, Christ was qualified for the work of inter¬ 
cession by his death; but he was not consecrated to the 
priesthood itself by that event. Doubtless he needed 
and received Divine appointment to that office, as did 
the priests of old; for “ no man taketh this honour unto 
himself.” And when the family of Aaron, whom God 
had destined to the priesthood,, were publicly inducted 
into it, it was meet, considering the shadowy nature of 
that dispensation, and the manner in which Divine in¬ 
struction was imparted under it, that that induction 
should be by significant signs, indicative of the nature 
and various parts of the work they had to perform. That 
work included intercession, as we have seen, within the 
veil; and hence some of the ceremonies employed in 
their induction — such as applying sacrificial blood to 
them, and filling their hands with samples of their offer¬ 
ings—which exhibited in figure what was necessary to 
the successful discharge of this part of their work. And 
when these latter ceremonies were performed, since they 
indicated the last of the duties which the priest had to 
perform, their consecration was finished or complete. 
Now to expect anything minutely answering to all this 
in Christ,—to maintain that the baptism of our Lord 
was one part of his consecration to the priestly office, 
because the priests of old were to wash their flesh with 
water,—and that the filling of our Lord’s hands with his 
own sacrifice is to be regarded as another part of his 
consecration, because a significant act of that kind took 
place in the consecration of the Aaronical priests, is in 
my apprehension clearly to explain the antitype by the 
type, and it exposes us to the danger of obscuring the 
glory of that great subject which we desire to illustrate. 
The high priests of old were doubtless typical of Christ; 
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blit that does not entitle us to explain the manner of his 
consecration by theirs, especially as he was not of the 
order of Aaron, but of that of Melchisedec; and of the 
way in which he was consecrated to his office the sacred 
writers say nothing. Our Lord was constituted a priest 
by him that said unto him, “ The Lord sware, and will 
not repent, Thou art a priest for ever after the order of 
Melchisedec” (Heb. vii. 21). As to his consecration 
to that office, if anything more be meant by that expres¬ 
sion than his actual entrance upon it under Divine 
appointment and direction, when he clothed himself in 
our nature, and came to make peace by the blood of his 
cross, I can form no conception of-what is intended. y 
i. § 10. Thirdly .—It is argued that our Lord’s priestly 
office could not commence till he ascended up on high, 
because the apostle affirms (Hcb. viii. 4) that “if he 
were on earth, he should not be a priest, seeing that 
there arc priests that offer gifts according to the law.” 
This argument, I am ready to admit, is primd facie a 
very strong one. There were priests on earth of Divine 
appointment,—they preoccupied the ground,—they left 
no room for the exercise of his priesthood on earth; if 
he exercised it at all, it must be in heaven. This was 
the argument of the ancient Socinians to get rid of the 
doctrine of atonement. “Atonement,” such was their 
argument, “if it had been made, must have been made 
by Christ on earth as a priest; but Christ was not a 
priest on earth, therefore the doctrine of atonement iB 
unfounded.” I need not say that Messrs. M‘Lean and 
Russel most firmly believe the doctrine of atonement; 
yet they both argue from this passage that the priest¬ 
hood of Christ did not commence till after he had left 
the world. I give you the substance of the replies of 
Turretine and of Dr. Owen to these statements. The 
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former tells us that when the apostle says of Christ, 
“For if he were on earth, he should not be a priest,” 
he did not intend to deny absolutely that Christ was a 
priest on earth, since he had asserted in the preceding 
chapter that he was so; that therefore his language 
must have respect to that act or part of his priestly 
office which he describes as his appearance and inter¬ 
cession with the Father on behalf of his people, which 
could not be carried on in any other place than in heaven; 
that the apostle refers to the present time, and means 
that if now Christ were on earth, and were to remain, as 
he means, permanently on earth, lie could not be a priest, 
as the high priest of old did not always remain without,, 
but was constrained sometimes to go into the most holy 
place, id order to fulfil all the parts of'his office. “But 
it does not follow,” he proceeds, “that if our Lord’s 
entrance into heaven was necessary to the continuance 
or consummation of his priesthood, that it was necessary 
to the establishment or commencement —constitutionem 
of it; on the contrary, he could not have ascended into 
heaven, if he had not been previously a priest. It is 
allowed,” he adds, “that his priesthood could not have 
been completed on earth; but it does not follow that it 
could not have been begun there. That which relates 
to the continuance of a priesthood does not always 
appertain to its establishment. It is one thing for his 
priesthood not to be perfect and finished on earth,” 
which we concede; and “another thing not to be truly 
and perfectly a priest on earth,” which we deny. The 
passion and death df Christ must indeed precede his 
intercession, which is another act of the priesthood to be 
carried on in heaven; but they cannot be called a pre¬ 
paration for carrying on his priesthood in heaven, since 
the sacerdotal oblation- consists in his death itself. 
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Heb. v. 5, does not teach us when Christ was consti¬ 
tuted a priest, but by whom, viz. by the Father. It 
points out, therefore, the Divinity of his appointment, 
but not the time. 

Dr. Owen, whose sentiments are not very luminously 
expressed, understands the words “if he were on earth” 
to mean, “if he were to continue on earth, and had a 
priesthood of the same .order and continuance with that 
>of the law;” and gives the following as the meaning and 
force of the whole declaration. “If we did aver him to 
have such a priesthood, as in the discharge thereof he 
were always to continue on earth, and to administer in 
the sanctuary of the tabernacle or temple with the blood 
of legal sacrifices,—on this supposition the apostle grants 
that he could not be a priest. It will be said,” he adds, 
“that he was a priest on the earth, and that therein he 
offered his great expiatory sacrifice in and by his own 
blood. This is true: but, first, this was not on the earth 
in the sense of the law, which alone appointed the sacri¬ 
fices on the earth; it was not in the way, nor after the 
manner of the sacrifices of the law, which are expressed 
by that phrase on earth. Secondly, though his oblation 
or sacrifice of himself was complete on the earth, yet 
the whole service belonging thereunto, to make it effec¬ 
tual in the behalf of them for whom it was offered, could 
not be accomplished on the earth. Had he not entered 
into heaven, to make a representation of his sacrifice in 
the holy place, he could not have been the high priest of 
the church from that offering of himself, because the 
church could have enjoyed no benefit thereby. Nor 
would he ever have offered that sacrifice, if he had been 
to abide on the earth, and not afterwards to enter the 
heavenly sanctuary to make it effectual. The high 
■priest on the great day of expiation perfected his sacri- 
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fice for his own sin, and the sins of the people, without 
the tabernacle. But yet he neither could, nor would, 
nor ought to have attempted the offering of it, had it 
not been with a design to carry the blood into the holy 
place, to sprinkle it before*the ark and mercy-seat, the 
throne of grace. So was Christ to enter into the holy 
place not made with hands, or he could not have been a 
priest.” 

§ 11. Upon the whole we may, I think, safely con¬ 
clude that the apostle did not intend to affirm that our. 
Lord was in no sense a priest on earth; but rather that 
he was not an earthly priest, and that the longer, if not 
the more important part of his ministry, was to be car¬ 
ried on in heaven. I proceed to state some of the more 
direct arguments in support of the opinion that our Lord 
sustained the sacerdotal character in this world. This 
opinion is earnestly supported by Turretine; but I am 
constrained to admit that some of his arguments, though 
they had force doubtless against the Socinians, who were 
the especial objects of his attack, are not conclusive 
against the statements of Messrs. M‘Lean and Russel. 
I shall notice them as they occur. He argues that he 
was a priest on earth, and did not merely become a 
priest in heaven— 

First, because he was called to the priesthood on 
earth. In proof of this he refers to Heb. v. 5 ; Matt, 
iii. 17. Turretine has committed a strange oversight 
with respect to the first of these texts. In a passage 
which I quoted a short time ago, he says the words do 
not teach us when he was constituted a priest, but by 
whom; here he produces them to show that he was con¬ 
stituted a priest on earth. Passing over this oversight, 
the argument of Turretine is however & valid one. 
Christ was made an high priest when he was brought 
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into the relation of Son; and this relationship was con¬ 
stituted at the moment of. the miraculous union of the 
human with the Divine nature, as we formerly showed. 
It is possible that the apostle refers to the resurrection 
of Christ here, as in the first-chapter; but although this 
should prove to be the case, he does not refer to it as 
the event which brought him into the relation of Son, 
but which proved bin; to sustain it: hence it is said 
(Rom. i. 4) that he was “ declared to be the Son of God 
with power,” not rendered his Son, “ by the resurrection 
from the dead.” Accordingly we find from Matt. iii. 17* 
to which Turretine refers, that God addressed him from 
heaven, before his resurrection, in the following manner: 
“ Thou art my beloved Son, in whom I. am well pleased.” 
Then was Christ constituted a priest. 

Secondly: he exercised the acts or duties of a priest 
in the oblation of his prayers for us, and of the sacrifice 
of himself. lie refers to John xvii.; Heb. v. 7, 8; 
Ephes. v. 2; Heb. i. 3; and x. 6, 7, in proof that he did 
perform these actions. Of this there can be, and is,'no 
doubt; but it is obvious that Turretine takes for granted 
the very point in dispute, when he says he performed 
them as a priest. Whatever be said in reference to the 
character in which he presented his petitions to God for 
us, the precise point of contest is whether Christ yielded 
up his life as a voluntary victim, as M‘Lean contends; 
or as a priest, which his opponents think. 

Thirdly, because the priest, who was a type of Christ, 
did not then only become a priest when he entered into 
the holy place, but was a priest even before the oblation 
of the victim. This is true; but it does not militate 
against the views of Messrs. M‘Lean and Russel. They 
do not say that Christ became a priest by entering into 
the holy place not made with hands, but that he was 
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qualifilH for entering, or consecrated for the discharge 
of the duties he had to perform there, by those sufferings' 
which took place a short time previously to his entrance. 
The high priest was a high priest before he entered into 
the holy of holies; but not till—so M‘Lean and Russel 
would say—his consecration had been finished, in the 
manner so frequently referred to in the preceding part 
of this lecture. 

Fourthly: the nature of the priesthood confirms the 
preceding statements, since it was constituted to offer 
both gifts and sacrifices for sin; and these—1 do not 
give his exact language—could not be offered anywhere 
but on earth. This again takes for granted the point in 
dispute. It was the presentation of the blood, our op¬ 
ponents would say, in which the real sacrifice consisted; 
and so the sacrifice which the Saviour offers is the 
oblation of his blood in the heavenly holy place. This 
statement howevdf Turretinc directly opposes, in what 
I state as his 

Fifth argument,—viz. that where there is a true 
sacrifice, there there must be a true priest. But he pro¬ 
ceeds. On the cross the true sacrifice was offered: for 
the language of the apostle (Ilcb.vii. 27, and ix. 25-28,) 
cannot be referred to that intercessional oblation which 
he carries on continually in heaven. This negative he 
supports by the following arguments. 

1. Because he treats concerning oblation, which an¬ 
swers to the oblation of the victims, which was effected 
formerly by their slaughter, and the pouring out of their 
blood. 

2. Because he treats concerning an oblation which 
was made once, and which consisted in the passion and 
death of Christ; not in that which he continually carries 
on in heaven, for that which may be carried on for ever, 
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ad consummationem seculi , cannot be said to Ire done 
once. 

3. De ea scrrao est, in qua visibiliter apparuit, quod 
de diebus carnis suse in terra debet intelligi, non verb de 
ejus mor& in coelis, in qua nunc latet, donee ad judicium 
redeat.* 

4. That oblation is to be understood which ought to 
precede his taking hi? seat at the right hand of God, 
since it is said that after he had offered one sacrifice for 
sin he for ever sat down at the right hand of God; 
where his one oblation is opposed to his sitting down for 
ever. And if this oblation consisted in the perpetual 
appearance of Christ for us, it would not be one offering 
or sacrifice, but a sacrifice for a continuance, even his 
sitting down. And it cannot be said that this .sitting 
down follows this oblation, when it chiefly consists in 
it.f 

I know not how Turrctine would explain the fact 
referred to in the former part of this lecture, viz. that 
individuals who did not sustain the priestly character 
very frequently sacrificed the animal. If there be any 
truth in his argument, that where there is a true sacri¬ 
fice there must be a true priest, they must have been 
priests as well as Christ, i. e. if by sacrifice we under¬ 
stand the act of taking away life. With the reasoning 
of Turretinc in support, of this I entirely agree. It 
enters, in my judgment, into the heart of the contro¬ 
versy, and is the only circumstance which tends to 
rescue that controversy, as carried on between M‘Lean 


* “ This word {once, eipana £, sec Heb. vii. 27,) is used in reference to 
that-oblation which he visibly offered in the days of his flesh on earth, and 
must be understood, not surely of his continuance in heaven, where he is 
concealed from sight till he returns to judgment.” 
t Vol. ii., pp. 439, 440. 
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and hi$. opponents at least, from the charge of being a 
mere logomachy. It is manifest that it is the tendency 
of M‘Lean and Russel’s statements to represent the true 
atonement as having been made in heaven, not on earth. 
Indeed, the question was once asked me by an adherent 
of that system, whether I considered the atonement as 
having been made in heaven or on earth. The slaughter 
of the animal was not, they think, a sacerdotal act,— 
reconciliation was not effected- by it,—the true atone¬ 
ment was made when the blood was carried into- the 
holy place, and sprinkled on or towards the mercy-seat. 
It follows from hence, according to their system of 
making the type explain the antitype, that the death of 
Christ was only preparatory to the atonement,—that the 
latter was only effected when Christ ascended into the 
heavenly holy place with h^s own blood. This is how¬ 
ever, I apprehend, clearly unscriptural doctrine. That 
one offering- by which Christ hath for ever perfected 
them that are sanctified was, we are told, the offering 
of his body once for all. (Heb. x. 10, 14:) lie once 
appeared—where? not in heaven, but on earth; for the 
apostle adds, “ once in the end of the world to put away 
sin by the sacrifice of himself” (chap. ix. 26). He en¬ 
tered in once into the holy place, not to obtain, but 
having obtained eternal redemption for us (verse 12). 
Were I to adopt the sentiments of Russel and M‘Lean, 
they would be in danger of unsettling my views in 
reference to the nature of the atonement,—views formed 
upon the general statements of the inspired volume, 
especially of the New Testament, which represent us as 
having been reconciled to God, in the manner to be after¬ 
wards explained, by the death of his Son. (Rom. v. 10.) 
The peculiar phraseology, “ Christ entered into the holy 
place with his own blood,” is evidently used in allusion 
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to what took place of old. We must be careful not to 
misinterpret it—not to understand literally what is 
meant to be understood metaphorically. Because the 
high priest of old literally carried the blood of the vic¬ 
tims into the most holy place, and made intercession for 
the congregation by sprinkling it upon the mercy-seat, 
the intercession of Christ is exhibited by the terms to 
which I have just referred. But let us take care not to 
obscure the majesty of this subject, by suffering our 
views to be directed by a circumstance which should 
rather borrow its light from the New Testament. The 
Lord Jesus is doubtless gone to appear in the presence 
of God for us. He appears also in the midst of the 
throne, as a Lamb that had been slain; but his appear¬ 
ance there is not his atonement. It derives, on the 
contrary, all its practical influence from the atonement 
which he previously made on earth, when he gave his 
life a ransom for many. And if the great truth, that it 
is the death of Christ, opening the way as it did for the 
bestowment of pardon upon the guilty, consistently with 
the claims and the safety of moral government, be ad¬ 
mitted by an individual, it is to me a matter of very 
subordinate importance when he dates the commence¬ 
ment of the priesthood of our Lord. My chief objection 
to the notion I have opposed is its tendency to disturb our 
confidence in this fundamental truth. 
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THE REDEEMER OF MAN—IIIS INTERCESSION. 

The actual enjoyment of the blessing of redemption dependent on the inter¬ 
cession of Christ:—views of opponents:—his intercession not figura¬ 
tive but real:—one of the grand points of difference between the 
orthodox and Socinians on this point is, with whom intercession is 
made:—tlio interposition of Christ in heaven that of an advocate:— 
the manner of his intercession:—the persons on whose behalf he 
intercedes:—the blessings derived from the intercession of Christ:— 
the lessons taught us by this subject. 

TJtr ANTEKCESSION OF CHRIST. , 

§ 1. The intercession of our Lord, as exhibited in 
passages to which we formerly referred, is the. second of 
those grand branches into which, as we have seen, the 
sacerdotal office of Christ may be divided.* The discharge* 
of this part of the duty which devolves upon him, as the 
great high priest of the church, is essential to secure to 
its members the actual enjoyment of all the blessings for 
the communication of which his sacrifice has laid a solid 
and an honourable basis. Hence the apostle, having 
affirmed the entrance of our Lord into the heavenly sanc¬ 
tuary, and assured us of the sympathy with which he 
regards his brethren, as he is not ashamed to call them, 
in all their afflictions, adds,—“ Let us therefore come 
* See Heb. iv. 14,15; vii. 24, 25; ix. 11,12, 24; 1 John ii. 1. 
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boldly unto the throne of grace , that we may obtain mercy , 
and find grace to help in time of need." In calling 
your attention to this subject, I shall lay before you, 
first, the statements of opponents; and in the second place, 
1 shall endeavour to unfold the manner in which this in¬ 
tercession is carried on; in the third place, I shall point 
out the persons on whose behalf it is presented; fourthly , 
I will endeavour briefly to describe the blessings secured 
by it; and^fifthly, I will detain you on a brief statement 
respecting the lessons taught us by the intercession of our 
Lord. 

§ 2. Fibst. —In explaining the nature of Christ’s 
^tercession, it will be necessary, in order to make the 
subject more lucid, to lay before you some of the principal 
statements of our opponents on this part of Divine truth. 
That the Lord Jesus Christ rose again from the dead, 
and left this world after a residence with his disciples 
forty days, in the manner described by our histories, is 
admitted I believe by the Unitarians of this country 
generally. Some members of the frafunity on the Con¬ 
tinent indeed deny his miraculous ascension, and, if I 
mistake not, discredit the fact of his ascension alto¬ 
gether. He went up one side of a mountain, and down 
on the other, they have the hardihood to state; and thus 
was taken, or rather took himself from his disciples. 
With unblushing infidels of this description we however 
have nothing to do. The contest we are more likely to 
be called to carry on is with those who admit that he 
ascended up on high, and arc accordingly obliged to 
explain the intercession he is said to be carrying on 
in his exalted state in such a manner as that their state¬ 
ments shall not contradict their avowed opinions in re¬ 
ference to his death. Mr. Lindsey tells us that “the 
perpetual intercession of Christ may perhaps be the con- 
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tinual operation and effect of his miracles and doctrine 
in the world, by which men are brought to believe in 
God by him, and to be saved.” I find it difficult to per¬ 
suade myself that this is not a mere joke; at all events, 
it deserves to be treated as such,—it is utterly unworthy 
of notice. The editors of the Improved Version tell us, 
that the intercession of Christ may mean the exertion of 
his powers in some way for thc > benefit of the church. 
In what way they do not pretend to specify: they ac¬ 
knowledge it to be an unknown way; and well may they 
do so,—for how Christ, if a mere man, as they contend, 
although exalted to heaven, should be completely cogni¬ 
zant of all the circumstances of all his people, and be 
able to afford them the aid they need, is certainly a 
difficulty sufficient to nonplus even Socinian ingenuity. 
I believe Unitarians unite in identifying the intercession 
of Christ with the exertion of his power; and they seem 
to suppose, that as the power which he exercises in hea¬ 
ven was not orijhfially his own, but was granted to him 
by God, the good which by virtue of it he does to and 
for the church is expressed as if he obtained it from God 
by intercession. Thus, according to the old mode of 
escaping from a difficulty, all is figure, and the passages 
to which we refer give no countenance to the custom of 
offering prayers to God through the intercession of 
Christ. 

§ 3. In opposition to this, we maintain that the in¬ 
tercession of Christ is a real, and not a figurative inter¬ 
cession,—that it consists in the representation or exhi¬ 
bition of his sacrifice as an honourable basis, on which 
the blessings of salvation may be bestowed upon those 
for whom he intercedes, and with the view of securing to 
them the enjoyment of those blessings. “ The real entire 
nature of the intercession of Christ,” says Dr. Owen, 
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“ consists in the representation of such things as may 
prevail in the way of motive, or procuring cause, with 
respect unto the things interceded for. 

§ 4. The act of intercession, like all other acts, neces¬ 
sarily supposes some object towards whom- it is directed, 
on whom it lights, or who is affected by it. Now the 
grand difference between us and our opponents, at least 
one of the grand points of difference, and which com¬ 
prehends all the others, regards the proper and direct 
object of the act of intercession. Is it God, or man? 
Absurd as it may appear, the Socinian system represents 
Christ as interceding with man, and not with God for 
man. It confounds the kingly and the priestly office. 
The intercession of our Lord is an act of power; and the 
object of that act is the church. Let us see whether the 
statements of Scripture can be made to agree with this 
opinion. “ But this man”—or “ this priest,” as it should 
stand—says the apostle, “because he continueth ever, 
hath an unchangeable priesthood. W\ "efore he is able 
also to save them to the uttermost,” or for evermore, “ that 
come unto God by him, seeing he ever liveth to make 
intercession for them.”* Now the question is, Is this 
intercession an act which has God or man for its object, 
in the sense explained above? In order to show that 
man is the object of the act, which a Socinian must 
prove, or his system—on this point at least—falls to the 
ground, they tell us that the verb kvrv^yavw, rendered 
“ to intercede,” both here and in the thirty-fourth verse 
of the eighth chapter of Romans, means “ to. interpose,” 
—Christ ever liveth to interpose for them, i. <?., as they 

* Heb. vii. 24, 25. - “ this priest,” &e. In the original, 6 Si, but 

this; and the supplemental word should not be man (arSpuiros) but priest 
(Upevc), supplied from the preceding verson—and there “ were many priests 
(Upt7c), &c .; “ but this [priest], because he continueth," #c. 
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imagine, to aid their weakness with his power, and thereby 
to save them. On this gloss, I observe— 

First ,—that the verb curvy ^duta will not bear the 
general sense of interposition. If it be allowed to denote 
interposition at all, it is an interposition of a peculiar 
kind, not by mere power; the interposition of the advo¬ 
cate, who pleads the cause of an individual at the bar of 
justice,—or the interposition of g friend, who pours out 
his cries and tears that merited punishment may be 
averted. The rendering of the Socinians must then be 
objected against. It is too comprehensive, containing 
a larger amount of meaning than the Holy Spirit in¬ 
tended to convey. 

Secondly .—I observe, that if the rendering of the 
Socinians were not thus faulty from its comprehensive¬ 
ness—if the word really included in its undoubted senses 
interposition by a direct act of poAver, there is sufficient 
in the passage to Avhich we now refer, and especially in 
corresponding ones, to show that it is the interposition 
of an advocate, or an intercessor, that is meant. “ Where¬ 
fore he is able also to save them to the uttermost that 
come unto God by him, seeing he ever liveth to interpose 
for them.” The question is, Hoav to interpose? And I 
ask, if the very phraseology does not seem necessarily 
to imply that the interposition is not Avith them, q,s the 
direct and immediate objects of the act implied in the 
term, but with some one else, i. e. with God for them. 
This is rendered further manifest by the nature of that 
salvation which is secured by his living to interpose, 
viz. a salvation which he is able to secure as the great 
priest of the church; for his ability to save is deduced 
by the apostle, not from the mere fact of his unchanging 
existence, but from his unchanging priesthood. It is 
not said, it is to be especially observed, that this priest, 

Q 2 
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because he continueth ever, is able to save them to the 
uttermost; but because he has an unchangeable priest¬ 
hood, in consequence of his essential immortality. Were 
it possible for him to be deprived of his priesthood, 
though he might retain his existence, he would lose his 
power to save. It is the salvation which Christ effects 
as a priest to which the apostle refers in this passage— 
the legal rescue of his,people from guilt and condemna¬ 
tion, and not their deliverance by power from the hands 
of their enemies. And therefore the interposition of 
which lie speaks in the end of the verse, if we permit 
the Unitarians to render it so, is a legal interposition—■ 
an interposition as priest, or it would not be congruous 
with the salvation to which he alludes; it is, in short, 
the presentation of his blood as the ground of the bestow- 
ment of those blessings which his people need. He ever 
liveth to present that blood in the holy place not made 
with hands; and lienee lie is able to save them to the 
uttermost who come unto God by him. This view of 
"the meaning of'this passage is powerfully confirmed by 
the immediately subsequent verses. 

§ 5. Parallel passages also establish the sentiment, 
that the interposition of Christ for us in heaven, as the 
Socinians denominate it, is the interposition of an advo¬ 
cate, .or an intercessor. Take, for instance, Rom. viii. 
33, 34: “Who shall lay anything to the charge of God’s 
elect? It is* God that justifieth; who is he that con- 
demneth? It is Christ that died, yea rather, that is risen 
again, who is even at the right hand of God, who also 
maketh intercession for us.” Now if we adopt the Soci- 
nian explanation, and read the passage “ who also intqr- 
poseth for us,” the question would still be, How does he 
interpose? by an act which has man, or God for its 
direct object? This, we have seen, is the great point 
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in controversy between us and our opponents: we main¬ 
taining that he interposes by pleading the merit of his 
sacrifice to secure our deliverance from the curse of the 
law; and they, on the other hand, affirming that he does 
it by exerting his power some way or another for our 
benefit, by supporting our weakness, and thus rescuing 
us from our enemies. Now I maintain that this latter 
statement of the meaning of the -apostle is at utter vari¬ 
ance with the context. Our Lord’s affirmed interces¬ 
sion for us is adduced by the apostle as justifying his 
confidence that God’s elect shall never come into con¬ 
demnation—that no being can bring a charge against 
them which shall prevail to elfect their final ruin. Who 
does not see, then, that this intercession is not the mere 
exertion of power, but a legal advocacy performed by 
him on their behalf—a presentation by him of grounds 
and reasons for their acquittal and justification which 
no adversary is able to gainsay or resist? 

This explanation of the passage is po,werfully sup- 4 
ported by those words of John to which I have already 
referred. “My little children, these things write I unto 
you. And if any man sin, we have an advocate with 
the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous.” Here we have 
that legal interposition—that interposition of Christ 
with God on behalf of his people, which we have stated 
to be the meaning of li'Tuyxavw in the previous passages 
—distinctly affirmed. The editors of the Improved 
Version pass over this passage very nearly sub silentio: 
7ra/t>a/r\?/To?, say they, is a word of very general import; 
it seems to intend that Christ is the medium of recon¬ 
ciliation. Thus they make John to say, “If any man 
sin, we have a medium of reconciliation with the Father, 
Jesus Christ the righteous.” Now allowing this inter¬ 
pretation to stand, the question returns as in the former 
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cases, How is Christ a medium-of reconciliation ? The 
words “we have an advocate” must mean, we have one 
who can secure the pardon of sin, when unexpected and 
powerful temptations have prevailed against us, so that 
even in these melancholy circumstances We need not 
surrender ourselves to despair,—I say, they must mean 
this, or they would supply no source of comfort. How 
then does Christ secure the pardon of sin? Can any 
one doubt that the apostle intended to intimate that 
there is no need for despair, even when sin prevails? 
because he who made, as he proceeds to declare, a pro¬ 
pitiation for the sins of the world, is ever at the right 
hand of the Father to plead its infinite worth, and thereby 
to secure the actual forgiveness of our iniquities * 

The same view of our. Lord’s interposition (to pre¬ 
serve the adopted and favourite term of our opponents), 
viz. the interposition of an advocate, or an intercessor, 
is given us in the Epistle to the Hebrews (chap. ix. 24): 
“For Christ is not entered into the holy places made 
with hands, which are the figures of the true; but into 
heaven itself, now to appear in the presence of God for 
us.” His interposition is his appearance, presence, and 
power. It is an act which has God for its direct and 
immediate object. It is not the exertion of power put 
forth to aid the weakness of his people; but it is the 
employment of his influence as an advocate,—an influ¬ 
ence derived from the infinite value of that one offering 
by which he has for ever perfected them that are sanc¬ 
tified. 

The point I have hitherto endeavoured to establish 
is that God, and not man, is the direct object of our 
Lord’s intercession. This, as it was formerly said, in¬ 
volves every other. This view of the object of inter¬ 
cession exhibits the nature of it. It proves the truth 
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of the statement with which we commenced, that it 
consists in the representation or exhibition of his sacri¬ 
fice as an honourable basis, on .which the blessings of 
salvation may be bestowed upon those for whom he 
intercedes, and with the view of securing to them the 
enjoyment of these blessings. 

§ 6. Secondly. —The manner in which this interces¬ 
sion is carried on. How does Christ present his obe¬ 
dience and sacrifice, as the moral ground on which may 
honourably be imparted the blessings which his people 
need ? Is his intercession formal and oral ? or is it 
rather virtual and practical? There are not wanting 
several important considerations which would seem to 
show that the latter supposition exhibits the real state 
of the case. 

Oral • supplication, as far at least as God is immedi¬ 
ately concerned, is obviously unnecessary. We merely 
make use of words, in urging a petition, to exhibit to 
the individual, to whom we present it, the strength of 
the motive on which we ground our hope of success. 
When that is unnecessary—or when it can be done 
practically—by some significant action. That method is 
often resorted to, as in some cases at least beyond com¬ 
parison more impressive and efficient. It is said that 
when Marc Antony delivered his funeral oration for 
Caesar, he held up to the view of the multitude by whom 
he was surrounded the robe of his friend, pierced by in¬ 
numerable daggers, and covered with dust and blood; 
and there can be no doubt that this practical interces¬ 
sion possessed a much more powerful influence over the 
passions of his hearers, in exciting them to revenge his 
death, than any language he could have employed. In 
like manner, it may be said that the verbal intercession 
of the Son of God in the world above is unnecessary—* 
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perhaps less efficient than a practical intercession,—that 
the presence of our Lord in heaven, clothed in the body 
of his flesh, in the form and appearance of a Lamb as it 
had been slain, is the most powerful advocacy which 
even the exalted Redeemer himself can employ. 

These remarks gather additional probability from 
the consideration that the essence of our Lord’s inter¬ 
cession—that which is really efficient and prevailing 
with God—that which constitutes the moral ground on 
which the blessings of salvation are bestowed upon the 
church—is the infinite, unchanging, everlasting value of 
the Saviour’s atonement. A verbal statement of its 
value is a mere adjunct of intercession; it is not the 
thing itself. That which really intercedes is the blood 
which was shed upon the cross. Hence it is represented 
by the apostle as speaking far better things than the 
blood of Abel. And hence also the high priest of old, 
when on the great day of atonement he entered into the 
most holy place, to make intercession for the children of 
Israel, uttered no verbal petition. Tt was the blood 
which really pleaded with God; and Aaron interceded 
for the people by sprinkling it upon and before the 
mercy-seat. 

I confess, I am not perfectly satisfied that this argu¬ 
ment is conclusive. Verbal supplication is not in one 
sense necessary, in relation to God, on the part of Chris¬ 
tians in the present state; for the secret thoughts of the 
heart, the unutterable groanings of the spirit are all 
known to him. Yet no one would argue from this cir¬ 
cumstance that it need not be presented. Verbal sup¬ 
plication was in one sense as unnecessary on the part of 
Christ, in relation to God, while he was on earth, as now 
that he is in heaven; yet we know that in the days of 
his flesh he offered up prayers and supplications, with 
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strong crying and tears. If it be said, that though it is 
allowed that God must be acquainted with the wants of 
his people, and the desires of the Son, yet there may be 
other reasons which render verbal supplication necessary 
on earth, I most willingly concede it; but I ask in re¬ 
turn, May there not be other reasons which render it 
necessary also in heaven? I do not by any means ven¬ 
ture to say there are such reasons, but merely to intimate 
that we are not perhaps warranted to form any decided 
opinion upon the subject. 

Oral supplication, it has been further thought, would 
be inconsistent witfr the glorified state of our Lord in 
heaven. Why it should be thought so, I confess how¬ 
ever I am not very well able to conceive. If it be not a 
derogation from his glory to be a real suppliant to the 
Father, I cannot see how the mere circumstance of 
clothing his petitions in words, or what is equivalent 
to words, should deserve to be regarded in that light. 
Christ is represented as having entered heaven through 
the merits of his own blood; and it should never be for¬ 
gotten that it is in consideration of that blood, as the 
result of the infinite complacency with which the Father 
rests upon the work of the Son, that the honour to 
which the Saviour is exalted is opened, and that bless¬ 
ings countless in number, and inconceivable in value,, 
are poured out upon believers during their journey 
through the world. It is the blood of the Saviour which 
interposes (to adopt the favourite term of the Socinians), 
— it is his atonement, powerful as it is to satisfy the 
Divine justice, and magnify the Divine law, and to pre¬ 
serve the Divine government from the inroad pf rebel¬ 
lion and anarchy, even while pardon is bestowed upon 
the guilty, and retaining that power as it ihust do and 
will do throughout eternity,—it is the atonement of our 
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Lord which carries in it the interceding energy,—it is on 
account of its infinite worth that believers obtain mercy, 
and find grace to help them in time of need. It is, I 
apprehend, rendered apparent and undoubted in heaven, 
in some visible and striking manner, that all spiritual 
blessings are bestowed on the ground of the atonement. 
Whether the verbal intercession of the Son of God be 
necessary to effect this,, or whether his appearance there 
in the nature in which he suffered, and bled, and died, 
will be sufficient, I will not undertake to say. The fol¬ 
lowing is the opinion of Dr. Owen. “ The safest con¬ 
ception and apprehension that we caii have of the inter¬ 
cession of Christ, as to the manner of it, is his continual 
appearance for us in the presence of God, by virtue of 
his office as the high priest over the house of God, repre¬ 
senting the efficacy of his oblation, accompanied with 
tender care, love, and desires for the welfare, supply, 
deliverance, and salvation of the church.” * 

§ 7. Thirdly. — The persons on whose behalf his inter¬ 
cession is presented. On this point, as on every other, 
we must walk exclusively by the light of Divine revela¬ 
tion. “ If any man sin, we have an advocate with the 
Father, Jesus Christ the righteous.” These words were 
addressed to those whom John calls “ brethren,” “ be¬ 
loved,”—to those who were qualified to enjoy commu¬ 
nion with the Father, and with his Son Jesus Christ, i. e. 
to real Christians. Again: “ Christ is entered into hea¬ 
ven itself, now to appear in the presence of God for us.” 
The term us includes all whom he denominates “holy 
brethren,” “partakers of the heavenly calling,” and 
whom he exhorts to “ come boldly ter the throne of grace, 
and obtain mercy, and find grace to help in time of 
need,”— i. e. to real Christians. Again, Heb. vii. 25 : 

* Vol. v., pp. 564, 565. 
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“Wherefore he is able to save to the uttermost,” because 
“ he ever liveth to make intercession.” For whom then 
does he thus intercede? “For those,” he himself tells 
us, “ that come- unto God by him,” i. e. for real ClfHs- 
tians. Again, Rom. viii. 34: “Who is he that con- 
demneth? It is Christ that died, yea rather, that is 
risen again, who is even at the right hand of God, who 
also maketh intercession for us.”. Who are the indivi¬ 
duals for whom the intercession is made? The con¬ 
text tells us that they are those who are interested in 
the love of Christ, “ God’s elect,” whom he did predes¬ 
tinate, and whom he will ultimately glorify,— i. e. real 
Christians. 

Thus it manifestly appears to be the doctrine of the 
word of God,- that the intercession of our Lord is em¬ 
ployed on behalf of his people only. And in this point 
of view, there is a broad line of distinction between his 
atonement and his intercession. There is a sense in 
which his atonement was made for all men, inasmuch as 
it was intended to constitute a broad and ample basis, 
on which the banners of the cross might be unfurled, 
and the whole family of man invited to partake of the 
blessings*of salvation. But the intercession of Christ 
belongs to what the old divines call the “ application ” 
rather than the impetration of redemption. His inter¬ 
position in the world above is designed to set in opera¬ 
tion that grand system of agency by which he is brought 
to the enjoyment of that bright and glorious reward, for 
the sake of which he despised the shame of the cross,— 
even the eternal salvation of a multitude which no man 
can number, redeemed by his blood, from among all 
nations, and kindreds, and people, and tongues. Of 
course his intercession has a narrower range than his 
atonement. It is confined to those for whom he gave 
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his life, with that speciality of intention to render it an 
eternal blessing to them, of which we have had occasion 
to speak formerly. It is never employed on behalf of 
othtrs, as He can never intercede in vain. 

§ 8. Fourthly. — The blessings which he designs to 
secure by it. One comprehensive statement will include 
the whole. He intercedes on their behalf for everything 
which is necessary to secure their final enjoyment of the 
kingdom above. The honour of rescuing a countless 
number of the human nace from the deep degradation 
and wretchedness to which their apostacy from God had 
reduced them—of restoring them to a state of moral 
resemblance to the great Eternal—and of bringing them 
ultimately to glory—constitutes the reward which the 
Father promised to him. He is constituted the great 
Captain of their salvation; and his heart is set upon the 
attainment of this promised blessing, with a degree of 
earnestness, and warmth, and energy, of which we can 
form no adequate conception. Everything then which 
is essential to the attainment of this object he implores 
from his Father. Everything that is necessary to give 
them a legal title to the inheritance above, and to make 
them meet for its enjoyment—everything wliich-is needed 
to secure their triumph over all their adversaries, to 
support them in the dark valley of the shadow of death, 
and to prepare them for an endless state of progression, 
of holy activity, and of sacred enjoyment, when they 
have reached its termination— the Redeemer intercedes 
with his Father to bestow. As the respective members 
of the great company of the chosen to salvation appear 
on the theatre of the world, he secures for them, by 
intercession in the manner previously described, that 
enlightening and renovating influence which separates 
them from the children of the evil one, and forms them 
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for his own glory: he pleads his sacrifice for the for¬ 
giveness of their past transgressions; and when they sin, 
he advocates their cause with his Father, so that they 
do not sink into despair and ruin. He watches o-ver 
them with more than a mother’s tenderness for the babe 
she has brought into the world, <and nourishes at her 
bosom. He is intimately acquainted with their circum¬ 
stances—their trials, their wants. Not an enemy rises 
against them whom he does not sec; not a whisper of. 
opposition is aroused which he does not hear; not a 
breath of reproach assails them which he does not feel. 
In all their afflictions, he is a*fflicted. He is able to 
succour them, having himself suffered being tempted; 
and whatever it is necessary to secure on their behalf, 
by the interposition of his advocacy and intercession, 
he will certainly obtain. “ Seeing then that we have a 
great high priest, that is passed into the heavens, Jesus 
the Son of God, let us hold fast our profession. For we 
have not an high priest which cannot be touched with 
the feeling of our infirmities; but was 'in all points 
tempted like as we are, yet without sin. Let us there¬ 
fore come boldly unto the throne of grace, that we 
may obtain mercy, and find grace to help in time of 
need.” 

§ 9. Fifthly. —The lessons which are taught us by the 
intercession of Christ. 

First .—The infallible security of all who come unto 
God by him. The almighty Saviour pleads with the om¬ 
nipotent Jehovah on their behalf—intercedes for every¬ 
thing that is essential to their present security and their 
future glory! In these circumstances, they themselves 
must be omnipotent, at any rate invulnerable. Well 
might the apostle say, in a strain of holy triumph and 
joy, “ What shall we then say to these things? If God 
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Be'for us, who can be against us?” (Rom. viiu 31, ad 
finpm .) 

Secondly .—The boundless love of Christ towards his 
people. The whole of his conduct towards them springs 
from this sacred—this blessed souree. We were not 
deserving, says an excellent writer, but he was pitiful; 
we were not valuable, but he was bountiful; we were 
not necessary to him, but he was infinitely necessary to 
us. . “ Herein is love, not that we loved God, but that 
he loved us, and sent his Son to be the propitiation for 
our sins.” It was because Christ was superlatively good, 
and because we were poor, and wretched, and miserable, 
and blind, and naked, and in want of all things, that 
this glorious Being had compassion on us in our apos- 
tacy and ruin. He lived and died, he reigns and inter¬ 
cedes, that we might live, and not die. This great work 
he began to execute here; and he carries it on in the 
heavens throughout eternity. In that world of glory, 
although elevated to the throne of the universe, and 
beholding all'things beneath his feet,—although loved, 
obeyed, and worshipped with supreme attachment and 
homage, by the great kingdom, of virtuous beings, he 
assumes and executes the office of an intercessor for 
the fallen children of Adam. In that world he is not 
ashamed to call them, however degraded by their apos- 
tacy, and however odious by their guilt, by the endear¬ 
ing names of friends and brethren. He is the universal 
Ruler; but he is not ashamed to appear as the older 
brother, the firstborn of this human assembly,—nay, as 
a suppliant for those whom he rules. He is a person of 
infinite dignity and perfection; but he is not ashamed 
to appear as a companion to those who could originally 
say to corruption, “Thou art our father;” and- to the 
worm, “ Thou art our mother, and our sister.” Thus 
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the character which he exhibited on earth, he sustains 
in heaven; he is full of grace and truth. 

Thirdly .—The unchangeableness of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. From eternity he rejoiced in the foresight of 
the blessings to the enjoyment of which he intended to 
raise his people. When on earth, his heart was still set 
on the attainment of the same object. He endured re¬ 
proach, and contempt, and shame, and spitting—the 
desertion of his friends, and the contumely of his enemies, 
—he encountered the wrath of man, the malice of devils, 
the anger of God,—he suffered the agonies of a violent 
and ignominious death, that he might bring his people 
to glory. He has ascended up on high to accomplish 
the same purpose. In that glorious world, amid all the 
splendours of his exaltation, he forgets not for a moment 
those worms of the dust whom he came to redeem,— 
those backsliding, frail, sinning apostates, for whom he 
poured out his blood on the accursed tree; but, in the 
strong language of the apostle, “ ever lives to make inter¬ 
cession for them.” By his intercession, as well as by his 
government, he secures their continuance in holiness, 
cleanses them from. secret faults, restrains them from 
presumptuous sins, and thus keeps them innocent of the 
great transgression. Thus his love is from everlasting 
to everlasting, great beyond example, beneficial beyond 
degree! 
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THE IlEDEEMER OF MAN—I1TS KINGLY OFFICE. 

The subjects of the lecture:—proof that our Lord is vested with regal 
authority:—real not figurative dominion:—the ground on which 
dominion was conferred on Christ:—the manner in which his power 
is exercised, in the kingdom of providence:—in the kingdom of 
grace:—the government of Christ does not interfere with the just 
authority of temporal sovereigns:—carried on by spiritual means:— 
it will secure the final conquest of the redeemed over their foes. 


THE KINGLY OFFICE OF CHRIST. 

§ 1. All that I shall feel it necessary or desirable to 
state on this subject comprises the following particulars. 
I shall first show that this office is actually sustained by 
our Lord; secondly , exhibit and support the view which 
we take of its nature,—that it is an actual dominion; 
thirdly , unfold the grounds on which this dominion was 
conferred upon him; and fourthly, point ouf the manner 
in which this power or authority is exercised. 

§ 2. First. —I shall endeavour to prove that our Lord 
is actually invested with dominion. Of this there can be* 
no doubt, with those who submit their understandings 
and judgments to the word of God. “ Wherefore,” says 
the apostle Paul, “God also hath highly exalted him, 
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and given him a name which is above every name: that 
at the name of Jesus every knee should bow, of things in 
heaven, and things in earth, and things under the earth; 
and that every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ 
( is Lord, to the glory of God the Father.” (Phil. ii. 9-11.) 
i^nd again, Eplies. i. 26-23 : “ He raised him from the 
dead, and set him at his own right hand in the heavenly 
places, far above all principality, and power, and might, 
and dominion, and every name that is named, not only 
in this world, but also in that which is to come: and 
hath put all things under his feet, and gave him to be 
the head over all things to the church, which is his*body, 
the fulness of him that filleth all in all.” These state¬ 
ments are in harmony with his own declarations. “ All 
power, ,f said he to the disciples, “ is given to me in hea¬ 
ven and in earth. Go ye therefore, and teach all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the 
Son, and of the Holy Ghost.” In the judgment hall, also, 
he addressed Pilate in the following manner. John xviii. 
36, 37: “ My kingdom is not of this world: if my king- 
■ dom were of this world, then would my servants fight, 
that I should not be delivered to the Jews: but now is' 
my kingdom not from hence. Pilate therefore said unto 
him, Art thou a king then? Jesus answered, Thou sayest 
that I am a king. To this end was I born, aryl for this 
cause came I into the world, that I should bear witness 
unto the truth.” In this character the ancient prophets 
had written of him. (Isaiah ix. 6, 7.) And the sacred 
writer in the second psalm, looking forwards into gos¬ 
pel times, and contemplating the confederacy of the 
nations to prevent the establishment of his empire in the 
world, says, in the assurance of victory, “ Yet have I set 
my king upon my holy hill of Zion.” The Saviour then 
has dominion. I proceed— 
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§ 3. Secondly ,—to exhibit and support the view which 
we take of its nature , viz. that it is an actual and not 
a merely figurative dominion. It is somewhat difficult to 
ascertain what our opponents understand by that power 
to which the Saviour is exalted. Mr. Lindsey, in com¬ 
menting upon that passage in the first chapter of the 
Ephesians to which I formerly referred, says it is a figu¬ 
rative representation—that Jesus Christ is said, after his 
resurrection, to be seated at the right hand of God in 
heaven,— i. e., as he explains it, to be advanced to the 
greatest dignity in the Christian dispensation; “above 
all principality, power, and might,”— i. e., he says, above 
all the officers and ministers of the Jewish or Christian 
dispensation, expressed by the well-known phraseology 
of the present age, and the age to come. This interpre¬ 
tation, he thinks, makes the apostle’s doctrine consistent, 
intelligible, and pertinent; but it gives no countenance, 
either to the commonly received opinion of the existence 
of a celestial hierarchy, or the popular doctrine of the 
superiority of Christ to angels and. other supposed celes¬ 
tial spirits. 

It is not very easy to determine what Mr. Lindsey 
means in the above extract, when he says that Christ is 
exalted to the greatest dignity in the Christian dispen¬ 
sation. The following extract from the sequel to his 
Apology will show more clearly what he does not mean. 
It is a note upon the sixth verse of the second chapter 
of Ephesians: God “ hath raised us up together, and 
made us sit together with Christ in the heavenly places.” 
“ As it is said, chap. i. 20, that God hath seated Christ 
at his own right hand in the heavenly places, so here it 
also said that God hath raised us up, and made us sit 
together in heavenly places: thus these Christians are 
^actually supposed to be in heaven, and this change and 
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exaltation to be effected, while the apostles were alive. 
.No real elevation therefore is intended, either of Christ, 
or his apostles and the first Christians; but it is the dress 
and clothing which the writer gives to the subject, to raise 
in his readers the most exalted ideas of the gospel, and of 
the mighty power of God by which it was propagated.” 

In harmony with this denial of Mr. Lindsey that 
Christ is really elevated, the Secinians, I believe, gene¬ 
rally maintain that lie has no real or personal authority 
or dominion. He is, they affirm, a figurative king, as 
well as a figurative priest, possessing no power to touch 
the hearts, either of his friends or his enemies, by direct 
influence, but governing them exclusively by the doc¬ 
trines and promises and threatenings of that religion 
which bears his name; and in consequence of the influ¬ 
ence of which he is said to be a king, and to have autho¬ 
rity and power. 

According to this view of the matter, there is no 
more propriety in denominating Christ a king than in 
designating—I do not say the apostles, because they, it 
may be said, Avere delegated by their Master,—but cer¬ 
tainly no more propriety than in designating Moses a 
king. Christ and Moses Avere both men, according to 
the Socinian scheme. They received the light they 
communicated to the Avorld equally from God. They 
received it directly from God: Moses not less so than 
Christ. If then the latter may be denominated, and is 
denominated a king, on account of the poAverful influ¬ 
ence of his religion, Avhy may not the former? And 
yet Moses is characterized as a servant, and Christ as 
a son over his own house. It follows then, by neces¬ 
sary consequence, that the dominion of Christ is not 
the moral influence >r not merely the moral influence 
of the religion • which taught. 

K 2 
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Independently of this objection, it becomes us seri¬ 
ously to ask ourselves, whether .those statements of the 
regal authority of Christ to which we referred, as well as 
others which might have been adduced, “ can be inter¬ 
preted satisfactorily and fairly of nothing more than the 
moral influence of the Christian religion, excluding the 
idea of any personal agency, authority, and dignity in 
Christ himself.” For myself, I acknowledge, I cannot 
but think, with an excellent writer, “ that they who 
‘conceive that those expressions which appear to attri¬ 
bute to Christ personal dignity and authority are wholly 
figurative’ might, upon the same principles, and with 
equal reason, adopt the theory of the Anti-supernatural¬ 
ists,—that Jesus fainted on the cross, and was taken 
down apparently but not actually dead; that he was 
resuscitated by the care and efforts of some skilful 
Essenes, or other persons whose names and professional 
skill (like those of the Essenes) are studiously kept in 
silence; that lje spent about six weeks in close conceal¬ 
ment among his tried adherents; that, as it became no 
longer safe or practicable for him to remain undis¬ 
covered in or near Jerusalem, he took a favourable 
opportunity of going, with a select body of his disciples, 
to a retired summit of Mount Olivet; that while he 
was there, giving to them admirable instructions for 
carrying into the widest effect his virtuous and philan¬ 
thropic-plan for the improvement of the human race, 
it happened at the opportune moment that a thunder 
cloud rolled along the mountain, and cut him off from 
the sight of his companions,—a few. flashes of lightning 
being mistaken by his honest but ignorant and timorous 
adherents for visions of angels, or the persons in white 
clothing might be two or three of the ablest and most 
trustworthy of his friends whom he had privately in- 
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structed in this part of his wisely adapted contrivance; 
that, taking advantage of this circumstance, he descended 
into the opposite valley; that he lived for some years 
afterwards in the deepest seclusion, showing himself 
only on very few occasions, and to very select persons, 
particularly to Saul, whom he accosted near Damascus, 
and prevailed upon to become a leader of the sect, which 
wanted a man of his character, and talents; and that, 
in fine, where, how, and when this distinguished re¬ 
former and philanthropist ended his days, no liistorical 
document whatever lias come down to us, and probably 
care was taken that none should exist.” * 

Now if this statement had proceeded from the pen 
of a writer who avowedly regarded the Christian reli¬ 
gion, and the gospel history on which it is founded, as 
a farce, it would be in character; but its appearance in 
the production of one who professes to believe the Divine 
origin of Christ! arfity displays unparalleled inconsistency, 
as well as appalling impiety.f 

* Dr. J. Pye Smith, vol. ii., pp. 320, 330, Fourth Edition. 

f [The Editor has not been able to determine to what individual writer 
the statement in the text, as to “ unparalleled inconsistency as well as ap¬ 
palling impiety ” refers. Because, the preceding extract from “ The Scrip¬ 
ture Testimony” represents the opinions of a class of writers—the Anti¬ 
supernaturalists—not those of any specified individual. The Author cannot 
have supposed Dr. Smith to have adopted the notions condemned with such 
just warmth, for Dr. S. in the next page uses the following strong language: 
—“ In a word, if the declarations which have been adduced [from Scrip-, 
ture in the preceding discussion] do not attribute to Christ an intelligent, 
personal, and constant agency, &c., I question whether such a DOMINION 
can be shown from the language of Scripture to be vested in the Deity 
himself” The only solution the Editor can think of, is that the words,— 
“Now if this statement had proceeded from the pen,” &c., must refer to an 
extract inserted in the preceding page (244) from Belsham’s Calm Inquiry, 

viz. “- those expressions which appear to attribute to Christ personal 

dignity, Sfc., are wholly figurative.” Still that statement is not brought 
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. ’Besides, as I have observed elsewhere, if the kingdom 
of Christ be merely the influence of the doctrines which 
he tanght, what are we to understand by the surrender 
of this kingdom into the hands of the Father, at the 
close of the proceedings of the last day ? It is essential 
to moral agents to be governed by moral means; the 
influence and rule of motives must be perpetuated in 
heaven. The church above are represented as praising 
and loving and worshipping God, under the influence of 
the recollection that he redeemed them by the blood 
of his Son. How then, we ask again, is the kingdom 
surrendered ? 

§ 4. Thirdly.— I proceed to exhibit the grounds on 
which this dominion was conferred upon the Lord Jesus 
Christ. On- this point the statements of the New Tes¬ 
tament preclude all doubt. .1 observe— 

First, —that it is not a dominion which essentially 
belongs to him. Hence he is said to have been appointed, 
or constituted,.heir or possessor of all things (Heb. i. 2); 
and the name above every name which lie possesses -to 
have been given to him (Phil. ii. 9). Hence also he 
himself, addressing his disciples, said, “All power is given 
unto me in heaven and in earth.” (Matt, xxviii. 18.) 

Secondly ,—that it was conferred upon him by the 
Father. It was God who constituted him heir of . all 
things,—and God who gave him the name which is 
above every name. (Heb. i. 2; Phil. ii. 9.) 

Thirdly ,—that it was bestowed as the reward of his 
work. Phil. ii. 5-11: “Let this mind be in you, which 
was also in Christ Jesus: who, being, in the form of God, 

•v 

into the extract as the embodiment of the opinions of this individual author, 
but of a class: nevertheless he is its writer (see Scripture Testimony, as 
aTx>ve); and, consistently, he ought to have been an Auti-sUpcrnaturalist, 
and believe “ the Christian religion and the gospel history..... a farce.’ ,r \ 
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thought it not robbery to be equal with God: but made 
himself of no reputation, and took upon him the form 
of a servant, and was made in the likeness of men: and 
being found in fashion as a man, he humbled himself, 
and became obedient unto death, even the death of the 
cross. Wherefore God also hath highly exalted him, 
and given him a name which is above every name: that 
at the name of Jesus every knee should bow, of things 
in heaven, and things in earth, and things under the 
earth; and that every tongue should confess that Jesus 
Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father.” 

Fourthly, —that it was imparted to furnish the means 
for the accomplishment of his designs of mercy towards 
an apostate Avorld. He is made head over all things to 
or for the church, for its benefit. (Ephes. i. 22.) 

Objection _As Jesus Christ is a Divine person, how 

can power and dominion be imparted to him? How can 
He who possesses all power, and a right to sovereignty 
as God, of which nothing can deprive him, receive either 
by communication? This, Dr. Dwight thinks, is the 
most plausible argument against the Divinity of Christ; 
and he proceeds to consider it with particular attention. 
I cannot say, however, that the fruits of this particular 
consideration appear to me peculiarly interesting or 
important. The amount of his statements is that Christ 
as man, and as Mediator, was capable of exaltation,— 
that he was exalted in the latter character, and exalted 
by Him, necessarily so, under whose commission he acted, 
and to whom he had voluntarily become a servant. To 
me it appears that the employment of the term “exalta¬ 
tion,” in the progress of the discussion, tended to veil, 
in some measure, the real difficulty from the Doctor’s 
own mind; or at any rate prevented his replying to it 
so satisfactorily as he might have done. .The term exal- 
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tation is rather indefinite, if not ambiguous. The mere 
occupancy of a throne cannot give an individual those 
personal qualities which are essential *to the carrying on 
of the government. And, on the other hand, the mere 
fact of non-occupancy cannot deprive him of such qua¬ 
lifications. Our Lord, as Mediator, comprised in his 
complex person all the qualifications requisite to the 
holding of the reins of .universal empire, before he was 
exalted to it. Power, accordingly, in the ordinary sense 
of the word, could not be imparted to him; but a right 
or authority to employ his essential omnipotence in his 
new character -of Mediator, and for the accomplishment 
of the purposes for which that character was assumed, 
might be communicated, and actually was so. The 
exaltation of our Lord then consisted, not in conveying 
wisdom to one who was Omniscient, nor power to one 
who was omnipotent, but in conferring upon him a legal 
title to employ these attributes in the new relation he 
hacf assumed for the accomplishment of the purposes of 
eternal mercy. 

§ 5. Fourthly. — The manner in which this power or 
authority is exercised. To exhibit more clearly the views 
which I wish to lay before you on this part of the sub¬ 
ject,. it will be necessary for you to recollect the two 
separate branches into which the kingdom of Christ 
divides itself, viz. those of providence and grace, the 
former being subordinate to the latter. He is said to be 
the head of his body—the church, and to have been 
made head over all things to or for the church. It 
follows therefore, as a necessary consequence, that 
though the empire of Christ is strictly universal, his 
mode of exercising his sovereignty in these distinct 
divisions of that empire may be, and indeed must be, 
essentially different. In the one case, he rules over an 
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enlightened and an obedient people; in the other, he 
employs unconscious and sometimes reluctant agents as 
the instruments of accomplishing his purposes. Let us 
then— 

First ;—consider the manner in which, and the pur¬ 
poses for which, he guides the reins of the kingdom 
of providence. The object here is I apprehend two¬ 
fold. First, to secure the means of bringing certain 
individuals, included in the number of the chosen to sal¬ 
vation, within the reach and influence of the gospel. 
This is the instrument by which the conversion of the 
soul to God is effected. When the world by wisdom 
knew not God, it pleased him by the foolishness of 
preaching to save them that believe, i. e. by the in¬ 
fluence of those doctrines which were exhibited in the 
preaching referred to. To secure the salvation of men, 
it is accordingly necessary that the Lord Jesus possess 
the power of bringing those individuals for whom he 
died, with that speciality of intention to which we haf e 
alluded, within the reach and influence of the gospel. 
But how could he possess this power, if the empire of 
providence were; not entrusted to him? Suppose the 
case of one of those individuals, living in a country even 
on which the light of revelation has beamed. He resides, 
it may be, not far from a place where the gospel is 
preached in its purity; but, sunk in carelessness, and 
ignorance, and sensuality, he never thinks of going to 
hear it. The Bible, it may be, is in his possession; but 
from the same cause, it is thrown into some obscure 
corner, and there becomes covered with dust and cob¬ 
webs. This is one of those cases which the possession 
of the government of the world enables the Lord Jesus 
to meet. For he can cause the hand of his providence 
to conduct the minister of Divine truth to the very door 
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of the house in which he resides; or he can cause him 
to take up the Bible, as if it were by accident, when in 
search of something to enable him to while away the 
time which hangs oppressively upon his hands; or he 
can stretch him upon the bed of languishing, and put to 
flight all his indifference and carnal security by bring¬ 
ing him to a near view of the eternal world, and thereby 
inspire a desire to look into that volume which he had 
formerly despised! But how the soul of this individual 
and the gospel of our salvation could be brought into 
contact with each other, were not the government of the 
world laid upon the shoulders of our exalted Immanuel, 
it is difficult or impossible to say. 

Secondly: the object of the kingdom of providence 
is to ensure the gradual progress, and ultimate uni¬ 
versal diffusion of the gospel throughout the world. It 
has been frequently observed, that of all the forms of 
religion which have appeared in the world, Christianity 
is the only one whose adherents have distinguished 
themselves by a spirit of proselytism; while there is no 
form of religion which was likely to encounter such de¬ 
termined and fierce opposition. The exclusive claims 
to truth which it decidedly avowed—the spirit of holi¬ 
ness which it breathed — the uncompromising attacks 
which it made upon the pride, and selfishness, and sen¬ 
suality of the human heart, aroused against it the in¬ 
dignation of men of "all ages, and professions, and station, 
and threw up in its way what seemed a wall of adamant 
to oppose its progress. Is it not manifest, that jf the 
empire of providChce had not been entrusted to the 
Saviour, his gospel would have made but very slow and 
imperceptible progress, if indeed it had made any degree 
of progress at all? That which was disposed to let 
would have hindered; and this power of the Saviour 
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could not have been employed in removing it out of the 
way. The case is different now that the government of 
the world is laid upon his shoulders. Bearing in his 
omnipotent hands the sceptre of supreme and universal 
dominion, he can raise those nations which are disposed 
to aid in the diffusion of the gospel to high political 
power and eminence; while others, resolved to employ 
their influence in retarding its progress, he can dash in 
pieces “ like a potter’s vessel.” He can turn the council 
of the destroyer into foolishness, or render his most in¬ 
veterate enemies the unconscious instruments of accom¬ 
plishing his will. He can call into existence, and endow 
with all the requisite qualifications, the instruments he 
designs to employ, and send them forth into fields ready 
prepared for their labours. He can prepare the neces¬ 
sary channels in regions the most barren and desolate, 
and pour along them the sacred current of the water of 
life, diffusing spiritual beauty and fertility •wherever it 
flows. In short, while he does not infringe on the ne¬ 
cessary freedom and accountability of voluntary and 
accountable agents, he can so direct and control their 
actions as that all, though they may not think so, shall 
contribute, more or less, towards the ultimate and 
universal triumph of the gospel throughout the world. 
And he not only can, but he actually does do all this. 
Yes; every step in the providential administration of 
our exalted Immanuel has been a step in advance to¬ 
wards the glory of unlimited empire. No event has 
taken place in the world, however stubborn the front it 
might apparently present, which has not been made to 
bend and fall into the rank of an auxiliary to this grand 
and delightful consummation. Nor will the case be 
otherwise in the days which are to come. The sceptre 
of providence is still in the hands of our exalted Im- 
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manuel; and there it will remain, till the entire purpose 
for which it was entrusted to him shall have been 
effected—till all nations shall have seen the salvation 
of God—till the top stone shall have been laid upon the 
great building of mercy, and all the elect of God shall 
have been gathered together from the four winds, from 
one end of heaven to the other; and then, when this 
purpose shall have bpen attained—when the last battle 
shall- have been fought—the last victory won—the last 
enemy of the church subdued and destroyed, — then, 
when all the redeemed of the Lord shall have been 
brought to that glory which had been afore prepared 
for them, this empire, held in trust for a specific and 
an accomplished purpose, shall be surrendered into the 
hands of his Father, that God may be all in all. “ For 
he must reign,” says the apostle, i. e. retain possession 
of the kingdom of providence, “ till lie shall have put all 
enemies under his feet. And when all things shall have 
been subdued unto him, then shall the Son also himself 
be subject unto him that put all things under him, that 
God may be all in all.” 

§ 6. Secondly .—We shall consider the manner in 
which the Saviour exercises his power in the second 
branch of his kingdom—the kingdom of grace. I have 
said that the empire of providence is subordinate to 
this. The world is put under his dominion, that the 
news of salvation may be carried to its inhabitants. The 
hand of Providence, so to speak, brings the vessels of 
mercy to be reformed and modelled anew, and made 
meet for the Master’s use, by the fingers of Divine grace. 
And the church is put under his dominion that all its 
members may be brought to glory. 

(Mrst). —With reference to the chosen to salvation, 
the power of Christ is exerted in introducing them into 
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his spiritual kingdom. In order to this, every individual 
of their number must undergo a new and spiritual birth. 
The natural birth introduces us into the kingdom of the 
God of this world—“ the prince of the power of the air, 
the spirit that now worketh in'the children of disobe¬ 
dience.” By nature all men are children of wrath. In 
order to our translation into the spiritual kingdom of 
Christ, it is necessary that the hand of Providence bring 
the gospel to us. But this is not all that is necessary. 
There is a principle of enmity against God, and conse¬ 
quently against the gospel, which unfolds his character 
in every human heart previous to conversion to God, 
which, left to its own natural development, would lead 
in every case infallibly to the rejection of the gospel. 
The Lord Jesus Christ therefore exerts his royal pre¬ 
rogative, as the exalted King in Zion, to subdue their 
enmity, and to change their hearts. The residue of the 
Spirit is with him. The third person of the adorable 
Trinity, who, in the economy of redemption, is the 
source of all illumination and sanctification, and who 
exerts his saving power under the direction of the 
Saviour, in consequence of his investiture with the regal 
dignity, is sent by him to open their hearts to receive 
the gospel, to turn them from darkness to light, to im¬ 
plant those holy principles within them by. which they 
are led to devote themselves to his glory. 

(Secondly). —Christ’s power is exercised in govern¬ 
ing them after their introduction into it. And the 
sovereignty which he exercises over th§m is adapted to 
their nature as moral and accountable agents. It is the 
government not of physical influence, but of motives 
adapted to produce rational conviction and cheerful 
obedience. As the exalted King, in Zion, he establishes 
a system of laws for their observance; and to his au- 
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thority they are bound to exercise submission,—though 
to his authority exclusively, for there is no head of the 
church but Christ. A kingdom containing two heads 
would be regarded as a monster in the political world: 
so gross an anomaly as this cannot be conceived to exist 
in the kingdom of Christ. Its subjects may say, “ One 
is our Master, even Christ; and we are brethren.” There 
have been men, or bodies of men, who have prescribed 
doctrines to the faith of their fellow disciples; and inter¬ 
posed, by their authority, to render obligatory practices 
which the laws of Christ do not themselves enjoin. But 
all this is a most manifest infringement on the preroga¬ 
tive of the King in Zion. It is an exhibition of the 
same spirit with that which leads the man of sin to sit 
down in the temple of God, showing himself as if he 
were God; and it cannot fail to experience the punish¬ 
ment which it deserves. Such an assumption of autho¬ 
rity cannot secure obedience to its dictates, without 
corrupting .the very principle of obedience itself; for if 
Christ be the exclusive head of the church—the only 
Lord of the conscience, it is manifest that no external 
observances whatever can be acceptable to him which 
are not prompted by a sacred regard to his authority, 
coupled with the desire to promote his glory. In mat¬ 
ters purely religious, indeed, there is no authority but 
Christ,—there is no power whatever which can render 
'the reception of any sentiment, or the practice of any 
alleged duty, binding upon us. Any being who at¬ 
tempts to do this is an usurper of the throne of Christ; 
and obecjience to him has in it all the guilt of rebellion 
against our lawful Sovereign. 

§ 7. The government of Christ, in consequence of its 
spiritual nature, does not interfere with the authority or 
power of temporal sovereigns; it has a different object 
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in view. It is the design of human legislation to pre¬ 
serve our persons and our possessions—our civil rights 
and privileges in general—from the hands of aggression 
and violence. The government of the exalted King of 
Zions aims at sanctifying our natures, and at making us 
“meet to be partakers of the inheritance of the saints in 
light.” There can be no clashing of interests, no oppo¬ 
sition of orders in the commands issued by our spiritual 
and our temporal prince; unless indeed the latter should 
depart from his proper sphere, and invade the province 
and prerogative of the former,—and then the maxim 
must be acted on, “ It is right to obey God rather than 
men.” 

.§ 8. The government of Christ, being spiritual in its 
nature, is carried on by spiritual means; not by the. 
power' of the sword. “ The weapons of our warfare are 
not carnal, but. mighty through God to the pulling down 
of strong holds.” The laws that have been instituted, 
accompanied as they are with the most powerful motives 
to operate upon our hopes and our fears, are the instru¬ 
ments of his government—the means by which he 
obtains and retains that ascendancy in the hearts of. the 
vessels of mercy which leads them in all they do to aim 
at promoting his glory. P»y this instrumentality, the 
Holy Spirit first awakens them to a deep, and lively, 
and saving impression of the paramount and infinite 
importance of eternal concerns; and it is by the same 
instrumentality, by the power of the doctrines, and pro¬ 
mises, and threatenings, and prospects of the gospel— 
the mind being sustained in the spiritual and believing 
apprehension of this gospel by the sovereign influence of 
the Holy Spirit—that the Saviour continues to preserve 
his authority over them, till they are made meet for the 
enjoyment of himself. 
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§9. (Thirdly). — The power of Christ is further 
exerted in securing their final conquest over ..all their 
adversaries. 1 say “ final,” because, for wise purposes, 
their enemies are permitted occasionally to triumph over 
them. Satan buffets them; temptations assail them; for 
a time they ^re overcome: but though they fall, they 
shall rise again. . “ My sheep,” said Christ, “ hear my 
voice, and I know them, and they follow me: and I 
give unto them eternal life; and they shall never perish, 
neither shall any man pluck them out of my hand.” He 
died to deliver, and lie lives to save them; and “if, 
when we were enemies, we were reconciled to God by 
the death of his Son, much more, being reconciled, we 
shall be saved by his life.” 

It should, ever .be borne in mind, that nothing can 
finally triumph over the people of God, without tri¬ 
umphing over their faith. They must be driven from 
Christ, driven into unbelief, before they can be de¬ 
stroyed. The Lord Jesus can then secure their final 
conquest over their adversaries in two ways: either, 
first, by preserving them from those assaults upon their 
fhith and confidence which might be in danger of over¬ 
throwing it; or, secondly, by so strengthening their 
faith that nothing can overturn it. He can prevent our 
being tired above that we are able; or he can put forth 
the arm of his power, and kindle within us such a spirit 
of unhesitating reliance upon his faithfulness, of uncon¬ 
querable patience, of unflinching firmness, of dauntless 
courage, and undying ardour, that our adversaries may 
be ready to regard it as an hopeless expenditure of 
time and of strength even to make an attack upon us. 
Having a name given to him at which every creature 
bows, in heaven, on earth, and under the earth, he can 
easily put an hook in the jaws of the grand enemy him-' 
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self, as in the case of Job. He can ward off disease, and 
shelter us from the tempestuous visitations of his pro¬ 
vidence, or preserve us from the fiery trial of tempta¬ 
tion ; or if he suffer one, or even all of these events to 
befal us, Re can bring our faith out of the trial, as gold 
out of the crucible seven times purified.. 

(Fourthly). —Christ’s power is exhibited in adjudging 
to them the rewards of his kingdom at the last day. 
This is arl honour conferred upon him $s the reward of 
his work. “ The Father judgeth no man, but hath com¬ 
mitted all judgment unto the Son: that all men should 
honour the Son, even as they honour the Father.” For 
the discharge of this important office, he will come in 
regal pomp and splendour. The glory and manifesta¬ 
tions of that day will outdo in magnificence the most 
august day our world witnessed since its creation. Our 
Lord will come “ in the glory of his Father,” and in 
his own “ glory, and all the holy angels with him; then 
shall he sit upon the throne of his glory,” and pronounce 
the final sentence on “ all kindreds of the earth,” accord¬ 
ing to the decisions of his word of truth— the gospel 
of our salvation; lie will place upon the heads of 
God’s people the crown of glory, admit them to his own 
and his Father’s presence, and they shall sit down with 
Him in his kingdom for ever and ever. 

(Finally ).—Christ will appear as the glorified head 
of his body—the church—throughout eternity. He will 
surrender the kingdom of providence into the hands of 
the Father at last, that God may he all in all. He will 
no longer require to act as the priest of his people; but 
he will not relinquish the relation in which he stands to 
them as their elder brother, their chief, their prince, 
their King. Our nature has been taken into a state of 
eternal union with the second person in the Triune Je- 
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MISCELLANEOUS LECTURES. 




LECTURE I. 


PROVIDENCE. 

Definition of the term:—tlio object of Divine providence:—tlie universe 
under the superintendence of, proved: — its extent—all things, 
events, and creatures:—state and circumstances of men:—actions, 
fortuitous and voluntary, under the control of (Joel's universal provi¬ 
dence. 


§ 1. The term itself (from the Latin provideo , “ to 
foresee,”) denotes “foresight, timely care, forecast, the 
act of providing.” A man who does not look before him, 
and endeavour to secure what is necessary for the sup- 
"ply of his own wants, as well as the wants of those who 
are dependent upon him, is distinguished by “ improvi¬ 
dence.” A provident man is one who anticipates the 
Avants of the day before they recur, that he may be able 
to meet and supply them as they arise; and providence 
is the abstract quality,—it is the temper and conduct by 

which such an individual is characterized. There is 

• 

nothing in the word itself to limit its application to the 
foresight and care of God:.yet as that is the grandest 
and noblest manifestation of providence, the term is 
now used emphatically-to denote “ the care of God over 
created beings; or that system of Divine superintend- 
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ence by means of which the order and harmony of the 
universe are preserved, and all the purposes of the 
Divine will are accomplished.” 

Our remarks on this subject may be comprised under 
the following heads. We shall, first, state the general 
object of Divine providence; secondly , prove the fact 
that the universe is under the superintendence of Divine 
providence; thirdly , examine the extent to which this 
Divine superintendence reaches; and fourthly , explain in 
what manner its intentions arc accomplished. 

§ 2. First. — We are to state the general object of 
Divine providence. I mean by this, for what purpose is 
the Divine superintendence of the universe exerted ? 
And I answer— 

First, —to preserve in existence all the beings and 
worlds which have been brought into being by Divine 
power. Hence God is said to uphold- “ all things by 
the word of his power.” . In him also, it is further said, 
“ we live, anil move, and have our being.” 

Secondly ,—to direct and govern them, so that the 
purposes of the great Eternal in their formation may be 
accomplished. It cannot be doubted, that the grand and 
ultimate purpose for which the universe was created was 
the manifestation or promotion of the Divine glory. To 
secure this object, both support and government are 
necessary. The universe must be upheld, and every 
motion both of inanimate and animate creation must be 
directed; or these not only might, but certainly would 
be a failure, as to the accomplishment of the object for 
which it was brought into being. 

§ 3. Secondly. — We are to prove the fact that the 
universe is under the superintendence of Divine providence . 
Of this fact reason supplies us with ample evidence. 
From this source, we learn that the state and circurn- 
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stances of created existences, as well as the honour of 
God, require that it should be so. 

First .—The state and circumstances of created exist¬ 
ences require that the universe should be under the 
superintendence of Divine providence. The weakness and 
dependence of the creature render it necessary; for as it 
is essential to the very idea, of a creature that it has 
derived existence from God, so it is of the very nature 
of derived existence to need perpetual support. None 
but an infinite being—a being who exists by necessity of 
nature—can be independent, or self-sufficient for its own 
support. That which does not necessarily exist, in the 
first moment when it began to be, does not and cannot 
necessarily exist any one moment after its creation; but 
owes its continued existence, through each successive 
moment, to that energy which produced it. It is pal¬ 
pably absurd to suppose that a single fragment of the 
universe would escape sinking into the vortex of anni¬ 
hilation, were Divine support withdrawn. . I know the 
contrary of this has been maintained; but by no man of 
intelligence, whose judgment, with reference to this point 
at least, was not pitiably blinded by opinions previously 
formed. Not to need Divine support is to be independ¬ 
ent, i.e. to possess an attribute of Divinity. And as one 
Divine attribute cannot be separated from the rest, if 
the universe does not need support, it would follow that 
the universe must be omniscient, omnipotent, infinite, 
eternal, &c., i. e. must be God. 

Further: the ignorance and perversity of the crea¬ 
ture render it necessary. .The ultimate object of God 
ill putting forth his creating power was, as we have 
seen, to promote his glory; he can have no other object 
in view, in permitting the beings and worlds formed by. 
him to retain, for a time, the existence he originally im- 
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parted. But how could any part of creation promote 
the Divine glory, if it were left to its own management 
and direction ? A very considerable portion of created 
existence is utterly destitute of will and intelligence; it 
is dead, inert matter. To secure a revenue of glory 
from such materials, they must manifestly be under the 
guidance of infinite wisdom. 

Another branch of this universe of beings, viz. man, 
possesses intellect indeed; but it is beclouded by sin. 
It calls good, evil; and evil, good. It puts darkness 
for light, and light for darkness. It uses not its feeble 
taper in devising means for promoting the Divine glory, 
but obscuring it. The perversity of the creature here 
renders it necessary that the Universe should be under 
the superintendence of Divine providence; for the glory 
which God derives from fallen man is the result of 
omnipotent power and infinite wisdom, guiding their 
actions to an end which they designed to subvert and 
destroy. 

And if the remaining part of the universe, viz. holy 
angels, and sanctified men, possess intellect, in union 
with moral excellence,—if they burn with an ardour 
ever so bright and glowing to promote the honour of 
their Creator,—still they need a rale to walk by, they 
need guidance and government; or through the neces¬ 
sarily limited nature of their perception, they may sully 
the lustre of those very perfections which they desire to 
display and glorify.. The consequences of actions are 
at times so greatly beyond the calculation of created 
intellect—the paths which lead ultimately to that blessed 
point to which all the actions of moral agents should 
tend are sometimes so divergent, that even the highest 
archangel might occasionally err, and fail in the great 
purposes of his being, if all worlds, and all creatures, 
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and all the actions of .creatures, were not under the 
superintendence of Divine providence. 

Secondly. — The honour of God requires that the 
universe should be placed under the direction of Divine 
providence. I mean, that having created the worlds of 
matter and of mind, it does not appear to us that it 
would be honourable to him to cast them off without 
his support and guidance and blessing. What parent 
ever derived honour from abandoning his child? and 
what is the universe but the creature of God, needing 
his fostering care, and waiting upon him, as the eyes 
of children are directed to their parents, for all needful 
communications ? 

Besides if the universe were able to retain its exists 
cnee without constant Divine support, i. e. without the 
constant influence of Divine providence, which however 
we have seen is not the case, how many opportunities 
would Jehovah lose for developing his character, and 
exhibiting the glory of his perfections, by not exerting 
over it the constant superintendence of his providence! 
This argument holds good, whatever is conceived to be 
the final end of the creation of the world. If that end 
were the bestowment of good upon his creatures, can 
it be supposed that he who formed them, upon this sup¬ 
position, to render them happy, would immediately on 
their creation leave them to their fate, and abandon all 
the opportunities afforded by their prolonged existence 
for securing the great purpose of their being? It is 
incredible. Or if his object in their creation were, as 
we believe, the promotion of his own glory, a similar 
question, with even yet more effect, may be asked,— 
Who can believe that Jehovah created the world to 
show forth his glory, if he does not assume the office 
of the Governor of the world, and so guide and direct 
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everything to this end? There is then abundant sup¬ 
port for the established cnthymeme, that “if there be a 
God, the world is governed by providence.” The same 
reasons which impelled him to create, impel him also to 
govern the world. And upon the whole, we need not 
hesitate,to adopt the language of Turretine. “Si Deus 
non curat mundum, id propteria fit, vel quia nescit, vel 
quia non potest, vel quia non vult: sed quomodo hoc 
dici posset sine summa in Deum blasphemia, cum et 
sapientissimus sit, qui omnia, et omnibus prospicit; et 
potentissimus , cui nihil est alvvarov-, et optimus , qui ut 
summa bonitate mundum prime creavit; ita non potest 
non eadem mundum creatum conservare et regere?” * 

, Further: of the fact that the universe is under the 
superintendence of Divine providence, experience or 
observation, as well as reason, supplies us with ample 
evidence. “There are,” says Fletcher, “actual proofs 
of government in the natural world. By government 
we mean the orderly administration of laws. Now there 
are laws by which natural causes act, and according to' 
which the operations of nature am conducted. These 
operations are various, yet uniform; diversified, yet 
harmonious; complicated, yet regular. All the classi¬ 
fications of science, and all the indications of experience 
and observation, proceed on this principle of order and 
regularity.” Such laws and provisions must proceed 
from some origin. Some intelligent, thinking, powerful 

* i.e. Freely rendered—“If God does not govern the world, it is 
because of ignorance, or a want of ability or of will. But how can this bo 
said, without the highest' blasphemy against God, since he who is thoroughly 
acquainted with all- things, and in all, must be infinitely wise [ sapientissi - 
mm —most wise], and he to whom nothing is impossible must have infinite 
power; and as he who created the world at first did so from the highest 
kind of goodness, so does not he, under the influence of the same goodness, 
preserve and govern the world when brought into existence?” 
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being made and settled these arrangements. Only that 
Being who formed the universe could establish them; 
and there is no other being who is not subject to them. 
They cannot be self-established; for that would imply 
the self-motive and self-existent power of dependent 
existences. There is neither philosophy nor religion in 
supposing that an inherent plastic power resides in what 
is called nature. 

Such is briefly the support which the general doc¬ 
trine of providence derives from sources independent of 
Divine revelation. I must not, however, pass over this 
branch of the subject without referring you to the testi¬ 
mony which the inspired volume brings to it. 

In our general description of providence, we have 
said that providence sustains and governs. In confir¬ 
mation of the first, we may appeal to such passages as 
the following. Of the second person of the adorable 
Trinity—and it is of no consequence to our present 
argument which of the persons of the Godhead is repre- 
.sented as the agent—it is said that u by him all things 
consist ,” or remain in the state and obey the laws origi¬ 
nally impressed upon them,—that he upholds “all things 
by the word of his power.” In God, it is declared, “we 
live, and move, and have our being:” and everything, 
necessary for the support of that being flows from his 
parental care; for the eyes of all flesh wait upon him, 
and he giveth them their meat in due season. The very 
hairs of our head are all numbered; and not a sparrow 
can fall to the ground without our Father. 

With reference to the government of providence, it 
is said of God that “ he doeth according to his will in 
the army of heaven, and among the inhabitants of the 
earth.” Even insensible matter is under his control. 
Fire and hail, snow and vapour, and stormy wind, fulfil 
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his word; and with reference to intelligent agents, we 
are told that he maketh the most refractory, even the 
wrath of man to praise him, and the remainder of wrath 
he docs restrain. In short—for on this point I cannot 
enlarge—the whole of the Bible exhibits Jehovah as so 
ordering the affairs of individuals, and of nations, as to 
secure the grand purpose he had in view in creating the 
world,—viz. the promotion of his own glory, in the sal¬ 
vation of a multitude which no man can number, of all 
nations, and kindreds, and tribes, and peoples, and tongues. 
One of the most prominent distinctions between Divine 
revelation and ordinary history is, that when the same 
general events arc narrated, the latter exhibits (it is its 
province so to do,—it is not able indeed to do more,) 
the agency of man; the former, the agency of God. 
Profane history exhibits the instruments by which Jeho¬ 
vah works: the linger of Divine revelation points to the 
unseen but almighty hand which wields and guides the 
instrument,-and causes even Ilerod and Pontius Pilate, 

. together with the Jews and the people of Israel, to do- 
Avhat the hand and the council of God determined before 
to be done. 

§ 4. Thirdly. — We proceed to investigate the extent to 
which this Divine superintendence reaches. -With reference 
to this point, it is not too much to say that the provi¬ 
dence of God has relation to all beings, and to all events; 
to creatures animate and inanimate; to good and bad 
angels; to good and bad men, and to all their actions: 
for his throne is in the heavens, and his kingdom ruleth 
over all. There is not an operation in nature, whether 
it be in harmony with, or in violation of, the ordinary 
laws according to which physical events take place, in 
which his providence is not concerned. Whether the 
spring delights us by its freshness, or the autumn by.ifs 
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profusion and maturity,—whether the sun rises or sets, 
—whether the moon withdraws its shining, or pours over 
the world its soft and gentle light,—whether the skies 
are all serene, and the air all salubrious,—or whether the 
heavens gather* blackness, and the tempest howls, and 
the thunder rolls, and the lightnings play, and the fierce 
and sweeping tornado spreads around us universal de¬ 
solation, is to be ascribed to the providence of Him who 
originally made all things, and for whose pleasure they 
are and were created. 

There is, further , not one of the meanest of his creatures 
to the care of which the providence of God does not conde¬ 
scend. “ As the sun’s light, so God’s providence disdains 
not the meanest worms.” It has been.observed, that in 
the enumeration of the works of creation, only the great 
whales and small creeping things are mentioned, and not 
the intermediate creatures; to show that the least as well 
as the greatest are under his care. It is one of his titles 
to be the preserver of beasts, as well as of men. He is 
the great caterer for all creatures. The young lions 
seek their meat from him. They attend him for their 
.daily portion; and what they gather and meet with, in 
their pursuit, is God’s gift to them. He listens to the 
cry of the young ravens, though they are birds of prey. 
He gives to the beast his food, and the young ravens 
when they cry. Psalm civ. contains a lecture on the 
doctrine of providence. It sets before us the providence 
of God throughout the world. It presents to our view 
the great Eternal operating upon the creatures of his 
power, according to a law imprinted on their natures, 
and causing them to observe exactly the statutes he has 
enacted for their guidance. He sendeth forth his com¬ 
mand upon the earth; and his word, i. e. of providence, 
runs very swiftly. He preserves all things in their sta- 
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tions, and in the observance of the laws he originally gave 
to them. “ They continue this day,” says the psalmist, 
“ according to thy ordinances ; for all are thy servants,” 
— i. e. the earth, and what is upon it. 

§ 5. It is more interesting, however, to observe that 
the providence of God extends to everything which re¬ 
lates to the human race—to the state and circumstances 
of men, and to the actions of men. 

First .—To the state and circumstances of men. The 
care of Providence commences with our birth; and it is 
especially exercised during the years of infancy. “ Thou 
art he,” said the psalmist, “ that took me out of the 
womb: thou didst make me hope when I was upon my 
mother’s breast. I was cast upon thee from the womb: 
thou art my God from my mother’s belly.” (Psalm xxii. 
9, 10.) It is the providence of God which provides so 
suitable a nourishment for the infant immediately on its 
coming into the world, and infuses so tender an attach¬ 
ment towards it in the bosoms of those to whom the care 
of it is immediately entrusted, as to lead the prophet to 
say, “ Can a woman -forget her sucking child, that she 
should not have compassion oh the son of her womb?” 

Providence appoints the station we are to occupy 
in society—the rank in which we move. It fixes the 
bounds of our habitations. It extends to the professions 
we choose—the trades we follow—the measure of public 
countenance we obtain—the success with which we are 
favoured. It determines the degree and the kind of 
trials which shall fall to our lot—the measure of sick¬ 
ness or of health, of wealth or of poverty, of kindness or 
of enmity, we are to experience. And it decides, finally, 
concerning the term of our continuance in the present 
life: whether we shall sink into our graves, while our 
breasts are full of milk, and our bones moistened with 
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marrow; or in the bitterness of our soul, never eating of 
pleasure. 

.The hand of Divine providence is especially worthy 
of our attention in whatever relates to our spiritual and 
eternal welfare. And here, ^s it has been well remarked, 
there are some footsteps of Providence which have a 
more immediate subserviency to the conversion of men; 
particularly their being placed under the means of grace, 
either bringing the gospel to them, or ordering jtheir 
abode where it is preached,—and that in such a way as 
is most adapted to awaken, instruct, convert, or reprove, 
as means conducive to that great end. Moreover, it is 
to be recognised in casting our lot where we may con¬ 
tract friendship and intimacy with those whose conver¬ 
sation and example may be made of use to us, for our 
conviction, imitation, or conversion. 

And to this it may be added, that sometimes the 
hand of God is especially displayed ini sending afflictions, 
which are sanctified, and rendered means of- grace, and 
have a tendency to awaken men out of their carnal- 
security. This is one way whereby God speaks to man, 
to withdraw him from his purpose, and to hide pride 
from him. Sometimes God makes his exemplary judg¬ 
ments, that are abroad in the world, effectual to warn 
sinners to flee from the wrath to come. And as to the 
preaching of the gospel, there is a peculiar hand of Pro¬ 
vidence sometimes in giving a suitable word, in which 
case God often overrules the thoughts and studies of his 
ministers; so that they, are, as it were, directed without 
their own forethought, relating to this event, to insist 
on such a subject that God designs to make instru¬ 
mental for the conversion of souls. Thus he sets home 
on the consciences of men, keeps it fixed on the ima¬ 
ginations of the thoughts of their hearts, and enables 
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them to improve it to his glory in the conduct of their 
lives. 

Secondly .—Providence extends to all the actions of 
men. There are only two classes of actions which 1 
would specify at this time ^ they are fortuitous or acci¬ 
dental, and voluntary. 

1. The providence of God extends to fortuitous 
actions. There is no, such thing as chance. “ What is 
casual to us,” says Cliarnock, “ is ordained by God. God 
never leaves second causes to struggle and act in a 
vagabond'way; though the effect seems to us to be a 
loose act of the creature, yet it is directed by a superior 
cause to a higher end than we imagine. The whole dis¬ 
posing of the lot which is cast into the lap is from the 
Lord. A soldier shoots an arrow at random, and God 
guides it to be the executioner of Ahab for his sin; 
which death had been foretold by Micaiah. God gives 
us a certain rule to judge of such contingencies: ‘And 
if a man lie not in wait, but God deliver him into his 
hand.’ (Exod. xxi. 13.) A man accidentally kills an¬ 
other, but it is done by a secret commission from God: 
God delivered him into his hand.” 

2. Providence extends to all voluntary actions. To 
good actions; not by compelling, but inclining the will. 
It constrains not a man to good against his will, but 
powerfully moves the will to do that by consent which* * 
God had determined shall be done. The way of man is 
not in himself. The motion is man’s,—the action is 
man’s; but the direction is from God. “It is not in 
man that walketh to direct-his steps.” To evil actions; in 
permitting, restraining, and so directing and governing 
him, as that they ultimately issue in the Divine glory. 
Hence Joseph said to his brethren, when he made him¬ 
self known to them in the land of Egypt, “And God 
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sent me before you to preserve you a posterity in the 
earth, and to save your lives by a great deliverance. So 
now it was not you that sent me hither but God.” (Gen. 
xlv. 7, 8.) In like manner, it is said of Pharoah that 
the Lord hardened his heart,—that he made the heart 
of Sihon king of Heshbon obstinate, that lie might deliver 
him into the hand of Israel. It is further declared, that 
the Lord put a lying spirit into* the mouth of all the 
prophets that deceived Ahab. And of Herod, Pontius 
Pilate, and the Jews, it is declared that they were 
gathered together to do whatsoever God’s counsel had 
determined before to be done. These passages, in con¬ 
nection with various others of the same general charac¬ 
ter, are sufficient to prove that the providence of God- 
lias some concern even with the sinful actions of men. 
What that concern is will be more fully made to appear 
in a subsequent lecture. 
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LECTURE II. 


PROVIDENCE. 

(continued.) 

I'ho manner in which providential designs are accomplished:—the connec¬ 
tion of God’s providence with physical changes:—the universe not 
a machine, and its changes the result of laws, and indirectly of the' 
agciicy of God:—the opinion that every change is-not from the 
operation of laws, but from the direct agency of God:—the difficul¬ 
ties involved in these opposite views, stated:—particular providence, 
not affected by:—the connection of providence with the voluntary 
actions of men:—its agency necessary to all physical acts irrespec¬ 
tive. of the moral character:—the prosperity of the wicked supplies 
the grand objection to the idea that the world is governed by the 
providence of the righteous God. 

§ 1. Tiie only remaining topic of discussion with 
reference- to the great doctrine of providence is— 

Fourthly,— to state the manner in which the provi¬ 
dential designs of God are accomplished; or, the manner 
in which Divine agency is exerted to secure the accomplish¬ 
ment of the Divine purpose. 

This is a subject of considerable importance, and far, 
very far indeed, from being unattended with difficulty. 
That Jehovah has some concern in those vast and com¬ 
plicated changes which constitute the phenomena of the 
.material world is admitted by all who are not atheists 
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in reality, whatever they may be in profession. But 
what is the precise nature of that agency, it is by no 
means so easy to determine. This is the point to which 
I shall direct your attention in the present lecture. In 
farther discussing this subject, 1 shall endeavour to 
ascertain, first, what concern the providence of God has 
with the physical changes ivhieh we .perpetually see 
around us; and secondly, what with regard to the vo¬ 
luntary actions of men. 

§ 2. First .—What concern Divine providence has 
with the physical changes—the varying and shifting phe¬ 
nomena of the material universe,—changes which take 
place among the objects of which.it consists,—changes 
from motion to rest, from rest to motion, from barren¬ 
ness to fertility, from fertility to barrenness, &c. Now 
how are these changes produced? Is it by the direct 
energy of the great First Cause?—by the aid of some 
mechanical principle of operation? or through the in¬ 
strumentality of certain powers and properties which the 
Creator has impressed upon matter? And if the latter 
should be affirmed to be the case, how does the power of 
the great First Cause unite with the derived power of 
second causes, so as to give birth to all the phenomena 
of the material universe? There are some who conceive 
of the universe as a vast machine, with all its parts so 
nicely adapted to each other as to be at once capable of 
deriving motion from, and communicating motion to 
the adjacent parts. Of this machine they admit that 
God was the author; and if he has any concern in pro¬ 
ducing the motion of its various parts, they conceive 
him somewhat in the light of a main-spring. It would 
not be honourable to him, they think, to suppose that 
every minute and subordinate wheel receives its motion 
directly from him. He communicates the first grand 

T 2 
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impulse; and that impulse, by a train of mechanism, 
reaches throughout the whole extent of the system. 

The sentiment I have endeavoured to describe ap¬ 
pears to me to be without foundation in fact. There 
are but few phenomena of the physical world that afford 
it the slightest countenance; and there is not a single 
fact, I will venture to assert, that can be accounted for 
on mechanical principles alone. There is indeed some¬ 
thing like mechanism in the construction of the human 
body. Its contrivances are mechanical contrivances. 
The construction of the joints, and the position and 
actions of the muscles, are of this kind. The muscles 
are mechanical powers; and they operate according to 
the recognised laws of mechanism. But after all, there 
is more than mechanism even here. If, when the muscle 
contracts, the motion of the bone to which it is attached 
should be allowed to be mechanical, what shall we say 
to the contraction of the muscle itself? l>y what law of 
mechanism shall we account for that? And if the prin¬ 
ciples of mechanics fail us here, how much less aid may 
we expect to derive from them when we reflect upon the 
mysterious fact, that muscular attraction is obedient to 
the volition of the mind? And what is there at all 
analogous to mechanic agency in the motions of the 
planets—the production and growth of animals and 
vegetables, &c. ? “ It is utterly inconceivable, that 

works of such stupendous art, as the constant and 
regular productions of the bodies of vegetables and 
animals, should be derived from laws, such as those, 
to which we have now referred, implanted at the crea¬ 
tion, in dead matter. Every new vegetable and animal 
is a new production of Divine power; and it is just as 
possible that they should arise into existence at first, 
without that agency, as afterwards.” 
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§ 3. The universe then is not a clock, or a watch. 
The changes which it exhibits are not to be resolved 
into mere mechanical operations. It is true they take 
place in an uniform undeviating manner,—a circum¬ 
stance which enables us to lay all our plans with refer¬ 
ence to futurity. They obey,, in this respect, certain 
laws, i. e. the same antecedents are uniformly followed 
by the same consequents. But laws are not causes, or 
agents; power does not reside in them, or ernanatQ from 
them. They are merely rules, by which, or according 
to which, actual agency exerts its power. We might 
with as much propriety say, that the laws which mark 
the progress of certain diseases are the extinguishers of 
life, as that the laws of nature are the causes of the 
events which take place in the material world. And 
yet it is surprising how prone we are to ascribe real 
efficiency to these laws, and to conceive of them as 
operating in the production of the changes we sec 
around us, rather than as rules, according to which the 
great First Cause himself operates. The laws of nature 
are only a summaiy description of the antecedents and 
consequents which are invariably found in connection 
with one another. 

Amongst those who discard the idea of mechanism, 
there are many who imagine that all the changes we see 
around us, i. e. that all the phenomena of nature, are the 
results of certain powers and properties impressed upon 
matter by the great Eternal. According to this view 
of the matter, Divine energy is no further concerned in 
the production of these phenomena, than in sustaining 
those powers or properties from which they immediately 
spring. The second cause, on this scheme, has efficiency 
to produce the effects with which it is connected, i. e. 
it has derived efficiency; and this derived efficiency is 
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in fact the immediate cause of all the^changes which 
take place in the material world: but the great First 
Cause sustains this efficiency. It is not, for instance, 
they think, by the direct energy of God that the muscles 
of the human body contract; but by some power over 
them, which the Creator has bestowed upon the will of 
man. In like manner, it is not by the direct agency of 
God that the earth is carried round the sun in a certain 
orbit; but by the immediate influence of two powers, 
which the Creator has impressed upon matter, whose 
combined operation produces the very motion required. 

§ 4. There are others who maintain, on the con¬ 
trary, that God is the operator, so to speak, in every 
event which takes place,—that it is by a direct exertion 
of his power that the muscle contracts in obedience to 
volition, and that the earth is moved forward in its 
orbit round the sun. According to this sentiment, God 
is in fact, with reference to physical events at least, the 
only agent in the universe. Second causes are not, in 
• strict accuracy of expression, causes at all. They pos¬ 
sess no efficiency, in the ordinary sense of the word at 
least, either derived or underived. They arc only ante¬ 
cedents to certain consequences. They are signs, so to 
speak, that certain events will follow; but they possess 
no necessary connection with them. They are not the 
producers of them, even in the sense of instruments. 
They are connected together by the will of God; but 
they only exist in union,—because God has determined 
that when the first event takes place, he will invariably 
exert his power to originate the second, which we call 
the effect. 

§ 5. I cannot say that I am prepared to give an 
opinion with reference to these conflicting statements. 
I see great difficulties oh either side,—difficulties so great 
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that my judgment is in a state of suspense. On the one 
hand, I see the difficulty of conceiving of what are called 
physical or second causes otherwise than as antecedents 
merely. I see the difficulty of supposing that efficiency, 
in any sense in which the word is ordinarily undei'stood, 
should be communicated to them. I cannot understand 
derived efficiency; nor how active powers or properties 
should be imparted to dead, inert matter. When it is 
said that two particles of matter in free space approach 
each other, in consequence of the mutual power of at¬ 
traction which they possess, I own that, if the words 
arc intended to convey more than the bare fact itself, 
or that such will invariably be the result, I know not, 
L can form no conception of what it is, more than this 
which they do express, or were intended to express. 
I am free to acknowledge that 1 can as easily conceive 
of matter possessing the power of sensation and thought, 
as the power of attraction, in the sense in which the 
term “power” is generally used;, and that of the powers 
of matter in general, as they are called, I find it difficult 
to form any other notion than that some events are con¬ 
nected with other events by the will and power of God; 
so that, in fact, God is the direct agent in every event 
which takes place in the material world. At the same 
time, I am not insensible to the weight of the arguments 
which are brought against this opinion by a late able 
writer and metaphysician, whose words I now quote. 

“But God the Creator, and God the Providential 
Governor of the world, are not necessarily God the 
immediate producer of every change. In that great 
system which we call the universe, all things are what 
they are, in consequence of his primary will; but if 
they were wholly incapable of affecting anything, they 
would virtually themselves be as nothing.” “Even while 
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material objects are themselves reciprocally productive, 
as well as susceptible of change, it may be said, in one 
sense of the word, that God is the author of all the 
changes that take place; for it was in order that they 
might be antecedents of the very changes which are 
consequent on their presence, that he formed them with 
the powers or qualities which those changes are believed 
by us to exhibit. But it is in this sense only that God 
is the author of them; and to suppose that he is himself 
the real operator, and the only operator of every change, 
is to suppose that the universe which he .has made exists 
for no purpose.” In stating the doctrine which he op¬ 
poses, he adds, “According to this doctrine, it is God, 
and God alone, who, when light is present, affects our 
minds with -vision; it is He, and he alone, who, when 
we will to raise our arm, produces the necessary con¬ 
tractions of the muscles.” And in opposing this state¬ 
ment, he says, “The production of so simple a state as 
that of vision, or any other of the modes of perception, 
with an apparatus which is not merely complicated, but 
in all its complication absolutely without efficiency of 
any sort, is so far from adding any sublimity to the 
Divine nature in our conception, that it can scarcely be 
conceived by the mind, without lessening in some degree 
the sublimity of the author of the universe, by lessening, 
or rather destroying all the sublimity of the universe 
which he has made. What is that idle mass of matter 
which cannot affect us, or be known to us, or to any 
other created being, more than if it were not? If the 
Deity produces, in every case, by his own immediate 
operation, all those feelings which we term sensations or 
perceptions, he does not first create a multitude of inert 
and cumbrous worlds, invisible, and incapable of affect¬ 
ing anything whatever, that he may know when to 
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operate, in the same manner as he would have operated 
though they dtd not exist.” And again he states, that 
“the changes which take place, whether in mind or in 
matter, are all ultimately resolvable into the will of the 
Deity, who formed alike the spiritual and material sys¬ 
tem of the universe,—that as the Creator of the world, 
and the Wilier of those great ends which the laws of 
the universe accomplish, God is himself the author of 
the physical changes that take place in it, is most true.” 
“But however deeply we may be impressed with these 
truths, we cannot find in them any reason for supposing 
that the objects without us, which he has made surely 
for some end, have, as made by him, no efficacy, no 
power of being instrumental to his own great purpose, 
merely because whatever power they can be supposed to 
possess must have been derived from the fountain of all 
power.” 

The extracts which 1 have given you are taken from 
Dr. Brown’s Essay on Cause and Effect ,—a work of 
singular acuteness, but less satisfactory to me than his 
volumes on Mental Philosophy , in consequence of what I 
cannot avoid conceiving several self-contradictory state¬ 
ments which it contains. Even the extracts I have 
given appear to me to oppose the leading design and 
sentiments the work; yet are they very powerful in 
opposition to the opinion 1 have, I acknowledge, been 
wont to cherish,—the opinion that God is the imme¬ 
diate producer of every change which takes place in the 
material world, as it keeps that Deity always in view as 
the great connecting principle among all the various 
phenomena which we observe. I would not be under¬ 
stood as passing any judgment upon this difficult ques¬ 
tion ; it is perhaps enough to know that every change in 
the universe takes place through the providential influ- 
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ence of God, whether that influence be directly exerted 
in every individual movement, or whether through the 
instrumentality of certain powers and properties im-. 
pressed by him upon the material creation. 

§ 6. The decision of this question does not at all 
affect the question of a particular providence. If God, 
indeed, is the immediate producer of every change, all 
providences must be particular, and equally particular. 
There is no essential and characteristic difference be¬ 
tween the ordinary and extraordinary operations of Pro¬ 
vidence, between every-day events and miracles. All 
the distinction is, that in the former case God acts 
according to certain rules of operation; and in the latter 
against them: still, on this scheme, it is God that acts 
in both cases, and God exclusively. Or if God is not 
the immediate producer of every change : —if the in¬ 
tentions of Divine providence are. carried into effect 
through the instrumentality of certain powers and pro¬ 
perties impressed by him upon matter, still it should be 
contended that every single instance of the operation of 
these poAvers, throughout the entire extent of the uni¬ 
verse, and the whole duration of time, was provided for 
by God; and that the particular power by which each 
particular event is brought to pass was given to the 
agent endowed by it, for the express purpose of giving 
birth to that event, in connection with all others which 
floAv from its operation. One or other representation is, 
I apprehend, the true notion of a particular providence, 
i.e. a providence embracing every particular event; of 
which there can be no doubt, Avhen it is said, “ The 
very hairs of your heads are all numbered;” and that a 
sparrow cannot /all on the ground without our Father. 

There is a very common and false notion of a par¬ 
ticular providence, which is very correctly stated and 
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ably exploded by Mr. [Dr.] Fletelier. “ Some,” says he, 
u have maintained that general laws are established, by 
the operation of which the’general order and harmony 
of the universe are preserved; but that Providence, in 
cases of particular emergency, interferes in such a way 
as to suspend this general course, in order to accomplish 
events for which the general plan had made no pro¬ 
vision. This,” he adds, “ is the notion which many 
have of a particular providence, *as if it were nothing 
more than an exemption to [or a suspension of] the 
general and established rule; by which means they vir¬ 
tually confound what is thus particular with what is 
miraculous.” Fletcher very properly adds, that this 
sentiment impeaches the foreknowledge of God; or he 
might have added, it throws a reflection upon those 
general laws, by which, according to this statement, the 
operations of his providence are carried on. It supposes 
that they are so inadequate and imperfect—so defective, 
if not mistaken, in their reach and influences—that Ged 
must stand by, so to speak, to witness their operation, 
to supply their defects, and to correct their mistakes: 
and thus it offers a compliment to God at the expense 
of his providential laws; or rather, as to derogate from 
•the latter is to impeach the wisdom of "the former, by 
whom they were instituted, it libels and insults the God ’ 
of heaven. We pass on— 

§ 7. Secondly ,—to investigate the concern which 
Divine providence has with the voluntary actions of 
men, or with the conduct of rational and accountable 
creatures. Here we may observe generally, that these 
actions to which'we now allude, consisting as they do 
in a series of changes, must be, in common with all 
other actions, the result of Divine energy, either direct 
or indirect. Accordingly we find the Sacred Scriptures 
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exhibiting all actions as within the range of the opera¬ 
tion of Divine providence. With reference to one class 
of moral actions, viz. good actions, there is no difficulty 
whatever. That the providence of God should be con¬ 
cerned with them that Divine energy should even 
originate them—may be admitted; nay, the admission 
only serves to enhance our conceptions of the Divine 
glory. It is only when we begin to think of evil actions 
that we experience any difficulty. How can Divine 
providence be concerned in them? how can they be the 
result of Divine agency, either direct or indirect, with¬ 
out making God the author of sin? 

It will be found impossible to answer this question, 

I imagine, without determining previously what is the 
formal nature of sin, or endeavouring to analyze what 
we denominate an act of sin. “ All acts of sin arc capa¬ 
ble of being resolved into two constituent parts. In 
analyzing such acts, we find something physical and 
positive; and something moral and privative. Now the 
moral.guilt with which such actions arc chargeable does 
not attach to that part which is physical and positive, 
but to that which is moral and privative. This analysis 
of sin into its physical and moral parts is sometimes de¬ 
nominated by systematic divines the pure act , and the sin¬ 
fulness of the act. As a pure act, it is only the exertion 
of natural faculties which God has implanted; its sinful¬ 
ness results from its non-conformity with the perfect 
standard of moral duty.”* “ No sin,” says Charnock,, 
“ doth properly consist in the act itself, as an act, but in 
the deficiency of that act from the rule. No action 
wherein there is sin but may be done as an action, 
though not as an irregular action. Killing a man is 
not in itself unlawful; for then no magistrate should 

* Fletcher. 
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execute a malefactor for killing another, and justice 
would cease in the world: man also must divest himself 
of all thoughts of preserving his life against an invader. 
But to kill a man without just cause, without authority, 
without rule, contrary to rule, out of revenge, is unlaw¬ 
ful. So that it is not the act, as an act, is the sin; hut 
the swerving of that act from the rule makes it a sinful 
act. So speaking, as speaking, is rfot sin, for it is a power 
and act God hath endowed us with; but speaking irre¬ 
verently and dishonourably of God, or falsely and slan¬ 
derously of men, or any otherwise irregularly, therein 
the sin lies. So that it is easy to conceive that an act, 
and the viciousness of it, ar<j separable. That act which 
is the same in kind with another may be laudable, and 
the other base and vile, in respect of its circumstances.” 
Thus Theophilus Gale states, — “All thoughts, words, 
and actions, considered physically and abstractedly, 
without regard to their moral determination by the law 
and will of God, are neither good nor evil; for morality 
is a mode not physically or intrinsically inherent in 
human acts, but appendant to them from the determi¬ 
nation of the Divine law. The very acts of loving and 
hating God, considered in their generic, physic, and en- 
titative nature, as abstracted from* the moral relation 
they have to their object, are morally neither good nor 
evil; because moral bonitate and vitiositate are differences 
of human acts, merely accidental or modal, as all the 
schoolmen grant.” 

Bearing in mind, then, this distinction between the 
act and the sinfulness of the act, I observe, with Char' 
nock, that “ God supports the faculties wherewith a man 
sinneth, and supports a 'man in that act wherein he 
sinneth, but concurs not to the sinfulness of that act. 
The concurrence of God is with reference to the act; the 
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sinfulness of that act is purely from the inherent corrup¬ 
tion of the creature: as the power and act of seeing is 
communicated to the eye by the soul; but the seeing 
doubly or dimly is from the viciousness of the organ, the 
eyQ. And again, God moves the will; but its parti¬ 
cular direction will be according to its nature. When a 
man flings several things out of his hands which are of 
various figures, the motion is from the agent, but the 
variety of their motions is from their own figure and 
frame. The power of action is from God; but the vici¬ 
ousness -of that action, from our own nature. As when 
a clock or watch has some fault in any of the wheels, the 
man that winds it up, or, putting his.hand upon the 
wheels, moves' them, he is the cause of the motion; but 
it is the flaw in it, or deficiency of something, that is the 
cause of its erroneous motion. That error was not from 
the person that made it, or the person- that winds it up, 
and sets it on going, but from some other cause; yet, till 
it be mended, it will not go otherwise, so long as it, is set 
upon motion. Our motion is from God. In him we 
move; but not the disorder of that motion. It is,” he 
adds, in rather coarse, but very expressive language, 
“ the foulness of a man’s stomach at sea is the cause, of his 
sickness, and not the pilot’s government of the ship.” 

§ 8. The exertion of providential agency is essential 
to the performance of all acts, whatever be their moral 
character. The tongue could not move, either to praise 
or blaspheme God, without Divine influence; and there¬ 
fore whenever the tongue actually does move—and we 
may make the same affirmation with reference to all 
other actions—it moves either by the direct or indirect 
agency of the great First Cause. The particular pur¬ 
pose for which it moves depends not*upon the agency 
by which it moves, but upon the volition of the mind. 
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And since it is necessary to accountability, that the 
power of motion should follow the volition, that power 
is always imparted, whatever be the moral character 
of the volition itself. If that character be morally bad, 
it is not to be ascribed to God; he did not infuse the 
wrong desire—the impure or rebellious volition. Let 
no man say when he is tempted, “ I am tempted of God.” 

“ God created the grape,” says Chiirnoek, “ and filled the 
vine with a sprightliness; but he doth never infuse a 
drunken frame into a man, or excite it. Providence 
presents us with the wine, but the precept is to use it 
soberly. Can God be blamed, if that which is good, in 
itself, be turned into poison by others? No more than 
the flower can be called a criminal, because the spider’s 
nature turns that into venom which is sweet in itself. 
Though it is by God’s permission that we can do evil, . 
yet it is not by his inspiration that we will to do evil: 
that is wholly from ourselves.” 

With respect to the origin of this sinful" volition, a 
few words more may be necessary. It is sufficiently 
evident that the sinful direction of actions results from • 
sinful volitions; but as the providence of God extends to 
the thoughts, as well as to the actions of men, are not 
these sinful volitions to be ascribed to him? To this 
point also, as it appears to me, we may carry the mode of 
reasoning which, as we have seen, Charnock and others 
employed with so much success, with reference to the 
actions of men,—an argument, indeed, which is Incom¬ 
plete in-their hands, because it was not pushed to its 
legitimate extent. With reference to volitions, there is 
the pure act, and the sinfulness of the act. God is the 
author of the former; but not of the latter. It is as 
necessary to accoxfbtability that we should possess the 
power of volition, when an object appears desirable to 
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us, as of acting when we will to act; and therefore Divine 
providence sustains the power of volition in such circum¬ 
stances. The wrong bias of the volition is to be traced 
ultimately to a merely privative cause—to the native 
want of those positive principles of holiness which Adam 
possessed; but lost by the fall; of which deficiency of 
positive holiness God is no more the cause, though it 
necessarily results from the punitive withdrawment of 
Divine and sovereign influence, than the departure of 
the sun can be said to be the cause of darkness. On 
the full discussion of this subject, however, I cannot now 
enter. The amount of what has been said is, that Divine 
providence is concerned both in the volitions and the 
conduct of men, in so far as to secure by its agency the 
pure act, but not the sinfulness of the act. 

§ 9. The grand objection against supposing the world 
to be governed by Providence is taken from the prosperity 
of the wicked, on the one hand; and the adversity and 
affliction of God’s people, on the other. This has jpeen a 
stumbling-block to many. The steps of Asaph had well 
nigh slipped, while contemplating the present aspect of 
the world in this respect. Jeremiah also, though ’fixed 
in the acknowledgment of God’s righteousness, would 
debate the reason of it with God. “ Righteous art thou, 
0 Lord; yet let me talk with thee of thy judgments: 
Wherefore doth the way of the wicked prosper? where¬ 
fore are all they happy that deal very treacherously?” 
1 give you the substance of Charnock’s reply to this 
objection. 

1. It is high presumption for ignorance to judge of 
God’s proceedings. 

2. God is the Sovereign of the world. He has a 
right to do what he will with his own. 

3. God is wise and just, and knows how to distribute. 
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4. There is a necessity for some seeming inequality, 
at least, in order to the good government of the world. 
And we may add, necessity that the wicked should enjoy 
good, in order to the development of character; so that 
the justice of the decisions of the great day may be 
manifest. 

5. Unequal dispensations do not argue carelessness. 

6. The inequality is not so great as complained of. 

It is not well with had men here. They are ’tortured 

by their own lusts—have a great account to make, and 
know not how to make it,—they are the Avorse for what 
they have, and are reserved for the infliction of justice. 

Neither is it bad here Avitli good men, if all be well 
considered. Adversity cannot be called absolutely an 
evil, as prosperity maybe called absolutely a good. The 
only absolutely bad tiling in the Avorld is sin. Adver¬ 
sity may. be a good. God never leaves good men so 
destitute, but that he provides for their necessity. The 
little which good men have is better than the riches of 
many wicked. No righteous man vvould, in his right 
mind, be Avilling to make an exchange of his smartest 
afflictions for a wicked man’s prosperity, with all the 
circumstances attending it. The righteous have great 
advantage by their afflictions—sensible experience of the 
tender providence of God over them—abundant conso¬ 
lations under them. They produce irnvard improve¬ 
ment. They prepare for future glory. 

Finally: this argument is stronger upon the infal¬ 
lible righteousness of God’s nature, for a day of reckoning 
after this life, than against providence. It proves, not 
that there is not a God who judgeth in the earth, but 
that there will come a day of reckoning, when deserved 
vengeance will overtake the workers'of iniquity. 

IT 
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LECTURE III. 


SANCTIFICATION. 


Meaning of the term:—nature of sanctification:—extends to the powers of 
the mind, progressive, completed when delivered from the body:— 
the cause of,—the word of God and the Holy Spirit:—the tendency 
of this view:—importance and necessity of sanctification,—it was 
Christ’s design,—usefulness dependent on,—necessary for admission 
into heaven. 


§ 1. The radical signification of the Greek term 
translated “ to sanctify,” viz. “ to separate,” has given 
occasion to its being used in two very different senses 
in the sacred volume. It sometimes means to separate 
from the guilt of sin; i. e. to justify, or to do that which 
lays an adequate basis of justification,—as in the follow¬ 
ing words of Paul. Heb. x. 10: “ By the which will we 
are sanctified through the offering of the body of Jesus 
Christ once for all.” At other times it intends to sepa¬ 
rate from the pollution of sin; i. e. to sanctify, in the 
ordinary acceptation of the term,—as in the letter of 
the same apostle to the Thessalonian believers. “And 
the very God of peace sanctify you wholly; and I pray 
, j&od your ^whole spirit and soul and body be preserved 
blameless unto the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
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(1 Thess. v. 23.) It is with the latter sense of the 
term “ sanctification ” that we are concerned at present. 
Our inquiries will regard, first, its nature; secondly , its 
cause, both instrumental and ultimate; and thirdly , its 
importance and necessity. 

§ 2. First.—Its nature. In regard to this a very 
few words will suffice. It is not radically different from 
regeneration, in the sense I attach to that term: it is 
merely the carrying on to a state of completion the 
work which is then commenced — the progressive illu 
mination of the understanding; its increasing deliver¬ 
ance from prejudice, and mistake, and error, resulting 
from that love of sin which sits enthroned in every 
human bosom. All who have experienced that im¬ 
portant change are represented as brought “ out of 
darkness into the marvellous light of the gospel.” And 
it is marvellous light, compared with the deep and im¬ 
pervious gloom of their former condition. Yet the 
light, though surprising when set in contrast with their 
former ignorance, is far from being perfect. It both 
needs and ‘admits of increase. And sanctification par¬ 
tially consists in giving to it additional clearness and 
brilliancy. Divine truth is opened more fully to the 
mind. The individual in whom the process of sanctifi¬ 
cation is carried on becomes better acquainted with his 
own state and character—with his entire and necessary 
dependance upon God—with the extent of his guilt and 
depravity—with the relations he sustains to other beings, 
and the obligations which grow out of them. He grows 
in his acquaintance with God—the glory of his perfec¬ 
tions, and the nature of his government; with the law of 
God—its extent and spirituality. He perceives more 
distinctly and impressively the obstacles which opposed 
the communication of mercy to sinners, and the nature 
■ u 2 
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and perfection of that sacrifice which removed them. 
And the result of this is, that all the affections of his 
mind are brought more habitually and entirely under 
the influence of Divine truth. They are less frequently 
improperly developed. They are more uniformly ex¬ 
cited by those objects which ought to awaken them. 
Unholy objects more certainly and constantly arouse 
dislike, and fear. Holy objects, on the contrary, more 
uniformly excite desire, and hope, and complacence, and 
love, and delight. And not only is there a more 
habitual excitement of holy affections, but the affections 
grow in point of strength. Love becomes more ardent; 
desire more intense; joy more extatic; hope more tri¬ 
umphant. Thus the gospel rules in the heart ■with a 
more resistless sway; and all the powers of the new 
creature being more entirely consecrated to God, he 
more eminently promotes his glory in all that he does, 
says, and enjoys. 

§ 3. There are two or three remarks on this part of 
the subject to which I would direct your attention. 

First. —That the process of sanctification extends its 
influence to all the powers of the mind. “ I pray God,” 
said the apostle, “ your whole spirit and soul and body 
be preserved blameless unto the coming of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. And the very God of peace sanctify you 
wholly.” It does not enlighten the understanding, and 
leave the affections carnal and perverse, or cold. Nor 
does it, on the other hand, warm and purify the affec¬ 
tions, while the former clouds of intellectual and moral 
darkness continue to hang over the mind. Were it pos- 
. sible for either of these suppositions to be embodied in 
actual character, that character would be a lusus naturae 
in the spiritual world. This however is not the case. 
“Sanctification,” says Dwight, “affects the whole man; 
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his views, affections, purposes, and conduct,—and those 
of every kind. It extends alike to his duties of every 
kind; towards himself, his fellow-creatures, and his 
Maker. It affects and improves, indiscriminately, all 
the virtues of the Christian character; love to God, and 
to mankind; faith, repentance, justice, truth, kindness, 
humility, forgiveness, charity, generosity, public spirit, 
meekness, patience, foi*titude, temperance, moderation, 
candour, and charitableness of judgment. It influences 
ruling passions and appetites; habits of thought and 
affection, of language and practice. It prompts to all 
the acts of piety; to prayer, praise, attendance upon 
the sanctuary, and its ordinances, our sanctification of 
the Sabbath, Christian communion, and Christian dis¬ 
cipline.” 

We must not understand, however, that the process 
of sanctification influences invariably all the powers of 
the mind equally. There are cases in which the under¬ 
standing makes a more rapid progress than the heart; 
and others again where the heart is distinguished by 
holy and devotional feeling, where a corresponding emi¬ 
nence in knowledge—at least knowledge of the theory 
of Christianity—docs not exist. Some individuals have 
more of Christian boldness, and others more of Chris¬ 
tian meekness and humility. This is, however, to be 
lamented.- It is eminently desirable that there should 
be perfect symmetry of character; that the head and the 
members should correspond in magnitude; that light 
and love should exist in the same degree; and thus that 
the man of God should be perfect, thoroughly furnished 
unto every good word and work. 

Secondly .—That when it is affirmed that sanctification 
is a progressive work, we must be understood as stating 
what it ought in all cases to be, and what in general it 
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is, than what it is invariably. It is more easy to prove 
that a Christian should advance in sanctification, than 
that he actually does so. “Ye did run well,” said the 
apostle, to some to whom he wrote; “who hath hin¬ 
dered you that you should not obey the truth?” “I 
have somewhat against thee,” said the Spirit to the 
church at Ephesus, “because thou hast left thy first love. 
Remember therefore from whence thou art fallen, and 
repent, and do the first works.” (Rev. ii. 4, 5.) Yet as 
they are represented as going from strength to strength, 
we must suppose that upon the whole Christians make 
progress in sanctification; and that an individual who 
is manifestly retrograding has reason to fear that he has 
been satisfying himself with a name to live, while he is 
dead. 

Thirdly .—That we have no reason to suppose that 
the process of sanctification is completed till the time of 
deliverance from this body of sin and death. The per¬ 
fection which is ascribed to the people of God in the 
sacred volume is comparative, not absolute perfection; 
it is maturity of Christian knowledge and experience 
and feeling. The notion of those who imagine that it is 
possible to attain, in the present state, to sinless perfec¬ 
tion, and actually to continue for an indefinite period of 
time without a single improper thought or irregular 
desire, is contradicted by the experience of the great 
body of the Lord’s people, and by the Scripture doctrine 
of indwelling sin, from which nothing but death can set 
us free. At the ^same time, it is necessary to guard 
against mistakes here. For the impossibility which has 
now been affirmed is only a moral infirmity. We must 
take care not to represent the Divine law as raised so 
utterly above our reach as to set us free from obligation 
to perfect obedience. I am not sure that Calvinists 
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keep clear of this error; and certain I am that we have 
need to guard against a tendency to relax in our efforts 
to avoid sin,—a tendency which is apt to be produced 
by the reflection that we cannot hope to be perfectly de¬ 
livered here from its contamination. The apostle prayed 
that the Thessalonians might be sanctified wholly. We 
are commanded to be perfect; and with nothing short 
of absolute perfection ought we to be satisfied. We 
must never fix our desires upon a point below this. Our 
attainments, in conformity to the Divine image, must 
necessarily be inconsiderable and paltry if we do. It is 
true here, as well as in relation to other things, that the 
way to accomplish great things is to aim at great things 
—to attempt great things. Those are nominal Chris¬ 
tians who endeavour to extenuate their failings and im¬ 
perfections by alleging that perfect obedience is impossi¬ 
ble. And we need to be cautioned against resting satis¬ 
fied with present attainments, under the notion that 
perfection is out of the question. How different the 
spirit and language of Paul! Phil. iii. 7-15: “But 
what things were gain to me, those I counted loss for 
Christ. Yea doubtless, and I count all things but loss 
for the excellency of the knowledge of Christ Jesus my 
Lord: for whom I have suffered the loss of all things, 
and do count them but dung, that I may win Christ, 
and be found in him, not having mine own righteous¬ 
ness, which is of the law, but that which is through the 
faith of Christ, the righteousness which is of God by 
faith; that I may know him, and the power of his resur¬ 
rection, and the fellowship of his sufferings, being made 
conformable unto his death', if by any means I might 
attain unto the resurrection of the dead. Not as though 
I had already attained, .either were already perfect: but 
I follow after, if that I may apprehend that for which 
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also I am apprehended of Christ Jesus. Brethren, I 
count not myself to have apprehended: but this one 
thing I do, forgetting those things -which are behind, 
and reaching forth unto those things which are before, I 
press toward the mark, for the prize of the high calling 
of God in Christ Jesus. Let us therefore, as many as 
be perfect, be thus minded: and if in anything ye be 
otherwise minded, God shall reveal even this unto 
you.” 

§ 4. Secondly. — The cause, doth instrumental 
and ultimate. The instrumental cause is, doubtless, 
the word or the truth of God. “Sanctify them,” Said 
our Lord, “through thy truth: thy word is truth.” It 
may be conceded, and indeed must be conceded, that 
the word “sanctify” here does not mean to purify in a 
moral sense, but to consecrate, or set apart, or more 
completely qualify the disciples for the great work to 
which the Saviour had called them; yet, as they were 
thus set apart by the moral influence of the truth upon 
their minds, the words are a prayer for sanctification, 
in the ordinary acceptation of the term. To sanctify in 
this sense is, as we have seen, to remove the darkness 
which remains in the understanding, together with the 
prejudice and depravity which continue to defile the 
mind and conduct after conversion to God. In effecting 
this important work, the truth is then the exclusive 
means- or instrument. In illustration of this assertion, 
I observe— 

First ,—that it is eminently adapted to promote our 
sanctification. It possesses, indeed, all the moral fitness 
to illuminate and sanctify‘that can be imparted to it. 
It gives a perfect exhibition of our character and state 
:—of the Divine perfections—of the person and work of 
Christ; it unfolds the evil nature and dreadful conse- 
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quences of sin—the vanity of the world, and its utter 
incapacity to afford substantial enjoyment; it exhibits 
the things of the Spirit of God, in all their glowing and 
unrivalled and infinite beauty. It is therefore fitted, in 
itself, to enlighten and purify—to transform the soul 
into the image of God—to sever the affections from 
everything vile and ignoble and worthless, and to place 
them upon objects which are capable of affording perma¬ 
nent and ineffable and supreme delight. 

It should be remembered on this part of the subject, 
as I have elsewhere observed, that every part of Divine 
truth is adapted to sanctify his people. The whole of 
Divine revelation is armed with a greater or less degree 
of moral power to effect the purpose for which the 
Saviour assumed the mediatorial office, and bled and 
died on Calvary. Its doctrines and its precepts, its 
promises and its threatenings, all operate morally in the 
same direction, and tend to bring about this important 
result; for holiness is inscribed upon them all. The 
precepts of the inspired volume describe the nature and 
extent of our duty to God, and prove, beyond contro¬ 
versy, that we are sinners against him. The doctrines 
of Scripture are adapted to fasten upon our minds a 
conviction of guilt; and, by exhibiting the way of sal¬ 
vation from the woful curse of a violated law, to lead 
to repentance, and faith, and love, and obedience, as well 
as to eternal salvation. The promises of Scripture are, 
generally speaking, made to such as have been trans¬ 
formed into the image of God; and the threatenings of 
Scripture, are all denounced against the workers of ini¬ 
quity. Thus the whole of Divine revelation is adapted 
to promote the sanctification of the people of God, by 
contributing, in all its parts, to show the necessity of 
“holiness, without which no man can see the Lord.” 
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That portion of Divine revelation, however, which is 
emphatically, and by way of distinction, called the tljuth 
— i. e. the gospel, or God’s testimony concerning the 
person and work of his only begotten Son—is pre-emi¬ 
nently calculated to carry on this important work in the 
souls of his people. In the cross of Christ, there was 
exhibited an unparalleled display of the evil of sin, as 
well as a bright and harmonious manifestation of all 
the Divine perfections. “ Mercy and truth” then “met 
together, righteousness and peace embraced each other.” 
And as it was the testimony or truth of God—-the ex¬ 
clusive source of our knowledge of this wonderful and 
glorious event — which, when spiritually understood 
and believed, wrought in us the commencement of that 
change “without which no man can see the Lord;” so 
it is this truth which constitutes the main instrument 
by which the Spirit of God carries on the great work of 
spiritual renovation, until he has made us completely 
meet for “.the inheritance of the saints in light.” Yet 
though eminently adapted in itself to promote our sanc¬ 
tification, it cannot effect this important object unless it 
is understood and believed. It is through the medium 
of faith that any truth or doctrine whatever comes to 
exert its native influence upon the mind. A sorrowful 
account will not awaken grief, nor will a pleasing one 
excite joy, unless it is believed. In like manner, the 
truth of the gospel must be "brought into contact with 
the mind, and preserved in contact with it by faith, or 
it will not sanctify. Hence, though the gospel is called 
the power of God to salvation, it is only so to them that 
believe; though it worketh effectually, it is only in them 
that believe; though it bringeth forth fruit, even “the 
peaceable fruit of righteousness,” it is only in those who 
know of its grace, and have experienced its truth. 
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Upon others it exerts no power—it produces no fruit. 
I observe accordingly— 

Secondly ,—that the Holy Spirit is the ultimate cause 
of sanctification; because it is his continued agency that 
preserves his people in the knowledge and belief of 
Divine truth, — and thus secures to them that holy 
influence which it exerts, whenever it is regarded as 
true. It is here that Divine influence is necessary; and 
this is the object for which it is exerted. It is not 
necessary, as it has been observed formerly, to secure 
the native influence of the truth upon the mind, when 
it is understood and believed; but it is necessary to 
preserve us from making shipwreck of faith and a good 
conscience—to keep the eyes of the understanding open, 
and to open them yet more fully. Hence faith is said 
to be the gift of God. (Eplies. ii. 8.) And God, who 
commanded the light to shine ^out of darkness, is said 
to shine in the hearts of men, “to give the light of the 
knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ.” (2 Cor. iv. 6.) Hence also the people of God 
are said to be kept “by the power of God through faith, 
unto salvation ready to be revealed in the last time.” 
(1 Peter i. 5.) And the psalmist prayed, saying, “Open 
thou mine eyes, that I may behold wondrous things out 
of thy law.” (Psalm cix. 18.) Thus faith is necessary 
to secure the native influence of the truth upon the 
mind; and Divine influence is necessary to the existence, 
the support, and the increase of faith. The Spirit does 
not sanctify without the word; nor the word without 
the Spirit. The influence of both is necessary, in the 
first stage of Christian experience, and in every sub¬ 
sequent step of our progress, till we are made “meet 
to be partakers of the inheritance of the saints in 
light.” 
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§ 5. The whole of the preceding statements are 
adapted to preserve us— 

(First ),—from presumption. From the presumption 
of expecting that the work of sanctification will be car¬ 
ried on within us, by the immediate agency of the Holy 
Spirit, though we should not be diligent in the use of 
those means which are adapted to promote it. It is not 
by direct influence that, the Holy Spirit sanctifies, in the 
sense in which we have explained the term. By the 
instrumentality of the truth, the mind is progressively 
enlightened, purified, and comforted. We are filled 
with joy and peace in believing. It becomes us then 
to study the word of God with great attention and dili¬ 
gence, and conscientiously to employ all those means 
which are adapted to place it before the view of the 
mind, and to bring the powerful influence of its doc¬ 
trines and precepts, and promises and threatenings, to 
bear upon it; for it is in exact proportion to the degree 
in which oi}r minds are conversant with it, and contem¬ 
plate its’ excellence and glory, that -we derive benefit 
.from it. And— 

(Secondly ),—from a spirit of self-confidence and 
dependence. The means of grace, and even the truth 
itself, must be regarded as the instruments of sanctifi¬ 
cation merely: the agent is God. After our Lord had 
exhorted his disciples to work out their own salvation, 
by studying the Sacred Scriptures, he prayed that God 
would* sanctify them through their influence. And in 
this respect he was an ensample to us, that we should 
follow his steps; for, properly speaking, it is not the 
means which sanctify us, but God, in, or by, or through 
the means. He is the agent; they are only the instru* 
rnents through which hrs power is exerted. Without 
his efficacious operation, the reading of the Scriptures— 
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all the means of grace—will be attended to in vain; 
not, as I have said before, because they are inadequate 
and unsuitable, but on account of the moral infirmity 
and pollution of our minds. It is then of great im¬ 
portance to attend to all the means which God has 
appointed for our sanctification, in the spirit of de¬ 
votion. Never let us forget to pray that God would 
sanctify us by the truth, since ^nothing short of his 
blessing will ensure' our growing in knowledge and 
holiness. And when the Scriptures are read in this 
spirit, the progress that is made in a short period is 
ofttimes wonderful. The merely critical student, aften 
toiling months, and even years, will be surpassed In 
a single half-hour by the devotional student. In an ac¬ 
quaintance with words, and symbols indeed,—with the 
shell, so to speak, in which the substance of Divine 
revelation is contained, — the former may still main¬ 
tain the precedence; but in a knowledge of the sub¬ 
stance itself—of the spirit, or moral meaning of the 
truth — of that hidden glory (hidden from the eyes 
of the natural man) which gives it its moral poAver 
over the human heart, the latter is enabled to leave 
his competitor far behind. He earnestly implored the 
promised teaching of the Spirit of all grace; and “the 
God of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Father of glory, gave 
unto him the spirit of wisdom and revelation in the 
knowledge of him.” He filled him with “the know¬ 
ledge of his will in all wisdom and spiritual under¬ 
standing, that so he might walk worthy of the Lord 
unto all pleasing;” consecrating all the poivers of his 
mind, and all the members of his body, to his service 
and glory. “And the very God of peace sanctify you 
wholly, and I pray God that your whole spirit and 
soul and body may be preserved blameless unto the 
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coming of our Lord Jesus Christ,” is language embody¬ 
ing the same ideas and principles.. 

In describing the agency of the Spirit in sanctifica¬ 
tion, Dwight gives the following statement. “ The man¬ 
ner in which this work is performed in the mind of man 
must, like other questions concerning the agency of 
intelligent beings, remain in a great measure concealed 
from such minds as durs. My observations concerning 
it will therefore be very few. In my own view, the 
work of sanctification, as far as the agent is concerned, 
is no other than a repetition of the same agency by 
which we are regenerated. Our regeneration, according 
to my own apprehensions, is accomplished, as I. men¬ 
tioned at large in a former discourse, by the communi¬ 
cation to our minds of a new relish for Divine things. 
Our sanctification, as distinguished from it, consists 
supremely in enhancing this relish,—in rendering it 
more intense, more uniform, more vigorous, and univer¬ 
sally more operative. The communication of this , relish 
or disposition makes us holy at first, or in our regene¬ 
ration. Subsequent communications of the same nature 
render us more and more holy afterwards. As the 
effect in both cases is the same, it cannot be reasonably 
doubted that the cause is the same; nor that it operates 
in the same manner. If this disposition is in the mind 
—the source of holy volitions and virtuous conduct, the 
stronger, the more prevalent it is at any succeeding 
period, the more virtuous will be the life.”* 

I have the same objection against the phraseology 
here as before; though I think he states what is sub¬ 
stantially true. Whatever be the nature of that effect 
which is produced upon the mind in regeneration, it is 
doubtless sustained, and increased and deepened, as well 
* Vol. L, pp. 637, 638. 
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as rendered permanent. But I confess, it is marvellous 
to me that, after having restricted the term “ sanctifi¬ 
cation” to the enhancing of that relish for Divine things 
which is communicated in regeneration, he should imme¬ 
diately proceed to represent the word and providence of 
God as the instruments of sanctification. A relish for 
Divine things, in his sense of the term, can no more be 
supported by instrumentality than produced by it. 

§ 6. Thirdly.—The importance and necessity, of 
sanctification will appear— 

First,—from the consideration that our Lord assumed 
the mediatorial office to secure it. He submitted to be 
born of a woman, and to lie in a manger—to encounter 
the perverseness and ingratitude of his friends, together 
with all- the indignities and sufferings which could be 
inflicted upon him by his enemies; he condescended to 
be a man of sorrows, and to sustain a burden of grief 
and misery, of the weight of which we can form but a 
very inadequate conception; and, finally, to,hang as a 
common malefactor upon the cross, that he might “ re¬ 
deem his people” from all iniquity—“might sanctify 
and cleanse the church, and present it to himself a glo¬ 
rious church, not having spot, or wrinkle, or any such 
thing.” In short, the whole plan of mercy—of which 
the last intercessory prayer of the Saviour, and all the 
petitions it contains, constitute a part,—that stupendous 
plan, which will call forth the admiration of countless 
millions of pure and happy and exalted intelligences 
throughout eternal ages,—that wondrous scheme, which 
could only have been devised by infinite wisdom, and 
executed by boundless goodness and omnipotent power, 
had for its object—or, at least, for one of its objects— 
the purification of those “vessels of mercy” whom Jeho¬ 
vah had appointed to salvation. Is it then possible to 
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suppose, that so surprising a scene as the incarnation, 
aitd sufferings, and death of. the Son of God, would have 
been exhibited to the world, if the object for which he 
clothed himself in flesh, and died on Calvary, had not 
been great beyond human calculation and conception? 
Unless it be admitted that Jehovah, in this the chief of 
all his works, has acted in a manner unworthy of him¬ 
self, it cannot be denied that the sanctification of his 
people must bear in importance some proportion to the 
magnificence of the means used to secure it. 

Secondly.—The importance of this blessing is evinced by 
the consideration , that it is necessary to render us extensively 
useful in the world. This was the case, as we have 
already seen, with reference to the apostles. They were 
appointed to preach the gospel, as the accredited agents 
of the Lord Jesus, to the world at large; and the proper 
and successful discharge of this commission required 
qualifications both of an intellectual and moral kind. It 
required an accurate and comprehensive acquaintance 
with the whole plan of mercy; since it was clearly neces¬ 
sary for them to understand Divine truth, before - they 
could teach it to others. But, in addition to this, it 
required eminent devotedness of heart to God,—a mea¬ 
sure of zeal for the Divine glory, and the salvation of 
men, too glowing and ardent to be repressed, in its 
efforts to extend the knowledge of the Saviour, by any 
dangers, however great, or even by death itself, in its 
most terrific and appalling shapes. . At the time.when 
the petition of the passage—“ sanctify them through thy 
truth”- —was uttered, the disciples were, to a certain 
extent, possessed of these qualifications; but our Lord 
prayed that they might enjoy them in a yet more abun¬ 
dant measure,—that their views of the character, and 
person, and work of Christ, being rescued from all 
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remainingobscurity—their hearts coming under the full 
power of ’Divine truth—and the spark of Divine love, 
which then existed in their bosoms, being kindled into 
a bla^e, they might be impelled forwards in their labours 
of'■Christian benevolence, with increasing and irrepres¬ 
sible ardour. 

There is no doubt that the apostles were qualified, in 
a miraculous manner, for the work in which they were 
employed'; but the qualifications thus communicated 
wer^chiefly of an intellectual kind. In addition to these, 
they needed such moral qualifications as have just been 
referred to; and it does not appear that these were im¬ 
parted—unless the case of Paul be considered an excep¬ 
tion—by supernatural means. The personal sanctification 
of the apostles was effected in the same manner with that 
of the people of God in general; and since high attain¬ 
ments in personal holiness would more eminently fit 
them for the labours and toils to which they were about 
to be called,, our Lord prayed for them in the words— 
“ Sanctify them through thy truth.” 

And eminent personal religion is as necessary, in this 
point of view, in the present day, as it was in the times 
of the apostles. It will be generally found that the 
most holy man is the most useful man—that the indivi¬ 
dual who has made the greatest progress in knowledge, 
and faith, and conformity to the image of God, all other 
circumstances being equal, will labour most effectively 
in promoting the extension of the Redeemer’s kingdom. 
At all events, it. is perfectly certain that eminent per¬ 
sonal piety cannot but prove, as indeed it always does, 
a powerful auxiliary to any person in Jiis efforts to 
reclaim his fellow-creatures from the paths of darkness, 
folly, and vice. Is it then our desire to prove signal 
blessings in the various stations in which Divine provi- 

vol. II. x 
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dence has placed us? „ We learn from, the language and 
conduct of our blessed Lord that we must desire in¬ 
creasing sanctification. Growing holiness precedes, 
and is essential to growing usefulness; which depends, 
perhaps in all cases, more particularly upon the qualities 
of the heart than those of the head. A clear and per¬ 
spicacious judgment—a bright and piercing intellect— 
an understanding capable of embracing almost every 
subject, in its wide and capacious grasp, is a blessing of 
no ordinary magnitude; but a heart purified from irre¬ 
gular, and debasing, and unholy desires—a heart ex¬ 
panded by Divine truth, and glowing with the love of 
God—a heart in which the altar of self-devotion has 
been overthrown, and the fire of holy consecration to 
God kindled by the Spirit of Jehovah, is a blessing whose 
magnitude is still immensely superior. The light of 
intellect is far less valuable, and truly beautiful, than the 
light of moral purity; and it is only when the fires of 
the former are directed and governed by the latter, that 
they bring either good to man or glory, to God. 

Finally.—The importance of this blessing appears from 
the consideration , that it is necessary to our ultimate recep¬ 
tion into those mansions which Christ is gone to prepare 
for his people. For those mansions are holy mansions. 
Heaven is the peculiar abode of the Deity, for he 
dwelleth in the high place; and therefore it must be a 
holy place. Hence “the New Jerusalem,” which John 
saw coming down from God, is described as a “ holy 
city.” And being a holy city, none but those who are 
perfectly holy can obtain admission into it. “ There 
shall in no wise enter into it anything that defileth, 
neither whatsoever worketh abomination, or maketh a 
lie.” None but holy persons are qualified for the society 
of heaven, for all the inhabitants of that holy city are 
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entirely sanctified; and perfect purity is necessary to 
the duties and enjoyments of hfeaven, for holiness is 
inscribed upon them all. How important then the 
prayer, “ Sanctify them through thy truth!” There can 
be no doubt that, when this petition was presented to 
God on behalf of the disciples, the work of sanctifica¬ 
tion had commenced in their hearts; for Jesus expressly 
assures us that they had received his words, and were not 
of the world, even as lie was not of the world. But it is 
not less manifest, that they were the subjects of much 
remaining darkness, and prejudice, and depravity; and 
that, while they remained in that state, they were not 
fully meet to be taken to the kingdom of God above. 
And the moral state of the disciples at this period was 
similar to that of the people of God in general, when 
first brought out of darkness into marvellous light. Je¬ 
hovah does not, usually at least, by the first operation of 
his grace upon their hearts, perfect their preparation for 
heaven. He introduces them into his family indeed,— 
he admits them into his school; but to take them imme¬ 
diately to the mansions above would be, in ordinary 
cases, like placing children in a greatly advanced class, 
who have merely become initiated into the elements of 
knowledge. Doubtless, the great. Head of the church 
has many reasons for not taking his people out of the 
world immediately after their conversion. Some are of 
a public nature. They are the instruments by which he 
carries on his work in the world; and they must not 
leave it till their appointed service is fulfilled. There 
are other reasons, however, of a private and personal 
nature. They are destined to remain in the world till 
their sanctification, by the word and Spirit of the living 
God, is perfected—till they have grown to the full 
stature of men in Christ Jesus—till tribulation has 

x 2 
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worked patience,—and patience, experience,—and expe¬ 
rience, hope,—till the comparative darkness which had 
clouded their understanding, and the remaining de¬ 
pravity which had polluted their affections, are entirely 
removed; so that they will be perfectly meet to enter 
upon the holy duties and enjoyments of the world of 
spirits. It is to be feared, that there is a proneness 
among some Christians to convert death into a kind of 
purgatory—to represent believers as departing out of 
the world with a very considerable portion of moral 
pollution cleaving to their spirits, and as getting rid of 
it in some mysterious manner during their passage 
through the tomb! All however from which we can be 
set free in the grave is this body of ours; the appetites 
and passions of which are so frequently the cause of sin. 
In so far as depravity cleaves to, and infects the mind, 
or the spiritual part of our nature—that part which 
will survive while the body is mouldering into dust, it 
must be removed before the spirit is disengaged from 
the earthly house of its tabernacle, or it could not enter 
into the holy mansions above.* And the complete puri¬ 
fication of the people of God is effected in a gradual 
and progressive manner. The light waxes brighter and 
brighter unto the perfect day. The holy flame, kindled 
in the soul by the Spirit of the living God, gradually 
burns up every unhallowed lust, every unsanctified de¬ 
sire, till the whole is consumed. The Christian warrior, 
by power imparted from on high, obtains one conquest 
after another over the rebellious principles and passions 
of his nature, until he has achieved a victory over them 

* The Author does not wish to be understood as advocating the Armi- 
nian doctrine of sinless perfection. All he means is, that the purification 
of the spirit must be complete when the soul leaves the body,—it may be at 
the moment of separation. 
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all. The soul which had been once entangled by the 
present evil world is gradually rescued from its thral¬ 
dom; till, at length, the last cord is broken, and a 
sound, more- delightful than the music of the spheres; 
bursts upon the enraptured ear:— 

“ Prisoner, long detained below,— 

Prisoner, now with freedom blest! 

Welcome from a world of. woe, 

Welcome to a land of rest! 

“ Thus the choir of angels sing. 

As they boar the soul oil high; 

While with hallelujahs ring 
All the regions of the sky.” 

Thus complete sanctification is necessary to prepare 
us fully for the glories of the heavenly world. Till the 
work of sanctification commences, no human being can 
experience any solid and satisfying enjoyment. Till the 
work of sanctification is completed, though there may be 
real, there cannot be perfect enjoyment. Holiness and 
happiness are inseparably connected with each other. 
They invariably exist in exact proportion to each other. 
When the stream of the one is shallow, it is impossible 
that the other’ can be deep; and, on the other hand, 
when the one is deep, it is impossible that the other can 
be shallow. In heaven-we shall be perfectly happy, 
because we shall then be perfectly holy, i. e. perfectly. 
conformed to the holy image of God: for we are to 
awake up with his likeness; and “when [Christ] shall 
appear, we shall be like him, for we shall see him as 
he is.” 
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The subject to be discussed stated:—the apostacy of nominal Christians 
admitted:—that real Christians may fall into sin conceded:—the 
perseverance of the saints, and not false-hearted professors, i3 the 
doctrine contended for:—the power and will of Cod, the only ground 
on which the doctrine rests :—-first proof of, derived from the doctrine 
of election :—second proof, derived from the peculiarity of intention 
in our Lord’s sacrifice, when lie laid down his life for the sheep:— 
third proof, express promises:—T>r. Whitby’s views and statements 
examined:—the language of our Lord to his disconsolate disciples: 
—the apostles’ statements :—fourth proof, passages that imply it: 
—the objection, that this is inconsistent with the admonitions of 
Scripture, answered:—the objection derived from cases of supposed 
final apostacy considered. 

§ 1. Few theological questions have been contested 
with greater keenness than that which relates to the 
perseverance of the saints. It has been opposed by 
argument, by misrepresentation, and by attaching con¬ 
sequences to it from which the minds of all good men 
must necessarily revolt. Many of the ordinary objec¬ 
tions will ba shown to be invalid, by a mere statement 
of the doctrine itself. Before therefore I bring forwards 
any argument in support of it, I shall 'state in a few 
words what it is that we really undertake to defend, viz. 
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that all who have been really converted to God will be kepi 
by his mighty power through faith unto final salvation. 

§ 2. This statement of the doctrine tacitly admits, it 
will be observed, that professed Christians may fall, a$d 
that finally, Judas, one of the twelve, denied his Lord; 
destroyed himself, when reproached for his perfidy and 
pre-eminent guilt by his own conscience; and went, we 
are told, “ to his own place.’’ indeed, I do not know 
any who have been absurd enough to maintain that all 
professors, however great their knowledge, and however 
lively their zeal, will be preserved from final apostacy. 
What then is more natural than to suppose, when an 
individual apostatizes from the faith, that he was a 
Christian in appearance, and not in heart? that he had 
a name to live, while he was dead? We admit, indeed, 
that there are cases which seem to present a formid¬ 
able difficulty—cases of individuals drawing back who 
seemed to possess, not only the knowledge, but the devo¬ 
tional feeling which characterize real Christians. It is 
not necessary to admit, however, that they were such. 
They may have been hypocrites. There have been 
instances in which persons, who have drawn back from 
their former associates and profession, have admitted 
that they had been acting a part, and have boasted of 
their skill in deceiving the body with whom they had 
been connected. And doubtless there are many cases 
of a similar kind, where the hypocrisy is not acknow¬ 
ledged. Circumstances will sometimes occur in which 
a worldly-minded man will find it useful to him to 
assume the garb of religion. He accordingly puts it on, 
till he has accomplished his end; and then he throws 
it off in the best way he can. Or they may be self- 
deceived. I am far from supposing that all apostates 
from the truth were, previously to their drawing back, 
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conscious hypocrites. The parable of the sower is a 
most instructive one in this point of view. The seed 
which fell upon the stony ground speedily sprung up; 
ajjjd our Lord assures us that this represents the case of 
a man who “heareth. the word, and anon with joy 
receiveth it.” This man is to be carefully distinguished 
from the hypocrite, and a real believer. He has not 
root in himself: he is pot therefore a Christian; and is 
indeed denied to be such by our Lord. But neither is 
he a hypocrite. He partially understands the truth. 
His mind is impressed, and his affections are excited by 
the conceptions he has of it; though they may be, and 
indeed are radically mistaken. He fancies himself a 
believer, and is considered such by others, till the time 
of trial comes; and then the real state of the case be¬ 
comes manifest. The true solution of all such instances 
is supplied by those words of the apostle John,—“ They 
went out from us, because they were not of us; for had 
they been of us, they would no doubt have continued 
with us.” 

§ 3. Further: the statement of the doctrine does not 
imply that believers will never be permitted to fall into 
sin; it merely affirms that they will be so kept as ulti¬ 
mately to obtain salvation. David and Peter fell into 
sin—grievous sin; the former was guilty of murder and 
adultery, and the latter denied his Lord. Yet there is 
no reason to doubt, on the one hand, that they attained 
ultimate salvation ; nor, on the other, that they had 
undergone a change of heart at the period of their melan¬ 
choly lapse. The language of our Lord to the-latter, 
and of the historian in reference to him, puts the final 
state of the latter especially beyond the reach of doubt. 
“Jesus said to Sifhon Peter, Simon, son of Jonas, lavest 
thou me more than these? He saith unto him, Yea, 
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Lord; thou knowest that I love thee. He saith unto 
him, Feed my lambs.” Having thrice repeated the 
question, he added, “Verily, verily, I say unto thee, 
When thou wast young, thou girdedst thyself, and 
walkedst whither thou wouldest; but when thou shalt be 
old, thou shalt stretch forth thy hands, and another shall 
gird thee, and carry thee whither thou wouldest not.” 
“ This spake he,” -adds the historian, “ signifying by 
what death he should glorify God.” (John xxi. 15-19.) 
And why should we hesitate to believe that both David 
and Peter, at the time of their falj, were holy or rege¬ 
nerated men? There is so much.depravity remaining in 
the heart, after it has been renewed by Divine grace, 
and there are so many temptations to elicit it, that we 
need not .wonder at its manifestation when restraining 
grace is not exerted. And there are many purposes, 
highly interesting and 'important, which may induce the 
great Eternal to leave his people for a time to them¬ 
selves : they obtain thereby an impressive sense of their 
own weakness, and their dependence upon God becomes 
more exclusive and complete. 

§ 4. Further: the statement of this doctrine does not 
imply that any are rendered certain of obtaining eternal 
life, whatever may be their spirit and their conduct. It 
is absolutely astonishing, how any should have attempted 
to fasten this absurd consequence upon it. Our doctrine 
is the perseverance of believers. Perseverance in what? 
Manifestly in faith to the end of their days. Hence the 
statement of the doctrine given a short time ago was in 
the following terms,—“ that all who have been really 
converted to God will be kept by his mighty power 
through faith unto final salvation;” and therefore conse¬ 
quently and, necessarily in “ the faith which was once 
delivered unto the saints.” And yet we are represented 
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as teaching that certain individuals are, by a decree of 
God, rendered secure of eternal life, even if they abandon 
the faith, and plunge into the depths of immorality; i. e. 
a statement which declares that God has determined to 
preserve his people in the faith is equivalent with one to 
save them without faith. We plead for the perseverance 
of the saints—of those, that is, who have root in them¬ 
selves; and our adversaries have the impudence to tell 
us that we affirm the certain salvation of false-hearted 
apostates. The doctrine for which we plead is persever¬ 
ance in holiness. The. point we affirm is, that though 
the flesh remains in believers, and that though, through 
the influence of powerful temptation, it may obtain a 
temporary triumph, it shall not be permitted to regain 
the habitual ascendency,—that the new principles which 
grace has implanted shall remain the governing princi¬ 
ples,—that the work of sanctification shall be progres¬ 
sive, till it is perfected in the world above. Now there 
is surely nothing in this doctrine to afford the slightest 
countenance to presumptuous and ungodly men. It is 
manifestly capable, we admit, of being perverted. It is 
possible, we admit, that an unconverted man, associating 
the two parts of our doctrine, that*a believer may fall, 
but not fall finally, and taking it for granted that he is a 
believer,—it is quite possible that such a man, while 
conscious he is not what he should be, may derive unhal¬ 
lowed consolation from the thought that he shall cer¬ 
tainly be reclaimed, and so that all will be well with him 
at last; but then this is an abuse of the doctrine, some¬ 
what like the ancient perversion of the doctrine of justi¬ 
fication by faith, of which the apostle speaks in such 
strong terms of severity. If the doctrine we advocate 
be perseverance in faith and holiness, the more legitimate 
conclusion for a man who is not now obeying the gospel 
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to draw is, not that he shall be saved, but that he is not 
one of those who are appointed to salvation. I do not 
say that this conclusion would be, in all cases, a correct 
one. Had it been drawn by Peter, when denying his 
Lord, it manifestly would not have been so. Yet nothing 
can be more manifest than that our doctrine, correctly 
explained, is not adapted to afford comfort to any one 
who is not actually persevering. , It is perseverance in 
faith and holiness for which we contend. The decree of 
God with reference to it is, we imagine, that all who 
have faith shall be kept from making ultimate shipwreck 
Of it—that all who have been made holy shall be kept" 
so. Now a man who loses the faith and holiness of the 
gospel—even though it should really be but a temporary 
loss—is not actually persevering. He is not now kept 
by the mighty power of God through faith unto final 
salvation; he can have no ground of confidence that he 
will be so kept in the days which are to come. In the 
case supposed, it is sheer and naked presumption to 
draw consolation from the doctrine of perseverance. 
Multitudes have h<?ard the word, “and anon with joy 
received it,”—and have drawn back to perdition. Every 
individual, in a state of backsliding, has no evidence that 
this is not the case with him,—he has every reason to 
fear that it is so: if he be a real Christian, he has now 
no evidence of it; and he can legitimately and serip- 
turally derive no comfort from the doctrine of persever¬ 
ance, till the power of Divine grace has brought him 
again to persevere—has led him back again to the paths 
of pleasantness and peace. 

§ 5. Finally: it is not implied in our statement of 
the doctrine of perseverance, that the principles of the 
new nature are in themselves indestructible and immor¬ 
tal, The statement is, that we are kept by the mighty 
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power of God through faith unto final salvation. I am 
apprehensive that in cautious assertions to the contrary 
have been made by too many advocates of the doctrine 
of perseverance. “ Though we grant,” says Dr. Gill, 
“ that it is from the promise, yet not purely from the 
promise of God, that true believers can not fall away; for 
though we own that the new creature is imperfect, yet 
we affirm that such is, the nature, strength, and firmness 
of true grace that it can never perish. Wherefore our 
arguments taken from the nature of faith, conversion, 
and the new birth, sufficiently prove the doctrine we 
plead for.”* Hinton tells us, also, that spiritual life is 
in its own nature immortal. This I do not believe. It is 
in my apprehension perfect nonsense. Grace has often 
been called an incorruptible principle.' I believe that it 
is so; but not in its own nature,—it is rendered so by 
Divine decree. If it were impossible in the nature of 
the case for faith to sink, there would be no need for our 
being kept in the faith by the power of God. Having 
made these remarks, explanatory of the nature of the 
doctrine, I pass on to adduce the prbof of it. 

§ 6. First. —Our first proof of the doctrine of final 
perseverance of the saints is derived from the considera¬ 
tion, that the faith and holiness of the people of God is 
the partial accomplishment in their experience of the 
decree of election. They were predestinated to eternal 
life; and their reception of the gospel, and their trans¬ 
formation into the holy image of God, are necessary 
steps towards the accomplishment of that ultimate object. 
Hence they are said to have been chosen in Christ, that 
they might be holy,—to have been chosen "to salvation 
through sanctification of the Spirit and belief of the 
truth,—to be the called according to the purpose of God. 

* Cause of God and Truth, vol. i., p. 409. 
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How can it be doubted, then, that they will be kept by 
the power of God through faith unto final salvation? 
That is manifestly necessary to secure the accomplish¬ 
ment of the Divine purposes; so that if the council of 
God must stand, and if-lie will do all his pleasure, he 
must by his grace prevent the final fall of his people. 

§ 7. Secondly _Our second proof of the doctrine of 

final perseverance is derived from that peculiarity of 
intention with which the Lord Jesus Christ presented 
the sacrifice of himself unto God. He laid down his life 
for the sheep—with the especial purpose of bringing all 
the chosen Jo salvation to eternal life, through that new 
and living way which he was about to open by the blood 
of his cross. It is in prosecuting the same intention 
that he sends the Holy Spirit (for this Divine agent 
acts under his directions, in consequence of his inves¬ 
titure with the regal dignity,) to enlighten their eyes— 
to bring them to the faith of the gospel—to make them 
new creatures. Now since he laid down his -life that he 
might at length bring them to heaven, and since he 
makes them the subjects of faith in pursuance of the same 
intention, can we possibly doubt that they will be kept 
by his mighty power through faith unto filial salvation? 

§ 8. Thiiidly. —Our third proof of this doctrine is 
derived from the express promises and declarations of 
the word of God. In Hannah’s song of praise, she saith 
of Jehovah, “He will keep the feet of his saints.” 
(1 Sam. ii. 9.) Does not this imply that he will not 
permit them finally to perish ? In like manner, Job says, 
“ The righteous shall hold on his way, and he that hath 
clean hands shall be stronger and stronger.” (Job xvii. 
9.) Thus also the psalmist testifies,—“ The steps of a 
good man are ordered by the Lord: and he delighteth 
in his way. Though he fall he shall not be utterly cast 
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down: for the Lord upholdeth him with his hand. The 
Lord loveth judgment, and forsaketh not his saints; they 
are preserved for ever.” (Psalm xxxvii. 23, 24, 28.) 
“ The mercy of the Lord is from everlasting to everlast¬ 
ing upon them that fear him.” (Psalm ciii. 17.) Thus 
Tsai ah: “ No weapon that is formed against thee shall 
prosper; and every tongue that shall rise against thee 
in judgment thou shalt condemn. This is the heritage 
of the servants of the Lord, and their righteousness is of 
me, saith the Lord.” (Isaiah liv. 17.) Thus also. Jere¬ 
miah: “After those days, saith the Lord, I will put my 
law in their inward parts, and write it in their hearts; 
and will be their God, and they shall be my people. For 
I will forgive their iniquities, and will remember their 
sins no more.” And still more explicitly,—“ They shall 
be my people, and I will be their God. And I will give 
them one heart, and one way, that they may fear me for 
ever, for the good of them, and of their children after 
them: and' I will make an everlasting covenant with 
them, that I will not turn away from them, to do them 
good; but I will put my fear into their hearts, that 
they shall not depart from me.” (Jer. xxxi. 33, 34; 
xxxii. 38-40.*) “ Now,” says an excellent writer, “ can 

all this consist with the Lord’s so leaving these very 
same persons to themselves, so giving them up to their 
own hearts’ lusts, and so allowing the great enemy 
of their souls to tempt and overcome them, that in the 
event they shall completely and finally desert from God, 
and have their portion with his enemies in the everlast¬ 
ing fire prepared for the devil and his angels?” 

In entire coincidence with these promises and en¬ 
gagements of the Old Testament is the language of our 
blessed Saviour in the New. “For there shall arise 
false Christs, and false prophets, and shall shew great 
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signs and wonders; insomuch that, if it were possible, 
they shall deceive the very elect.” .(Matt. xxiv. 24.) 
The language denotes the impossibility of so deceiving 
the individuals referred to as to occasion their final fall 
and ruin; and this impossibility is grounded on their 
election. Election cannot then intend here the choice 
which God had made of them to constitute his visible 
church, or a part of it; since many members of the 
visible church were deceived, and fell away. Nothing 
but God’s eternal choice of his people can preserve them 
from apostacy. 

§ 9. Dr. Whitby tells us that by the term “ elect ” 
we are to understand persevering Christians; but to 
suppose that this is its meaning is to represent the 
apostle as having uttered an identical proposition. Who 
knows not that a persevering Christian cannot be a non¬ 
persevering Christian ? Dissatisfied, as it should seem, 
with this mode of evading the argument, he tells us 
afterwards that the phrase, “if it were possible,” denotes 
only a great difficulty in the performance of an act pos¬ 
sible in itself. I answer, that if it be conceded that it is 
occasionally so used, it is manifestly not so used here, 
ft is obviously intended to denote absolute impossibility. 

In addition to this, we have our Lord’s words to the 
woman of Samaria: “ Whosoever drinketh of the water 
that I shall give him shall never thirst,” or shall not 
thirst for ever; “ but the water that I shall give him 
shall be in him a well of water springing up into ever¬ 
lasting life.” (John iv. 14.) This language is in har¬ 
mony with what he said on another occasion: “He that 
eateth of this bread shall live for ever,”—an expression 
which is explained by another, “ He that believeth on 
me hath everlasting life.” “ He that cometh to me shall 
never hunger; and he that believeth on me shall never 
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thirst.” (John vi. §8, 47, 35.) And yet more strongly, 
—“ Verily, verily, I say unto you, He that heareth my 
word, and believeth on him that sent me, hath ever¬ 
lasting life, and shall not come into condemnation; but 
is passed from death unto life.” (John V..24.) 

Add to these declarations the following. “ This is 
the Father’s will who hath sent me, that of all which he 
hath given me I should lose nothing, but should raise it 
up again at the last day. And this is the will of him 
that sent me, that every one who seeth the Son, and 
believeth on him, should have everlasting life: and 1 
will raise him up at the last day.” (John vi. 39, 40.) To 
evade the force of this text, Dr. Whitby tells us that the 
loss which Christ affirms he cannot sustain is, not that 
of believers by a defection from the faith, but their , per¬ 
dition by death. To this it may be replied, that if it 
were admitted, it would not overturn our argument. 
Our Lord is not speaking of those who endure unto the 
end. . His .assertion is not that he shall not lose any by 
death who die in the faith; but that every one who 
seeth the Son, and believeth on him, shall be raised to 
life eternal. They must therefore be kept from the first 
moment of believing to the end. of their days, or the 
declaration of Christ would not be verified in them. 

It may however be denied, that I)r. Whitby has 
given us a just account of our Lord’s declaration; for it 
includes more than an assertion that death cannot'de¬ 
prive him of any who believe on him. “ This is the 
will of him that sent me, that every one that seeth the 
Son, and believeth on him, should have everlasting life.”* 

* [“- should have everlasting life.” English Version has —“may 

have everlasting life;” but there can be no doubt but that the author 
thought the translation he has adopted more faithful to the original—ex;/ 
(aitjv aKiviov—it is therefore retained.] 
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To secure the accomplishment of.this purpose, many 
things are necessary. They must be preserved from 
apost#cy; they must be raised up again at the last day: 
but this is only one thing, amongst others, which must 
be done to prevent the loss of those whom the Father 
gave to him. 

Still more strong perhaps is our Lord’s language in 
John x. 27-30. “ My sheep hear my voice, and I know 
them, and they follow me: and I give unto them eternal 
life; and they shall never perish, neither shall any man 
pluck them out of my hand. My Father, which gave 
them me, is greater than all; and no man is able to 
pluck them out of my Father’s hand. I and my Father 
are one.” 

Dr. Whitby maintains that the exhortations to per¬ 
severance prove the possibility of their perishing after 
all. I answer, that this is in direct opposition to the' 
passage. Our Lord says positively and absolutely, “ They 
shall never perish.” Whatever these exhortations then 
may imply—and they will be considered afterwards—it 
is impossible that they can teach that any of the chosen 
to salvation can ultimately fall. 

It is further argued by Whitby, that the text seems 
only to speak of such sheep as have already persevered; 
and so it is not a promise of perseverance, but of the re¬ 
ward of it—eternal felicity, which shall be incapable of 
interruption. I answer, that the statement is obviously 
untrue. The passage does not speak of such sheep 
as have finally persevered (which Whitby’s statement 
supposes, or it is absurd, because every Christian has 
persevered): it speaks of sheep who are persevering— 
who hear the voice of Christ, and follow him. Of them 
our Lord says, “ They shall never perish..” They must 
therefore be kept.by the power of God, or they might 

VOL. II. ‘ y 
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and would perish. I have no objection to grant to 
Whitby, that the words of Christ are a direct promise 
of the reward of perseverance; but few things oan be 
more self-evident than that it must include a promise of 
the thing itself. 

It is finally argued by Whitby, that our Lord merely 
promises that his sheep shall never perish through any 
defect on his part, or by the force of any plucking them 
by violence out of his hands; not but by the allure¬ 
ments of the world, the flesh, and the devil, they may 
choose to go from him, though they are not snatched 
out of his hand. Mr. Wesley has expressed the same 
sentiment, in very coarse but very emphatic terms,— 
“ They may wriggle themselves out.” 

I answer, that this reply manifestly overlooks a part 
of our Lord’s assertion. It would have considerable 
weight, if the promise were merely, “ Neither shall any 
man pluck them out of my hand.” But the Saviour says 
more than this. He says that his sheep shall “never 
perish,”—a promise which necessarily implies that grace 
will prevent their wriggling themselves out of his hand; 
for in that case they must perish. It would be com¬ 
paratively poor consolation to a man, who knows the 
treachery of his own heart, to be assured that he was to 
be preserved against the enemy without, but that he 
must guard himself against the enemy within. He 
would feel that this was leaving the weakest part of the 
citadel unprotected. God does not so act towards his 
people. He guards them against their most formidable 
enemy—against themselves—against their proneness to 
depart from him. There is considerable force in the 
particle mk,—“ and none shall pluck them out of my 
hand.” Even Whitby himself tells us that it is illative, 
— “ Neither shall any perish, for none shall pluck them 
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out of my hand.” Now as it has been justly observed, 
if these sheep may perish, and come short of eternal life, 
—it matters not by what means,—if they may perish, 
for instance, by voluntary withdrawment from him,— 
then the illation, or consequence, is not just; it cannot 
be affirmed that they shall never perish, for or because 
none shall pluck them out of his hand. 

§ 10. We may add to what has been said the words 
of our Lord, when encouraging his disconsolate disciples, 
—“And I will pray the Father, and lie shall give you 
another Comforter, that he may abide with you for ever; 
even the Spirit of truth; whom the world cannot receive, 
because it seeth him not, neither knoweth him: but ye 
know him; for he dwelleth with you, and shall be in 
you. I will not leave you comfortless; I will come to 
you. Yet a little while, and the world seeth me no 
more; but ye see me: because I live, ye shall live also.” 
(John xiv. 16-19.) Though I have not advanced to 
the testimony given to this doctrine by the apostles, I 
must not refrain from directing you to compare with 
these words of our Lord the argument and language of 
Paul,—“ If, when we were enemies, we were reconciled 
to God by the death of his Son, much more, being 
reconciled, we shall be saved by his life.” (Rom. v. 10'.) 
“Who is he that condemneth? It is Christ that died, 
yea rather, is risen again, who is even at the right hand 
of God, who also maketh intercession for us ” (chap. viii. 
34). “ When Christ, who is our life, shall appear, then 

shall ye also appear with him in glory.” (Col. iii. 4.) 

§ 11. The general statements of the apostles is also 
in entire harmony with the language of our Lord, and 
of the prophets. “ Being confident,” says Paul to the 
Philippians, “ that he who hath begun a good work in 
you will perform it until the day of Christ ” (chap. i. 6). 

y 2 
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Again: “ Who shall also confirm you unto the end, that 
ye may be blameless in the day of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. God is faithful, by whom ye were called unto 
the fellowship of his Son Jesus Christ our Lord.” 
(1 Cor. i. 8, 9.) Compare with this 1 Cor. x. 13; 1 
Thcss. v. 23, 24; 2 Thess. iii. 3. “The argument from 
these passages of Scripture,” says one in favour of the 
doctrine of the saints’ perseverance, “ stands thus. If 
God’s fidelity be engaged to confirm them unblameable 
unto the end, whom he hath called to the communion of 
his Son; if his faithfulness will not suffer them to be 
tempted above what they arc able to bear, but will make 
a way to escape; if St. Paul had ground of confidence 
that he who had begun the good work in the Philip- 
pians would perform it until the day of Jesus Christ; 
if it be part of God’s fidelity to sanctify them wholly, 
and to preserve their whole spirit, soul, and body 
blameless unto the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
whom he hath called; then must they persevere to the 
end.” 

The most plausible! mode by which the Arminians 
attempt to evade the testimony of these passages is the 
one suggested by Grotius. “God will do,” says he, 
quod mamm est partium , “all that is requisite on his 
part to render you unblameable unto the end; so that 
you shall not fail of being so through any want of Divine! 
grace requisite to that end, or any unfaithfulness on his 
part to his promise.” I answer, that the confirmation 
of which the apostle speaks is not merely of the kind to 
which Grotius refers, i. e. not merely the confirmation 
which he affords as a moral governor, by imparting the 
means of perseverance—such inducements as are adapted 
in themselves to secure it; but the confirmation which 
he effects by sovereign grace,—since this confirmation 
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alone can secure the end at which he aims. And it 
cannot be supposed for a moment that He will employ 
incompetent means, of whom Paul says, “Who shall con¬ 
firm you unto the end, that ye may be blameless in the 
day of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Another decided proof of this doctrine is contained 
in 1 Peter i. 5: “Who are kept by the mighty power of 
God through faith unto salvation ready to be revealed 
in the last time.” The connection of this-passage has 
always struck me as remarkable. The “inheritance 
incorruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth not away,” is 
represented in the previous verse as “reserved in heaven” 
—lodged, so to speak, in a place of safety. It is there¬ 
fore out of danger; but are they? Two things may 
prevent the enjoyment of an inheritance. The inherit¬ 
ance itself may be destroyed; or the heir may perish 
ere he takes possession of it. Neither of these, accord¬ 
ing to the statements of Peter, can happen. The inhe¬ 
ritance is reserved in heaven for the elect." They are 
kept by the mighty power of God through faith unto 
salvation, till the destined moment arrives for their 
entering upon its enjoyment. 

To this passage Dr. Whitby objects, that it only 
proves that all who are preserved to salvation are so 
kept by the power of God, but not that all believers are 
so kept; i.e. it points out the agency by which those 
who are preserved are kept, but does not promise that 
any shall be preserved. I answer, that the apostle, 
writing to the body of professed Christians scattered 
throughout the regions enumerated by him, and exer¬ 
cising a charitable judgment that they were what they 
appeared and professed to be, declares that God had 
begotten them to the hope of “an inheritance incor¬ 
ruptible, undefiled, and that fadeth not away,”—an 
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inheritance reserved in heaven for them, and for the 
enjoyment of which they were kept by the power of 
God. I admit that there is a change in the pronoun 
used by the apostle at the close of the fourth verse, 
which might appear at first sight to throw some proba¬ 
bility upon the assertion of Whitby, that in the fifth 
verse he does not refer to the body of believers, but 
merely to those among them who should persevere. It 
must be observed, .however, that this change from the 
first person to the second is continued in the following 
verses, where it cannot be doubted that it includes the 
whole body of professed Christians addressed in the first 
verse; so that the apostle as much says of the whole 
body that they are “kept by the power of God through 
faith unto salvation,” as that they are begotten again to 
“a lively hope by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from 
the dead.” Besides, it is worth observing, perhaps, that 
some manuscripts read »//uae instead of iyxar; and that 
•the former'is actually retained by M‘Knight. I do 
not dwell upon this, however, because I believe the 
correct reading to be v/xas. 

Whitby further objects, that the passage proves only 
that they are kept through faith, i. e. if they continue 
in the faith, and hold the beginning of their confidence 
stedfast unto the end. It has been well stated in reply, 
that there is no if in the text,—that faith is not repre¬ 
sented as a condition, but as a means of preservation 
engaged by the power of God; for that is as much 
secured by the power of God as salvation itself or pre¬ 
servation to it. “Besides,” adds the same writer, “such 
a sense of the words is ho other than this, that these 
persons are kept by the power of God, if or as long as 
they keep themselves.” He might have added, that it is 
sheer nonsense; for if Whitby allows that God keeps them 
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in the faith, he admits all for which we plead: if, on the 
other hand, he denies that God keeps them in the faith, 
and maintains that they keep themselves,—then what 
need is there for God to keep, or how indeed can God 
keep them? It ought to be a sufficient refutation of the 
objection of Whitby merely to read the passage as he 
understands it: “Who are kept by the mighty power of 
God to salvation, if ye persevere in the faith.” 

Another proof of the doctrine of perseverance may 
be derived from Rom. viii. 38, 39: “For I am persuaded, 
that neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, 
nor powers, nor things present, nor things to come, nor 
height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall be able 
to separate us from the love of God, which is in Christ 
Jesus our Lord.” 

Dr. Whitby objects here, that the apostle does not 
say that nothing can separate true believers from the 
love of God, or Christ, but only declares his persuasion 
that nothing would do it. I answer, that the objection 
contradicts the apostle’s declaration. He does not say 
that none of these things icill, in point of fact, separate 
the people of God from his love, but that none of them 
can do it. They shall not “be able,” he says, to do it. 

He further objects, with more plausibility, that the 
words respect not the love with which we love God, but 
his affection towards us; and that the apostle only inti¬ 
mates that such persons, continuing in the love of God, 
shall be preserved by him from the temptations here 
mentioned, and so supported by his grace and Spirit as 
to be able to bear them. 

In reply, it must in fairness be admitted, I think, 
that the direct object of the apostle is to show that 
nothing can destroy the love of God to us; and not 
ours to him. Had the latter been expressly affirmed, 
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our opponent himself must have acknowledged that the 
perseverance of the saints is a scriptural doctrine. Now 
I maintain that the continuance of our love to God is 
necessarily implied in the words we are considering; 
because nothing can remove the love of God from us, 
without destroying first our love to him. He is of one 
mind, and none can turn him. Change is not in Him, 
but in the creature. .Whom he once loves, he must 
continue to love,—unless they cease, by a radical change 
of character, to be proper objects of his regard,—or he 
would be mutable. Hence we are exhorted to keep 
ourselves in the love of God, i. e. by persevering in the 
path of faith and obedience, since nothing can deprive 
us of his love but apostaey. This- is so manifest that 
even M‘Knight — by no means a decided Calvinist— 
paraphrases the passage we are now considering in the 
following manner. “ For I am persuaded that neither 
the fears of death, nor the allurements of life, nor all the 
different orders of evil angels, against whom we fight, 
nor things present, nor things to come, whether good 
or evil, nor prosperity, nor adversity, nor anything else 
made by God, -will be able to make us, the elect, through 
apostaey, forfeit the love of God, which is bestowed on 
us through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 

§ 12. Fourthly. —Our next proof of the doctrine of 
final perseverance of the saints is derived from certain 
passages of Scripture which clearly and necessarily 
imply that doctrine, though they do not expressly 
affirm it. 

Of this class are the following passages. “In whom 
after that ye believed, ye were sealed with that Holy 
Spirit of promise, which is the earnest of our inheritance 
until the redemption of the purchased possession, unto 
the praise of his glory.” “And grieve not the Holy 
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Spirit of God, whereby ye are sealed unto the day of 
redemption.” “Now he who stablisheth us with you 
in Christ, and hath anointed us, is God; who hath also 
sealed us, and given us the earnest of the Spirit in our 
hearts.” (Ephes. i. 13,14; iv. 30; 2 Cor. i. 21, 22.) In 
these passages believers are said to be sealed by the Holy 
Spirit, i. e. the characteristic and distinguishing marks 
of the people of God are impressed upon them by his 
agency. And they are further said to have the Holy 
Spirit given to them, as an earnest of the mercy which 
is in store for them hereafter. Now an earnest is a 
smjll part of the price of a thing, given as an evidence 
that the bargain is completed, and as a pledge that 
the whole price will be paid at the time agreed upon. 
But how can the bestowment of the Spirit upon be¬ 
lievers be thus a pledge of future glory, unless they are 
kept by the mighty power of God through faith unto 
salvation? 

Whitby makes some weak attempts to-overthrow 
the argument built upon these passages, founded on the 
fact that the very individuals who are represented as 
thus sealed unto the day of redemption, by the Holy 
Spirit, are cautioned against apostacy. The validity of 
this argument will be examined presently: I now pass • 
it. The only objection worthy of notice is, that by the 
sealing of the Spirit, we are to understand the super¬ 
natural gifts of the Spirit,—that these, attesting the 
truth of the Christian revelation, might be regarded 
as a pledge that the promises of future blessings, which 
it makes to those who persevere to the end, will be 
accomplished. The gifts were an earnest—but not to 
the persons who enjoyed them—of coming glory. The 
phraseology in the first of .the passages, “In whom after 
that ye believed, ye were sealed with that Holy Spirit of 
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promise,” might seem to throw some probability upon 
this explanation. It is by no means certain, however, 
even here, that we are to confine the sealing to super¬ 
natural communications; and in the parallel passage in 
the Corinthians, it is in the highest degree improbable 
that it should be so confined. The apostle addressed 
his Second Epistle to the church at Corinth, “with all 
the saints which are,in all Achaia.” In reference to 
them as a body, he says, “Who hath scaled us, and 
given the earnest of the Spirit in our hearts.” Unless 
then the whole church at Corinth, together with all the 
saints in Achaia, possessed the supernatural influences 
of the Spirit—which there is no reason whatever to 
think—the sealing and the earnest denote those common 
and saving influences which, wherever they are enjoyed, 
are a pledge of future glory. 

Of the class of passages we are now considering is 
1 John iii. 0: “ Whosoever is born of God doth not com¬ 
mit sin; for his seed remaineth in him: and he cannot 
sin, because lie is born of God,”— i. e. he does not sin 
habitually; he does not practise sin, as that in which he 
delights, as he did formerly. The meaning cannot be 
that he never commits a* act of sin, and cannot do it; 
for the same writer himself tells us, that “ if we say we 
have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not 
in us.” But no converted man can live in sin, because 
the seed of the word of God remaineth in him, which 
is incorruptible-; and that will render him habitually 
fruitful. 


OBJECTIONS. 

§ 13. There are two only to which I mean to direct 
your attention. The first may be thus stated,—-The 
notion that the final fall of the people of God is impos- 
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sible is inconsistent with the admonitions and warnings 
against apostacy which are tendered to them; and with 
the vivid representations which are made to them of the 
ruin which must overtake them, should they ultimately 
depart from the ways of God. I answer— 

First ,—that if there should he admitted to be a 
seeming inconsistency here, it ought not to overturn the 
body of evidence which has been, brought forwards in 
support of the certain perseverance of the saints. 

Secondly ,—that when it is said to be impossible for 
the people of God finally to fall from the faith, we mean 
not to be understood as affirming that the thing is im¬ 
possible in itself, but that it is rendered so by Divine 
decree. 

Thirdly ,—that to secure the accomplishment of this 
decree, those means must be adopted which are adapted 
to the intellectual and moral nature of man. I imagine 
that all the self-inconsistency which Arminians conceive 
to exist between the doctrine of the perseverance of the 
saints, and the exhortations to which we are now refer¬ 
ring, results from their forgetfulness of this important 
sentiment. If God keeps his people, then watchfulness, 
prayer, care, and diligence on their part are, thinks the 
Arminian, unnecessary; or conversely, because they are 
called to watchfulness, prayer, care, and diligence, there¬ 
fore God does not keep them. Now all this proceeds on 
a forgetfulness of the obvious principle, that though God 
does keep them, he keeps them as intelligent and moral 
agents should be kept—as they need to be kept—as 
they can only be kept. He keeps them by means; not 
by physical power, but by the influence of motives 
calculated to preserve them from going astray. The 
exhortations, admonitions, and warnings to believers, 
which the Pelagian declares-to be inconsistent with the 
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notion that God keeps his people, are the very instru¬ 
ments by which he keeps them. They are essential to 
their being kept; they secure their preservation. It is 
impossible to conceive of any rational being stultifying 
himself more completely than the Arminian does on this 
point. His argument, in effect, is that God cannot keep 
his people, if he causes the instruments of preservation 
to bear upon them; pr conversely, that because he ac¬ 
tually does cause these instruments to bear upon them, 
they are not kept, and cannot be so. 

§ 14. The second objection is drawn from certain 
conceived cases of actual and final apost-acy; or from 
statements in which such apostacy is, in the word of 
God, declared to be possible. In John xvii. 12, we find 
our Lord expressing, himself in the following language. 
“ While I was with them in the Avorld, I kept them in 
thy name: those whom thou gavest me 1 have kept, and 
none of them is lost, but the son of perdition; that the 
scripture might be. fulfilled.” Here, says the Pelagian, 
it is expressly affirmed that one of those who Had been 
given to Christ by God actually perished. The answer 
of the Calvinist sometimes is, that though Judas' was 
given to Christ as an apostle, he was not given to him 
in the sense in which all the elect are so. This answer, 
however, is insufficient: for according to the present 
rendering of the passage, our Lord certainly appears to 
say that none of them whom the Father had given to 
him, with the exception of the son .of perdition, was lost; 
and we have no right to conclude from the passage that 
the other apostles and Judas were given to our Lord in 
different senses. • The true answer is suggested by the 
words el /m), which, though rightly rendered by our 
translators “ but,” is not exceptive, but adversative; 
and does not imply that Judas was one of those that 
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were given to Christ, and that his perdition is an excep¬ 
tion to the preservation of the rest. The sense of the 
text is, “ None of those that thou gavest me is lost, but 
the son of,perdition is lost.” 

The only other passages to which I can refer now 
are the well-known declarations of the writer of the 
epistle to the Hebrews, recorded in chap. vi. 4-6, and 
chap. x. 26-29. 

I do not choose to avail myself of the fact, that the 
apostle does not affirm that such apostacy ever takes 
place; though care seems to be taken to evince this by 
the language he employs,—“ If they shall fall away,—if 
we sin wilfully.” Candour, I apprehend, ought to lead 
us to admit that the case he supposes is a possible one. 
The first of the passages does not present in my appre¬ 
hension much difficulty. The gifts of which the apos¬ 
tate is supposed to be possessed are, I imagine, with Dr. 
Guyse, the miraculous gifts of the Holy Ghost, and not 
any special and saving operation of the Spirit. The 
latter passage has perhaps more of difficulty; but there 
is nothing in either to render it manifest that he is not 
speaking of those who have some knowledge of the 
gospel, and who are convinced in their judgments and 
consciences of its truth, while their hearts do not ap¬ 
prove of its holy and .humbling doctrines. That the 
apostle is not referring to real Christians is I think 
clear, from the conclusion of the chapter; where he 
says, “ We are not of them who draw back unto - per¬ 
dition; but of them that believe to the saving of the 
soul.” On both the passages I would wish you to con¬ 
sult Guyse and M‘Lean. . 

Certainly nothing more decided is said in reference 
to the individuals supposed than in regard to the stony- 
ground hearers; and yet our Lord’s language concern- 
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ing them intimates that they did not understand the 
word. There was an essential defect about them. They 
had no root in themselves. And it is worthy of notice, 
that when apostates are spoken of in the New Tes¬ 
tament, almost always some information is given un¬ 
favourable to their previous character. The foolish 
virgins had no oil in their lamps. The unfruitful 
branches of the vine are broken off. “ They went out 
from us, because they were not of us; for if they had 
been of us, they would no doubt have continued with 
us.” “ There must be heresies, that they who are ap¬ 
proved may be made manifest.” 
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CONSCIENCE—ITS NATURE AND' CLAIMS. * 


Its physical nature:—the doctrine, maintained in the lecture, stated:— 
what is a mental power:—conscience as a mental faculty:—the rise 
and source of our notions of right and wrong:—to what is the namo 
reason or judgment given:—the tenet, that the notion of right and 
wrong originates in national laws and customs, infidel:—the design 
of implanting this faculty in the human constitution:—God’s general 
government, of matter, the brute, and of moral agents:—the connec¬ 
tion of conscience with the governments of moral agents:—authority 
and claims of conscience. 

I HAVE to call your attention to the nature and 
claims of conscience. In doing this, I shall most care- 

* [The following lecture was delivered to a Scientific and Literary 
Society in the city of Exeter. This circumstance will account for its 
somewhat popular as well as practical complexion. It is not, on that 
ground, less characteristic of the Author’s philosophy, but less technical 
in its exposition of it. The reader may see the views of the Author on 
this subject stated in a more controversial, and perhaps precise form, in his 
Elements of Mental and Moral Science, pp. 281-285; but especially in 
Note U, in the Appendix, pp. 442-447. The two lectures immediately 
following this—on the arguments for the Divine Origin of Christianity 
derived from Miracles and Prophecy —were delivered to the members of 
the same Society. While they bring before the reader topics that were often 
discussed in the college, they afford a specimen of those efforts the learned 
Author frequently put forth to benefit those who were brought into daily 
contact with loose morals and flippant infidelity.— Ed.] 
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fully abstain from encumbering the subject, as some 
have done, with a mass of learning serving not to en¬ 
lighten but perplex the mind. Indeed, it is not my 
intention to dwell at length upon the opinions even of 
our most enlightened metaphysicians and moralists. I 
shall merely refer to them, for the sake of placing in a 
more luminous point of view the sentiments which I 
have been led to entertain in reference to this part of 
our mental constitution. 

My first inquiry relates to the physical nature of 
conscience. All agree that the mind is endowed with 
a power, to which the term conscience may be applied; 
but very different answers are returned to the question, 
“What is -conscience?” Discordant opinions prevail in 
reference to the part of our mental constitution to which 
it belongs,—whether it is to be classed with the order of 
intellect or of emotion—whether it is a moral judgment 
or a moral feeling—whether its . office is to unfold the 
path of duty, or to supply a powerful inducement to 
walk in that path, by the dreadful feeling of remorse 
which it kindles in the bosom of the man who with¬ 
draws his feet from it;—or whether the term conscience 
may not be taken generally to denote everything in the 
mental constitution by which man, in contradistinction 
from the brute, is rendered a moral and an accountable 
agent. 

The doctrine I intend to support in this lecture is, 
that conscience is a power or faculty or susceptibility of 
the mind , distinct from all others , in the sense in which 
any of the mental faculties can be distinct from the rest , 
rendering it capable of experiencing powerful emotions 
of self-approbation or self-condemnation , when , on the 
retrospect of our actions , they are regarded by us as 
right or wrong. This definition, it will be observed, 
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restricts the operations of conscience to ourselves, and 
withdraws it altogether from what is usually called the 
intellectual part of our nature. It virtually denies that 
it is the office of conscience to pass a judgment upon 
our own actions, or those of others, as right or wrong: 
it denies, in fact, that it can give us the knowledge of 
right and wrong; and states, on the contrary, that its 
sole office is to reward the virtuous, and to punish the 
wicked man, and thus to enforce general rectitude by 
the emotions of approbation, or of self-condemnation, 
which it permits to arise in his bosom. I must however 
explain more fully the preceding statement, and endea-. 
vour to guard it against misconception. 

Let me then call your attention to a few remarks 
on the representation of conscience as a power or faculty 
of the mind. ^11 writers on mental science are in the 
habit of speaking of mental powers or faculties; and 
yet perhaps there are few phrases which have been less 
luminously explained, and certainly none to which a 
less amount of idea is generally attached. I doubt 
whether I shall be able to succeed better than my pre- 
llecessors; but I beg to observe, that by a mental power 
or faculty, I understand nothing more than a certain 
constitution of mind, which renders it capable of forming 
a certain notion, or of experiencing a certain feeling, or 
to Express both by one phrase—of existing in a certain 
state. Place two youthful aspirants after literary emi¬ 
nence in the same school of learning, and there will 
arise in their bosoms a feeling of honourable emulation 
to outstrip one another in the race; but no such feeling 
ever existed in the mind of a brute, or ever can exist 
in it. The brutal mind is not constituted to experience 
the feeling; i. e., as I understand the expression, it has 
not the power or faculty or susceptibility of emulation, 
VOL. h. ; z 
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or of desire, in which more general class of feeling the 
emotion of emulation may be included. The human 
mind has the faculty. If a flock of sheep, belonging to 
one owner, should break through the fence which had 
separated them from the more luxuriant pasturage of a 
neighbouring farmer, they may run from the dog which 
had been employed many times before to bring them 
back from their wanderings, because they have the 
power of memory; but they feel no self-condemnation, 
because they have not the power of conscience, i. e. their 
minds are not constituted to experience the feeling. 
The human mind has received this constitution; and 
therefore, when we regard our conduct as wrong, con¬ 
science, which is not the judge but the executioner, 
strikes the avenging blow. 

Further: I would beg you to observe, that in thus 
classifying conscience with the order of emotions, and 
refusing to ascribe to it the knowledge Ave possess of 
right and. Avrong, I am very far indeed from intending 
to aflirm that the mind has no capacity of recognising 
the difference between them. It is one thing to say 
that avc have no notions of actions as right and wrongs 
and a very different thing to deny that these notions 
are to be traced to, or originate in conscience. No man 
can believe more firmly than I do that we have both 
moral judgments (that is, notions of actions as right 
or Avrong,) and moral emotions; but it appears to me to 
indicate a radical mistake, in reference to the nature of 
conscience, and the final cause of the implantation of 
this principle in our nature, to represent the moral judg¬ 
ment as the offspring of conscience. Such a judgment is 
indeed essential to the exercise of conscience,—for there 
can be no condemning or approving emotion Avilhout an 
accompanying, or rather a previous conception of our 
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conduct as right or wrong; but that conception, as I 
shall presently endeavour to show, originates in another 
part of our nature—in that part, namely, to which we 
are indebted for all our conceptions of relations,—for 
the conception of virtue, or of right and wrong, is the 
conception of a relation. 

In a publication intended to exhibit the elements of 
Moral and Mental Science, and in which this point 
is briefly alluded to, I find on reference that I have 
expressed myself in the following manner. “While 
some have overlooked the susceptibility of moral emo¬ 
tion as a constituent part of the mental constitution, 
others have denied the existence of moral judgments; 
at least, they have forgotten that a moral emotion neces¬ 
sarily presupposes an exercise of moral judgment, pro¬ 
nouncing upon the rectitude or criminality of the action 
which excites the emotion.”* In a subsequent passage, 
I have stated that a perception or “conception of an 
action as right or wrong invariably precedes an emotion 
of approbation or disapprobation.” 

In maintaining then, as I am disposed to do, that it 
is not the office of conscience to form and pronounce 
the moral judgment, i. e. the notion of an action as right 
or wrong, I shall not be understood to deny that we 
are rendered capable, by the nature which our Creator 
has given to us, of forming that judgment. On the con¬ 
trary, the definition which I have ventured to lay before 
you manifestly implies, that no opportunity would be 
given for a development of the principle of conscience, 
if this were not the case, i.e. were we incapable of forming 
a conception of actions as right or wrong. Conscience 
has been said to be that constitution of mind which 

* Elements of Mental and Moral Science, Third Edition, en¬ 
larged, p. 260 . 
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renders it capable of experiencing emotions of self-appro¬ 
bation or disapprobation, when on the retrospect of bur 
actions we regard them as virtuous or vicious. 

Let me then next call your attention to the rise and 
the source of these notions. The views which I enter¬ 
tain on this point may be thus summarily expressed; 
and perhaps it may be expedient to state them before I 
prosecute the subject any further. I conceive then that 
there is a right and a wrong in actions—that rectitude 
or virtue is the conformity or harmony of our affections 

and actions with the various relations in which we have 

* 

been placed ; of which conformity the perfect intellect 
of that great Being who created us, guided in its exer¬ 
cise by his infinitely holy nature, is the only infallible 
judge. According to this statement, then, virtue itself 
is a relation,—the relation of agreement between our 
circumstances and characters; and if this view of the 
subject be correct, we are directed at once to the part 
of our mental constitution in which the notion of right 
and wrong originates. It must have its source in the 
intellectual part of our nature,—that part by which we 
are enabled to. form notions of relations in general. It 
cannot arise out of any susceptibility of feeling; for that 
would only give us a feeling, not a judgment or notion: 
and it needs nothing more for its existence than the 
general power of recognising relations,—that general 
power rendering it as possible for the mind to recognise 
the relation of agreement between our circumstances 
and our characters, as between the parts and the whole 
of anything, or between the picture and the original, to 
which it bears a striking resemblance. 

To this general power of recognising relations, it has 
been usual to give the name of “reason” or “judgment;” 
and many have thought, that, when it is employed in 
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deciding upon the rectitude or criminality of an action, 
it is conscience,—or that conscience is nothing more, as 
Grove says, than reason or Understanding considered in 
the relation it bears to his. actions in their moral nature, 

_ W B 7 

and most important consequences. To me this appears, 
as I have more than once stated, obviously incorrect. 
What is properly denominated conscience is developed 
in the moral emotion, and not in the moral judgment. 
That judgment has its origin in the intellectual part of 
our nature. It is called a moral judgment merely on 
account of the subject concerning which it is employed; 
for the difference which exists between this and an ordi¬ 
nary operation of judgment is not in the act itself, but 
in the relation which it contemplates: and I cannot 
avoid thinking that the understanding or judgment, or 
whatever you call it, has as much title to be called con¬ 
science, when it recognises the relation of equality which 
the parts bear to the whole, as when it recognises the 
relation of agreement between our circumstances and 
our characters. 

The writer to whom I referred just now, the late 
Mr. Grove, of Taunton, objects, very consistently with his 
principles, against denominating conscience “ a power or 
faculty of the mind.” If 1 thought that the moral judg¬ 
ment of which we have been speaking is to be traced to 
conscience, and that the moral emotion arises from some 
other part of our nature, I should agree with him. If 
the mind has had a faculty given to it, called reason, 
or judgment, or understanding, by which it is enabled 
to distinguish truth from falsehood, to decide on the 

* [The Rev. Henry Grove taught Pneumatology and Ethics in an aca¬ 
demy at Taunton. He was an extensive author, and an elegant writer. 
After his death, which took place in 1738, two volumes on Moral Philo¬ 
sophy w@re published,—this is the work referred to in the text. This was 
not his only posthumous publication.] 
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probability or improbability of an event, to combine 
means* for tbe attainment of ends, i. e. if God has so 
formed the mind as to render all this possible, which no 
one doubts, nothing can, 1 apprehend, be more inaccu¬ 
rate than to represent our capacity to decide upon the 
agreement of our actions with our circumstances and 
relations as a distinct power or faculty. Conscience, 
if the term properly designate this capacity, is mani¬ 
festly, as Grove says, not a distinct power from reason. 
Or rather, as I should say, the power of reason, or 
conscience, resolves itself into that general power by 
which we are capable- of recognising relations. For 
what is truth but the conformity of words to things, 
i. e. a relation ? What is the probability of an event, 
but its accordance or congruity with the various cir¬ 
cumstances of time, place, &c., in which it is said to 
have happened, i. e. a relation? What is the adaptation 
of means to ends, but a relation? What is the agree¬ 
ment of our actions with the circumstances in which 
we stand, in reference to God and to one another, but a 
relation? And if the mind be endowed with the one 
power of recognising relations, that one power will un¬ 
fold to us the whole of these relations, as well as all 
others; as the one principle of attraction accounts both 
for the resistance which a body offers to our attempts 
to stop its descent to the earth, and to raise it after it 
has fallen. An unnecessary multiplication of faculties 
is as grievous a fault in the science of mind, as an un¬ 
necessary multiplication of properties would be in the 
science of matter. What should we say of a natural 
philosopher who, in illustration of the fact that a 
plummet suspended from the side of a mountain is 
drawn by its influence a little out of the perpendicular, 
should state that it has two distinct properties,—by one 
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of which it tends to the mountain, and by the other to 
the earth? I fear, we should at once say that our phi¬ 
losopher’s mind was not endowed with the faculty of 
generalization; or he would instantly have perceived 
that the slight divergence of the plummet from the 
perpendicular position, and its near approach to that 
position, were facts which resolved themselves into the 
general tendency of all matter to approach to all matter, 
i. e. into the one property of attraction. In the phi¬ 
losophy of mind, how can it then be regarded as less 
flagrantly improper to ascribe the recognition of the 
conformity of words to things, or of the adaptation of 
means to ends to reason or judgment, and the recog¬ 
nition of the agreement of our actions with our circum¬ 
stances and relations to conscience? 

Before I proceed to show where Grove and others, 
who have denied conscience to be a distinct power of the 
mind, are in error, I would call you to observe the 
bearing of the preceding statements upon that baneful 
and irrational tenet of the sceptical philosophy, that 
there is no right and wrong in actions,—that our notions 
of some as virtuous do not grow out of the constitution 
of the mind, but are mere prejudices inspired by the 
customs or laws of the country or the age in which we 
live. This sceptical tenet is founded on the different 
moral estimate which is formed of the same action in 
various countries and ages. In Sparta theft was per¬ 
mitted by law, and when undiscovered viewed with 
approbation; in England,it is execrated and punished. 
Upon this pernicious doctrine, perhaps I may be per¬ 
mitted to quote the remarks which have been in the 
publication already alluded to, as the work is not, I 
believe, in the hands of many. “ Nothing more is neces¬ 
sary to overthrow it, than to refer to the general agree- 
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ment in the moral judgments of men, which, after every 
allowance has been made for the difference of opinion 
referred to above, will be found to exist. With some 
trifling diversity—a diversity for which it is by no means 
. difficult to account—there is a great and general and 
remarkable uniformity. For one who views theft and 
infanticide, and parricide, without detestation, we can 
point to thousands and tens of thousands who cannot 
revert to them, even in thought, without the warmest 
feelings of moral abhorrence. And this fact, as we 
have said, completely overturns the sceptical doctrine. 
Because—for such must be the language of the objector, 
if he adhere to truth and fact—in one case out of five 
hundred, or five thousand, there exists a difference of 
judgment in reference to actions, actions have no moral 
character. It is surely sufficient to reply,—Because in 
the remaining five hundred, or five thousand [but one], 
there is an agreement, actions have a moral character. If 
his argument has any weight, ours must have weight; 
for they rest on the same basis, viz. that the moral judg- - 
ments of men may be regarded as evidence of the moral 
character of actions. And the argument, if it be allowed 
at all, throws much greater weight into our scale than 
his. The general rule is with us; the exceptions with 
him. The moral judgments of men —of the race at large 
•—are on our side of the question; the moral judgment 
of a few only on his. The probability certainly is, that 
the correct judgment is with the many; the mistaken 
one with the few. Were an individual to call an object 
black, which all other men considered scarlet, we should 
instantly decide, not surely that the colour was not' scar¬ 
let, and that the notion of colour was a mere prejudice, 
for which there was no foundation in our nature, but 
that the eyes of the observer were the subjects - of disr 
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ease.” * To these statements I will only add, that the 
doctrine laid down exhibits the reason why the moral 
judgment of the race is with us, and that of the few only 
with the sceptic. If Hod has endowed the mind with the 
faculty of recognising relations, it is surely not won¬ 
derful that the agreement between actions and circum¬ 
stances—which, as we have seen, is a relation—should be 
generally perceived. Nor, when ,it is recollected how 
much custom and education, &c., may pervert the judg¬ 
ment, and how little man is disposed to exert the powers 
which God has given him, without which they cannot be 
expected to guide him aright, is it, on the other hand, 
wonderful that this agreement should in some cases not 
be recognised. To argue from hence, as the sceptical 
philosopher does, that when the notions of certain actions 
as virtuous do arise in the mind, they are mere preju¬ 
dices—not growing out of the mental constitution, and 
so disproving the rectitude of actions themselves—is, I 
will venture to say, ineffably absurd. Why does not the 
sceptic generalize, and say that all our notions of rela¬ 
tions are prejudices, having no cause for their existence 
in the nature which God has given us? He Is bound to 
do this, to be consistent. He is bound to tell us, that it 
is a prejudice to suppose that the three angles of a tri¬ 
angle are equal to two right angles, for their equality is 
only a relation; that the whole is greater than its part, 
for the words only affirm a relation. Were he to pro¬ 
ceed thus to stultify himself by his consistency, I would 
tell him that he reasons on radically false premises; that 
no notion which the human mind, in a sane state, forms, 

* [Elements of Mental and Moral Science, Third Edition, p. 339. 
There is a verbal discrepancy between the above quotation and the Third 
Edition j but not, the Editor presumes, between it and the First Edition, a 
copy of which he has not by him.] 
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in the proper use of its powers, ought to be degraded and 
cashiered as a prejudice. Such it cannot be. In the 
circumstances supposed, it must originate in the consti¬ 
tution which our Maker lias given us; and it were to 
libel that great Being, to affirm that a constitution com¬ 
ing from him can delude, and thereby destroy us. 

To return to Mr. Grove. He affirms that conscience 
is no other than the reasoning or judicative faculty of the 
mind; and yet he ascribes to conscience those feelings 
of self-condemnation which follow the commission of sin. 
It is here that, in my judgment at least, he is manifestly 
in error. An emotion can never be traced to the reason 
or judgment. The intellect can no more give us feel¬ 
ings, than the sensitive part of our nature can give us 
notions or ideas. In saying this, I do not forget that 
the mind is one and indivisible,—that we must not sup¬ 
pose that what we call its powers are separate parts of 
the mind, and as distinct from each other as the head 
and the various members of the body. Yet though this 
is true, the powers of thought, and of feeling or emotion, 
do not necessarily involve one another. That consti¬ 
tution of mind, which would have rendered us capable 
of the one, might not have rendered us capable of the 
other; or it would follow, for anything I can see to the 
contrary, that because, the mind of brutes (which is 
doubtless as immaterial as that of man) can feel, it must 
be able to judge and reason. The Creator might have 
formed as pure intelligences, so to speak, with the capa¬ 
cities of comparing, judging, reasoning, &c., but without 
an atom of feeling. Our minds might have had all the 
transparency of ice, and all its coldness too. The mind, 
which is designed by the Creator to feel, must be con¬ 
stituted differently from that which was intended merely 
to judge, i. e. it must have conferred upon it a different 
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power or faculty. The statement then of Grove, that 
conscience is no other than the reasoning or judicative 
faculty of the mind, is essentially defective, unless it 
could he shown that the moral emotion, of which I have 
more than once spoken, has its origin in some other part 
of our nature than conscience. Few however will think 
of maintaining this. The worm that dieth not, of which 
the Scriptures speak, and to the attack of which the un-* 
righteous will he exposed in a future state of being, is 
surely not a bare perception of duty, hut deep remorse 
for having violated it. 

I regard conscience, then, as belonging to that part 
of our moral nature from whence arise the feelings of 
approbation or disapprobation, on the recognition of 
actions as virtuous or vicious. There is a right and a 
wrong in actions. By giving us judgment, our Maker 
lias rendered us capable of perceiving their rectitude or 
their sinfulness; by endowing us with the susceptibility 
of moral emotion, he secures our approving of one, and 
disapproving of the other. That we have this faculty, or 
that the mind has been formed to approve what is right, 
as well as to discern it, is to me undoubted. Let the 
appeal be made to consciousness; and it will be found 
that the man who errs in argument, and the man who 
deviates from the rule of moral rectitude, are viewed with 
very different feelings. It is the judgment which detects 
what is incorrect, both in the reasoning and the conduct; 
but, in the latter case, there is a vivid emotion of disap¬ 
probation subsequent to the judgment, which never fol¬ 
lows a mere mistake of ratiocination. And if we gather 
the verdict of observation and experience, we shall find 
it in perfect harmony with the testimony of conscious¬ 
ness. Men, who have shaken off the fetters of moral 
restraint, may be held together by motives of interest, 
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but not by feelings of mutual respect. If they admire 
each other’s talents, they cannot approve of each other’s 
principles and conduct: the thing is incredible, impos¬ 
sible. The mind has no susceptibility of approving vice, 
considered as such; and therefore an unholy brotherhood 
of beings, linked together for the accomplishment of some 
nefarious scheme, has been frequently broken up through 
the mutual suspicions engendered by a feeling of each 
other’s utter worthlessness. I think then I may regard 
it as proved, that God has endowed the mind with the 
susceptibility of moral emotion. And if I am correct, 
it will perhaps strike many of you who are familiar with 
the subject, that there is some resemblance between the 
doctrine maintained by me and the statements of the 
celebrated Dr. Hutcheson.* To account for the origin of 
our ideas of right and wrong, that able writer supposes 
that God has endowed us with what he calls “ a moral 
sense; ” meaning by that expression a power within us 
different from reason, which renders certain actions 
pleasing, and certain others displeasing to us. Through 
the medium of the external senses, certain flavours and 
odours become the source of pleasure to us; by means of 
the moral sense, in like manner, certain affections and 
actions of moral agents excite moral approbation and 
disapprobation, leading to the formation of moral judg¬ 
ments. Now if, in this scheme of Hutcheson, the term 
sense were understood to be synonymous with suscepti¬ 
bility,—so that when we speak of a moral sense, we 
were to be understood to mean only a susceptibility of 
moral feeling of some sort,—we might be allowed to 
have a moral sense, because we have unquestionably 
a susceptibility of moral emotion. It is doubtful, 

* [Dr. F. Hutcheson died in the year 1747; but his work on Moral 
Philosophy was not published till the year 1755.] 
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however, whether Hutcheson did not mean something 
more by it. He wished, as I have stated elsewhere, to 
account for the origin of our notions of right and wrong; 
which he would not have conceived himself to have done 
by merely showing how approbation and disapprobation 
arise. It was necessary to call in the aid of a moral 
sense; and then, as the philosophy of the times taught 
that by means of the external senses we gain perceptions 
or ideas, as they were called, it seemed to follow that 
by means of the moral sense we may gain moral sensa¬ 
tions and moral perceptions, or ideas of right and 
wrong. 

But though it is tolerably manifest, I trust, that con¬ 
science belongs to the sensitive part of our nature, and 
is not the reasoning or judicative faculty, it yet remains 
a question whether there be any difference between the 
moral sense,—understanding the words loosely, or as 
indicative of that general susceptibility which we have 
ascribed to the mind of approving what is right, and dis¬ 
approving what is wrong,—and conscience properly so 
called. Some writers think that the emotions of self¬ 
approbation and remorse, or those which arise on a 
review of our own conduct, are radically the same with 
those with which we contemplate the conduct of others. 
Dr. Brown more correctly, as it appears to me, distin- 
guishes.between them. “ The emotions,” says he, “with 
which we regard the virtues and vices of others are very 
different from those with which we regard the same 
vices and virtues as our own. There is the distinctive 
moral feeling indeed in both cases, whether the generous 
sacrifice or the malignant atrocity, which we consider, be 
the deed of another, or of our own heroic kindness or 
guilty passion; but in the one case, there is something 
far more than mere approbation, however pleasing, or 
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mere disapprobation, however disagreeable. There is 
the dreadful moral regret, arising from the certainty that 
we have rendered ourselves unworthy of the love of men 
and the approbation of God.” His description of the 
counterpart it is unnecessary to mention. It is further 
manifest to me, also, that moral regret or remorse is 
essentially different both from mere regret and moral 
disapprobation, from the fact that, how dear soever tin* 
offender may be to us, and with whatever bitterness of 
feeling we may contemplate his misconduct, there does 
not arise anything like the feeling of remorse. Our 
hearts may be broken by the delinquencies of others, but 
conscience condemns only ourselves. And hence I have 
spoken of conscience as a power or susceptibility of mind 
distinct from all others, rendering us capable of expe¬ 
riencing powerful emotions of self-approbation or con¬ 
demnation, on the retrospect of our actions as right or 
wrong. 

Havipg endeavoured to explain the physical nature 
of conscience, we must proceed to consider the final 
cause of its implantation in the mind, or the design of 
the Creator of the mind in endowing it with this faculty. 
Upon this point, though it has been partially touched 
upon already, I think it desirable to make a few more 
remarks. All writers, who conceive of conscience as 
identifying itself with the intellectual part of our na¬ 
ture, represent it as intended to be the moral rule or 
guide of our conduct in reference to God and to each 
other. “ The rule of the moral nature of actions,” 
says one, “is tAvofold, external and internal; the first 
supreme, the latter subordinate. The internal, subor¬ 
dinate, and immediate rule of every man’s actions is his 
own conscience; the external, supreme, and ultimate, is 
the law of God. His actions must be tried by his con- 
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science, and his conscience itself by the Divine law.” It 
is needless for me to say that I, of course, cannot admit 
the correctness of this representation. It stands, in fact, 
in direct oppositipn to all that has been advanced. If 
conscience does not give us the notions of right and 
wrong, it is impossible that it could be designed by the 
Creator to be a moral guide. That moral guide is 
Divine revelation. It is in itself perfect. Coming from 
God, it could not fail to be so. It renders unnecessary 
the existence of any other guide,—of course I mean to 
those beings who enjoy it, and possess sufficient powers 
to understand its statements; and no other being, at 
least in this world, comes within the range of moral 
government. I shall not, after what has been said, be 
understood as denying that we have the power of form¬ 
ing notions of right and wrong, because I refuse to 
acknowledge that such is the office of conscience. Our 
Maker and Ruler has given us a mind capable of recog¬ 
nising the fitness and rectitude of the commands he 
addresses to us; and this power of discerning the justice 
of his laws answers important purposes in moral govern¬ 
ment : but it is to judgment, and not to conscience, that 
we are to ascribe this power. The final cause of the 
implantation of the principle of conscience in our nature 
—or the object which the Moral Governor seeks to 
attain by it—is not to teach us duty, but to secure the 
performance of it. To understand this fully, it will be 
necessary to unfold the nature of God's -moral govern¬ 
ment, and the different agencies and modes by which 
he effects his purposes in the material or natural, and 
the moral world. I can of course give you only a hasty 
sketch of a subject of boundless extent, and of deep and 
overwhelming importance. 

Divine government is exercised over the material 
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part of the creation; but it is of a kind adapted to its 
nature. Certain phenomena in the physical world are 
intended by God to be permanently exhibited; or, in 
other words, certain motions—for all the phenomena of 
the physical universe are motions—are designed by him 
to be perpetuated throughout every part of the system, 
till the moment of the extinction shall arrive. Now 
how does God secure the certain and regular existence 
of these motions? lie does not command, except in a 
figurative sense, the apple to go to the earth, when it is 
separated from the tree; nor the moon to raise the 
tides; nor the dew to deposit its treasures most plenti¬ 
fully where they are most needed; nor the contaminated 
and poisonous air which issues from the lungs to as- 
eend, and thus make room for a constant supply of that 
which constitutes the pabulum of life. But he accom¬ 
plishes his purpose by imparting certain powers or pro¬ 
perties to material bodies, and thus ensuring their 
action upqn one another, so as to secure the very object 
he has in view—the motions he wishes to be performed; 
while these material agents, as we call them, have no 
design to render obedience, and are utterly unconscious 
of doing it. 

Divine government again is exercised over the 
brute creation, but in a manner totally different. In a 
brute, the spring or cause of motion is in the animal 
itself. It can move without being moved by anything 
external, which dead unconscious matter cannot. How 
then does God govern the brute, or secure the perform¬ 
ance of those actions which he intends it to perform? 
Here again no command is employed. No revelation 
of the will of the Creator is made to the brute. Upon a 
being not capable of understanding revelations and com¬ 
mands, they would obviously be thrown away. But 
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certain instinctive tendencies are'implanted in the mind 
of the brute, which lead to the mode of action which 
the Creator designs to secure. Under their impulse 
the hen clucks, and the bird builds its nest, but not 
with any foresight of the results in either case, far less 
any intention to secure them, and least of all with any 
design of rendering an act of obedience to the Creator; 
though it is all the time most manifestly fulfilling his 
will. 

God’s government again is exercised .over man, but 
in a manner essentially different from those which have 
just been considered. Here also the spring or cause of 
actions is in the being governed; for all the deeds for 
which we shall be held to be responsible are voluntary,— 
their immediate cause is an act of will or volition. What 
method then does the Moral Governor adopt, in the case 
of man, to secure the actions which are in harmony, as 
we have seen, with the varied and complicated relations 
in which he stands. I answer—First, that lie, gives him, 
in that revelation of which we have been speaking, an 
ample statement of the conduct which is required of 
him. Secondly, that he connects happiness with obe¬ 
dience, and misery with disobedience, and thus seeks 
to originate and direct volition, which is the proxi¬ 
mate cause of action in an accountable creature.' In 
no other way is it_ possible for God to govern such a 
creature. He must be so constituted as that the direct 
cause of his actions is volition. He must be left to act 
voluntarily. To conceive of a responsible being, whose 
actions are the result of instinct, not volition,—or who, 
if he possesses the faculty of volition, is restrained by 
resistless power from doing what he will, is to imagine 
what is ineffably absurd. And if voluntary action be 
essential to responsibility, the Creator can exercise no 

vol. ii.» 2 a 
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government over an accountable agent but through the 
medium of the will. Were he to employ physical power, 
to secure by its direct influence the actions he has com¬ 
manded, he would by that act put the man beyond the 
range of moral government. He ■would indeed divest 
him of his agency. Were he to employ no moral power, 
or to direct no influence to bear upon his will, with a 
view to secure the voluntary performance of the pre¬ 
scribed actions, he would put himself out of the station 
of governor altogether. He would be a ruler without 
ruling. Moral influence—the influence of inducements 
fitted to originate and regulate volition—is the only 
species of influence adapted to the nature and circum¬ 
stances of an accountable agent, the only species of 
influence which does not destroy his accountability. In 
governing man God employs this kind of influence, and 
he employs no other. Now there is nothing which can 
operate as an inducement to volition, and to consequent 
action, but the prospect of some good to be attained, or 
some evil to lie avoided (which, however, is the same 
thing), by the performance of the action. 

God then, as I have said, governs men, or seeks to 
secure the performance of those actions which harmo¬ 
nize with his relations, by connecting happiness with 
obedience, and misery with disobedience. He teaches 
us to look forward to a day of future' account, when 
to those who by patient continuance in well doing seek 
for glory, and honour, and immortality, he will render 
eternal life; but tribulation and anguish upon every 
soul of man that doeth evil, to the Jew first, and also 
the Gentile. And by thus appealing to the powerful 
principles of hope and of fear, — principles which, to 
say the least, powerfully prompt to volition, if indeed 
one of them can be distinguished from it,— he exerts 
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his influence as Moral Governor upon the minds of his 
subjects. 

But this is not all. He connects obedience with 
happiness, and disobedience with misery, in the present 
world, by the loss of reputation, property, health, and 
peace of mind to which it exposes. I request you now, 
however, particularly to reflect upon the dreadful agony 
which conscience inflicts, when we cannot escape the 
conviction that we have done wrbng; for it is especially 
in the connection of the feeling of remorse with disobe¬ 
dience that we recognise the care and influence of the 
Moral Governor to prevent it. In human governments 
the punishment of transgression may not be certain,— 
or if certain, it is distant, and remains to be inflicted by 
the hands of another. But it is the perfection of the 
Divine government to make sin its own punishment. 
No interval elapses between the sentence of guilty, 
passed by the mind of the transgressor, and the execu¬ 
tion of punishment. No chance of escape is afforded. 
By a wonderful provision—a provision which of itself 
would prove that there is a God that judgeth in the 
earth—the transgressor is made to chastise himself. 
Conscience takes the sword of justice, and strikes the 
avenging blow; and the wound is the deeper, and more 
rancorous and deadly, because it is given by ourselves. 

The mind has then been invested with the principle 
of conscience to impel to the discharge of duty. It is 
one of the instruments of God’s moral government, by 
which he aims to influence volition—the proximate cause 
from which all the actions of accountable creatures must 
flow. Its existence and its influence prove that we are 
the subjects of moral government, and that the design 
of our great Ruler is to lead us to abstain from that 
which is evil, and to follow that which is good. 

2 a 2 
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I have now to call your attention to a few remarks 
on the authority and claims of conscience. Those writers 
who, with Grove, have regarded conscience as intended 
to supply us with a moral rule of action subordinate to 
the law of God, have felt somewhat perplexed to decide 
what judgment should be pronounced upon the conduct 
of a man, when the two rules direct to different modes 
of conduct; conscience, for instance, enjoining the per¬ 
formance of an action which the law of God forbids, or 
the contrary. They could not conceal from themselves 
that great practical mischief might result from avowing 
the sentiment, that what a man thinks right, becomes on 
that account right to him,—so that he is not only at 
liberty to do, but absolutely bound to do the action, 
whatever may happen to be its character; for in that 
case, if a man should be able to persuade himself that 
falsehood, and theft, and murder, are morally right 
actions, and should act in harmony with his principles, 
he would deserve and might obtain the praise and the 
reward of virtue. I do not say, that it would be easy or 
even possible for a man to persuade himself of this. I 
admit that I have put an extreme case; but who does 
not know that the best way to try a principle is to try 
it upon a case of this description ? And yet if conscience 
were given to us by God for the purpose of constituting 
a moral rule of action, it seemed equally impossible, on 
the other hand, to say that its directions should ever be 
disregarded. I believe it would be generally said, by 
those writers to whom I now refer, that we should in 
every case obey the dictates of conscience; but that we 
should seek to have our consciences enlightened by the 
external and supreme rule of duty—the law of God: 
and that if criminality attach to us when we do a 
wrong action, thinking it to be a right Qne, that crimi- 
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nality rests upon the previous negligence, which had 
prevented our attaining juster conceptions of duty. The 
case of the apostle Paul has ever appeared to me to 
involve these writers in difficulty. Before his conver¬ 
sion to the Christian faith, he persecuted its adherents; 
and if there be any conduct which is self-evidently 
wrong, I am disposed to say that persecution on account 
of religious opinion is that conduct. The intellect of a 
brute might almost recognise its atrocious diameter. 
Yet Paul persecuted conscientiously. He thought that 
he ought to do many things contrary to the name of the 
Lord; and he acted as he thought. Yet the circum¬ 
stance of his conscience being on the side of persecu¬ 
tion did not divest his conduct of guilt, nor free him 
of blame; for he more than once alludes to this act 
afterwards, and represents it as having constituted one 
of his greatest sins. On this account, as well as others 
which have been already mentioned, 1 am disposed to 
deny that conscience is a moral rule; and tlie whole of 
the latter statement especially leads me very much to 
doubt the correctness, and far more the practical expe¬ 
diency of seeking for any subordinate rule of conduct in 
the mind at all, which, while it is professedly subor¬ 
dinated to the law of God, is in danger of being in 
practice exalted above it. I admit of course that God 
has given to us an understanding capable of compre¬ 
hending the requirements of his law: that, is essential 
to accountability. I admit further, that he has formed 
our minds capable of recognising the rectitude of his 
commands. I admit further still, that where Divine 
revelation is not possessed, this natural power of distin¬ 
guishing right from wrong, being the only moral guide, 
must be used as such. But where Divine revelation is 
enjoyed, I submit it to this respectable assembly, that it 
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is of vast practical importance to regard it exclusively 
as our moral guide—to seek for no internal and subor¬ 
dinate rule of duty; for the danger is, that this rule 
will not maintain its subordination, as Grove says it 
ought to do, to the external and supreme rule, but 
form its decisions on other principles and data, so that, 
as in the case of Paul, the two rules may give different 
directions. I submit it to you, as a point of great prac¬ 
tical importance, that we should go for direction imme¬ 
diately and directly to the Bible; exerting the utmost 
vigour of our minds, and every power which God has 
given us, to comprehend and apply its directions; and 
regarding our discernment of the justice of those direc¬ 
tions rather as one of the means which the Moral 
Governor employs to secure obedience to them, than as 
designed to supply a rule for our conduct. I am well 
aware, it may be said that our conception of the mean¬ 
ing of those directions must, after all, regulate our con¬ 
duct; and I have no wisli to deny this. But there is an 
important’ difference in the practical tendency of two 
directions, one of which calls upon a man to do in. all 
cases what appears to him to be right, and another which 
tells him that lie is bound to do in all cases what is really 
right. The former direction does not send him to the 
infallible standard of truth and duty, which God has 
put into our hands. The latter does. It teaches him, that 
if his actions are at variance with the requirements of 
the law of God, that law will not hold him guiltless, even 
though the condemning voice of conscience shbuld never 
be heard; since that law, like every other, assumes that 
its commands might have been known: and it‘would 
overturn all government whatever, to accept of ignorance 
of any precept as a legal excuse for its violation, when 
the ignorance is not necessary but voluntary. 
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Permit me then to address myself for a moment 
especially to the younger part of my audience, and to 
exhort them, with all the earnestness of a friend who 
wishes their happiness, and who knows that happiness is 
nowhere to be found but in the path of rectitude, to 
make it your fixed and exalted purpose to do at all 
times what is right. Leave it to others to listen to the 
call of interest, or of temporary .and licentious gratifi¬ 
cation; and be it your nobler determination to listen to 
the call of duty. You will be exposed to powerful temp¬ 
tations to step aside from the path of rectitude; and 
there are principles within you which will give force and 
urgency to these temptations. But do I say yield? No; 
not in.a single instance. May we not once, just once, 
step from that path, to pluck the inviting fruit which lies 
beyond it? I answer again, Not once—lest you should 
never return. Your safety lies in guarding against the 
first aberration; for, comparatively insignificant though 
it may be, it robs the mind of conscious moral purity. 
The youth who has fallen once by temptation sinks in 
his own esteem: he loses the support of the good opi¬ 
nion of others; or if they continue it to him, in igno¬ 
rance of what has happened, he has the humbling and 
withering consciousness that he no longer deserves it. 
And if it be difficult to confine the river to its proper 
course, when its banks are perfect, what may not be 
expected to happen when they are broken down ? The 
powerful feeling of remorse too, which springs up to punish 
the first transgression, and which practically says “ You 
have entered upon the path of dishonour and danger and 
death—Return,” will, if trifled with and disregarded, 
abate in the urgency of its remonstrances, and refuse, 
if at length it should find it unavailing, to lift the voice 
of condemnation at all. And if there be a being in the 
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universe to be pitied, it is the man, especially the young 
man, who can sin without the rebuke of conscience; or 
in whom the moral principle is so far extinguished, that 
the laugh or sneer of the thoughtless and vicious is 
dreaded more than the expostulating voice of God in the 
bosom. The utmost ruin which a man can bring upon 
himself is to silence the voice of conscience. It sinks 
him to utter degradation in his passage through the 
world, and prepares for him a dreadful departure out of 
it: for in the solitude of the sick chamber, when disease 
lias prostrated the strength and spirits of the sufferer, 
then, at that awful moment, when the mightiest consola¬ 
tions and the brightest hopes are needed, the entrance of 
Death will awake that voice which had been slumbering 
before; and as .the scenes of time close upon the unhappy 
being, his spirit passes into eternity, carrying with it the 
dreadful consciousness that his conduct forbids that any 
regret at his departure should be felt in the world he is 
leaving, and supplies no hope of welcome in that upon 
which he is about to enter. 

Guard then, I again beseech you, against the first 
lapse from moral purity. Let no temptation triumph 
over you; and if you tremble, as you reflect upon your 
own weakness, seek, 1 conjure you, to sustain your feeble¬ 
ness by that Omnipotence which is ever ready to support 
the feeble virtue of man. Let the prayer of faith be 
addressed .to your Father who is in heaven; and that 
gracious Being, who heareth the ravens when they cry, 
will not turn away his ears from the petition of a being 
whom he has formed in his own image, and when the 
petition seeks to prevent the defacing of that image by 
sin. 
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MIRACLES—AN ARGUMENT IN SUPPORT OF THE 
DIVINE ORIGIN OF CHRISTIANITY. 

Miracle, nature of:—miracles; a conclusive evidence of a Divine mission:— 
testimony confers validity on a report of miraculous interposition:— 
the first preachers of Christianity rested their appeal on miracles: 
—-Idle Founder of Christianity must have performed acts that had 
the appearance of miracles:—if he did not perform real miracles, 
his apostles were either deceivers or were themselves deceived, neither 
possible,—Christ therefore performed real miracles, and Christianity 
is from God. 

In a former lecture, in which I endeavoured to prove 
the authenticity and genuineness of the New Testament, 
it was stated that the Divinity of the Christian religion 
is to be carefully distinguished from the authenticity of 
those records in which its nature is exhibited. Let us 
suppose that we had lived eighteen hundred years ago, 
in some remote corner of the land of Judea, in a spot 
which the Saviour in the course of his personal ministry 
had not visited. Let us further suppose, that intelli¬ 
gence was brought to us that in Jerusalem, and in the 
adjacent places, there had appeared a singular indi¬ 
vidual, calling himself the Messiah, affirming that he 
was the bearer of a revelation from God; and that he 
had performed ^many at any rate apparent miracles—he 
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himself affirming that they were real miracles—in con¬ 
firmation of his Divine mission. Now if this report had 
excited any degree of attention and curiosity on our part, 
what in all probability would have been our conduct? 
Should we not have immediately inquired what was the 
nature of the religion which he taught? and what were 
those seemingly miraculous actions to which he appealed, 
in proof of his assertions that it was a supernatural 
communication from God? And having obtained the 
desired information, we should have felt that we were 
put into a situation which enabled us to form a judg¬ 
ment whether the new system, together with its Teacher, 
deserved any further regard or not. Now, by proving 
the authenticity and genuineness of the New Testament, 
1 have placed you in the situation supposed. At least 
the only difference is, that I have laid before you a 
printed instead of a verbal account of the nature of 
Christianity, and of those evidences to which its original 
Apostle appealed in proof of his Divine mission. 

We proceed then now to the important inquiry,— 
“Is that religion whose nature is exhibited in the 
Scriptures of the New Testament of Divine origin?” 
“ Is the evidence to which the appeal is made sufficient 
to prove that Christ and his apostles were sent by God?” 
This latter question leads to another,—“What is the 
evidence itself?” In the short outline of this course of 
lectures, which some of you may have seen, it is arranged 
in four classes: the evidence supplied by miracles—by 
prophecy—by the rapid diffusion of Christianity—and 
by the books of the New Testament themselves, or the 
internal marks which they exhibit of a Divine origin. 
It would not, however, require perhaps any very extra¬ 
ordinary powers of analysis to resolve the whole four 
into one, viz. into the evidence of miracles. For what 
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is the gift of prophecy, but a miraculous power to 
foretel future events ? What was the rapid diffusion of 
Christianity, but the miraculous triumph of the truth 
which it exhibits over the prejudice, and depravity, and 
opposition of the world? What is the internal evidence 
of which we have just spoken, but a miraculous display 
of wisdom and benevolence?—what is it but a perfec¬ 
tion, and a dignity, and a grace, given to the form and 
features of the religion which it unfolds, which none but 
a Divine artist could have imparted? 

It is not necessary however—neither would it be of 
any great practical utility—to be thus minute in our 
analysis. Miracles, and prophecy, and the remaining 
divisions, may be regarded as constituting four inde¬ 
pendent and distinct sources of evidence; at all events, 
each is so far peculiar as to render it proper to consider 
them separately. 

I begin with Miracle's. What I would wish to ad¬ 
vance on this subject may be comprehended 'under the 
following heads. 

‘I shall, first, very briefly explain the nature of a 
miracle; secondly -, show that; when appealed to for that 
purpose, miracles may be safely regarded as affording 
direct and conclusive evidence of a Divine mission; 
thirdly , that it is in the power of testimony to confer 
validity upon a miraculous report; fourthly , that the 
first preachers of Christianity appealed to the evidence 
of miracles in confirmation of their Divine mission; 
fifthly , that the Founder of Christianity must, accord¬ 
ingly, have performed actions which had, at least, the 
appearance of being miraculous; and sixthly , that if we 
deny these actions to have been reaUy miraculous, it 
follows that the apostles must have been deceived, or 
deceivers,—but*that, since it is impossible to conceive 
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them to have been either the one or the other, the won- 
derful works which, according to our accounts, proved 
to be authentic, are ascribed to Christ were not pretended 
but real miracles; and consequently that Christianity is, 
without doubt, a revelation from God. 

Upon some of the first in this chain of propositions 
I may, or rather I must, be very brief; and it'will be 
necessary for you to -recollect that an argument, which 
requires considerable time and space for its full deve¬ 
lopment, cannot but suffer injury when condensed into 
the short compass which my limits allow to it. 

First. — What then are we to understand by “a 
miracle?” 

The term, in its original sense, is a word of equi¬ 
valent import with “wonder;” but “in its more appro¬ 
priate signification—in the sense in which we now employ 
it—it denotes an effect contrary to the established con¬ 
stitution and course of things, or a manifest and real 
deviation from the known laws of nature.” That the 
operations of nature proceed in a regular and uniform 
manner, or that events sustain an unvarying relation to 
one another—at least with certain exceptions—as causes 
and effects, is a fact which falls under our observation, 
and cannot possibly be denied. The expression “the 
laws of nature” is a phrase embodying the sentiment 
which has just been laid before you; it denotes the 
settled order in which the events or changes which con¬ 
stitute all the phenomena of the physical world take 
place. It does not denote, nor is it meant to denote, 
efficiency; but the manner in which, or the rules 
according to which, efficiency develops itself. The 
descent of a stone to the earth, for instance, when 
thrown up into the air, without any actual impulse 
(besides attraction) in that direction, is an event in har- 
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mony with the unvarying course of things, or, as we call 
it, with the great law of gravitation. That the same 
stone should leave the ground, and mount up into the 
air, Avithout any ordinary physical impulse to cause the 
ascent, would be an event at variance with the course of 
things—a violation of the great law of gravitation; i. e. 
it Avould be a miracle. 

From the preceding statement* it appears that “ be¬ 
fore we can pronounce an event to be a true miracle, 
the circumstances under which it was produced must be 
known, and the common course of nature must be un¬ 
derstood; for in all those cases in which Ave are totally 
ignorant of nature, it is impossible to determine what 
is, or what is not, a deviation from her course. Miracles 
are not then, as some ha\ r e represented them, appeals to 
our ignorance. They suppose some antecedent know¬ 
ledge of the course of nature, without which no proper 
judgment can be formed respecting them; though with 
it their reality may be so apparent as to leave no room 
for doubt or disputation. Thus, Avere a physician to 
give instantly sight to a blind man, by anointing his 
eyes with a chemical preparation, which we had newer 
before seen, and to the nature and qualities of which we 
Avere absolute strangers, the cure would to us un¬ 
doubtedly be wonderful; but avc could not pronounce it 
miraculous, because it might be the physical effect of the 
unguent on the eye. But Avere he to give sight to his 
patient merely by commanding him to receive it, or by 
anointing his eyes with spittle, we should with the 
utmost confidence pronounce the cure to be a miracle 
because we know perfectly that neither the human voice, 
nor human spittle, has, by the established constitution of 
things, any such power oyer the diseases of the eye.” 

Secondly.—I am to show that, when appealed to for 
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that purpose, miracles tnay be safely regarded as afford¬ 
ing direct and conclusive evidence of a Divine mission. 

In point of fact, there can be little doubt that the kind 
of evidence to which we now refer would extort the 
confession from any of us, that the being who should 
appeal to it successfully before our eyes was really a 
messenger from God. Suppose an individual in this 
assembly were.to announce, with deep and appropriate 
solemnity, that he was the bearer of a Divine revelation 
to us, and, in support of this important assertion, were 
to command with effect the paper I hold in my hand to 
be transformed into a serpent,—would it be possible for 
us to refuse our assent to credentials of a Divine mis¬ 
sion so completely satisfactory? I apprehend not. Nor 
is the confidence we should repose in his character, 
and office, unintelligible, unreasonable, and unfounded. 
Powerful considerations justify it. 

First .-—The obvious display of such supernatural 
power affords the highest ground of presumption that 
he who possesses it is endowed also with supernatural 
knowledge. If God (such would be our conclusion) has 
rendered him so superior to me in one respect, why not 
in another? The conclusion would be felt to be irre¬ 
sistible, that he who can do so much more, must know 
much more than we. 

Secondly .—The exertion of preternatural power must 
be regarded as the affixing of the Divine seal to accredit 
the character and the mission of the individual. All 
but atheists believe that God has ordained the laws of 
nature, or determined the order in which those events 
which constitute the phenomena of the physical world 
shall take place; and therefore—whether those, events 
result from his immediate agency, or are to be ascribed 
to certain powers or tendencies which he has imparted 
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to what we call physical causes—it is impossible to con¬ 
ceive that an order of his awn establishment can be 
reversed, or even violated, without his permission. To 
the universe in general it is of vast importance, but to 
us it is pre-eminently important, that the regular order 
of sequence in the phenomena of the natural world 
should be preserved inviolate. As the result of this 
order, we are enabled to foresee and to provide for the 
physical wants which are to arise; without which fore¬ 
sight the creatures for whom God has so bountifully 
provided must have been left to perish, as it has been 
beautifully said, “ ignorant and irresolute amid elements 
that are waiting to obey them, and victims of confusion 
in the midst of all the harmonies of the universe.” 

Now in proportion to the importance of preserving 
the order of nature is the confidence we may cherish, 
and ought to cherish, that it will not be violated with¬ 
out His permission who ordained it. I have no doubt 
whatever, indeed, that we might go further, than this, 
and affirm that no deviation from the laws of nature 
can take place, i. e. that no miracle can be performed 
but by the immediate agency of God. I hold the sup¬ 
position that spirits, either good or bad, can perform 
miracles, or that the power of effecting them can be 
properly speaking communicated to men, to be little 
short of a self-evident absurdity. I am quite prepared 
to maintain the opinion, that the supposition of a mira¬ 
culous event coming to pass, without a direct exertion 
of Divine power, is, in fact, the supposition of an effect 
without a cause. There can be no cause of a miracle— 
i. e. of an event which does not take place through the 
immediate influence of those powers and tendencies 
which God has bestowed upon physical causes—but 
the immediate volition of Deity; and consequently a 
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miracle, wrought in confirmation of any doctrine, must 
be considered as the broad seal of heaven to its truth. 
I do not, however, enlarge upon this point, because my 
argument does not require me to do it. The train of 
reasoning which I have laid before you, with the view 
of showing that miracles are conclusive proofs of a 
Divine mission, remains impregnable, if only it be the 
case that no miracle— i. e. no interruption of the laws 
of nature—can take place without the Divine permis¬ 
sion; since there is no truth, in the whole range of 
moral science, to which the mind surrenders itself with 
more entire and unwavering confidence, than to the 
statement that the blessed God, whose goodness is 
unbounded and infinite, will not permit any agent 
whatever to work a miracle in support of a lie—in con¬ 
firmation of a system of religion which, being radically 
false, must be dishonourable to his character, and dan¬ 
gerous to his government. I could as soon believe that 
the part is greater than its whole, as that our Father 
-who is in heaven would permit his creatures to be placed 
in circumstances which could ha*rdly fM to entrap them 
to their own destruction! Away with the impious 
thought. If Jehovah can prevent the occurrence of a 
miracle, when a false prophet attempts to practise upon 
the credulity of mankind, be assured, my hearers, that 
he will do it; and to say that he cannot is practically 
to deny that he is God. For what is our conception of 
God, but the notion of a being who created, and who of 
course sustains and rules, all the agencies and beings 
in the universe,—without whom they can no more con¬ 
tinue to act than they could have sprung into existence, 
and at whose volition, if such volition should arise, all 
their countless multitudes—everything in heaven, earth, 
and hell—every form of existence* in the wide extent 
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of creation—things material and things immaterial— 
thrones, dominions, principalities, and powers—would 
all in a moment sink into that- state of oblivion from 
which they originally emerged, and the -mighty and 
stable universe, with all its life and joy, would dissolve 
into the “void profound of unessential night?” " 

I have said all that my time will allow me to say 
in support, of the second proposition, viz. that miracles 
supply us with direct and conclusive proof of a Divine 
mission. 

Thirdly.—I pass on now to show that it is in the 
power of testimony to confer validity upon a miraculous 
report. 

The statements which will need to be laid before 
you on this part of the subject are in character totally 
different from those to which 1 have just directed your 
attention. I had then to encounter the objection—for 
such it is in substance—that a miracle does not prove 
a Divine mission, because it may be effected by some 
other power than,that of God. The objection to which 
we now advance is, on the other hand, that a miracle 
is so stupendous a work that even the power of God is 
incompetent to its production; or, at least, that it is so 
unreasonable, if not impossible, to suppose that he will 
exert his power for that purpose, that no accumulation 
of testimony whatever is sufficient, to sustain the credit 
of a.miraculous report. “The objection,” says 0116 well 
known to many of my readers, Dr. Channing, “amounts 
to this,—that the supernatural character of an alleged 
fact is of itself proof ^enough of its falsehood. So 
strong is this propensity to doubt of departures from 
the order of nature, that there are sincere Christians 
who incline to rest their religion wholly on its internal 
evidence, and to overlook the outward .ordinary inter- 
vol. n. 2 b 
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position of God, by which it was at first established. 
But the difficulty,” adds this writer, with great truth^ 
“cannot in this way be evaded; for Christianity is not 
only confirmed by miracles, but is in itself —in its very 
essence—a miraculous religion. It is not a system 
which the human mind gathered in the ordinary exer¬ 
cise of its powers, from the ordinary course of nature. 
It professes to be a supernatural communication from 
God. So that the objection which I have stated still 
presses upon us; and if it be well grounded, it is fatal 
to Christianity.”* This highly gifted writer, — for 
greatly as I differ from Him on religious subjects, I 
willingly concede to him the possession of intellect and 
genius, not commonly equalled, and very rarely indeed 
surpassed;—this highly gifted writer—whose statements 
I would earnestly recommend to the attention of all 
who have blended a little philosophy with their scep¬ 
ticism—tells us most justly, and most truly, that “that 
attention to the powers of nature which is implied in 
scientific pursuit has tended to weaken the practical 
conviction of a higher power; and the laws of the crea¬ 
tion, instead of being regarded as the modes of Divine 
operation, come insensibly to be considered as fetters on 
his agency, as.too sacred to be suspended even by their 
Author.” I join with Dr. Channing in denouncing this 
feeling as essentially atheistical, and at war with all 
Sound philosophy. I join with him in maintaining that, 
“to a man whose belief in God is strong and practical, 
a miracle will appear as possible as any other effect, as 
the most common event in life;” and further, since 
“God’s adherence to the order of nature is not necessary 
and.mechanical, but intelligent and voluntary, that to 
such a man a miracle will appear a probable or rather a 

* Disburse on the Evidences of Christianity. 
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certain event, when the end to be answered, by a tem¬ 
porary suspension of the order of.nature, is of more 
importance to the beings whom he governs, than the 
preservation of those laws at that moment would be.” 
Now wc maintain that such a case has occurred—that 
a supernatural communication from God had become 
necessary—that such a communication was of infinite 
importance to the human race—that by no other means 
than a temporary departure from the laws of nature 
could it have been proved that the communication was 
from him; and that, therefore, this temporary departure 
from those laws, to secure' this object, was infinitely 
worthy of the Supreme Being,—since the departure 
itself tended to advance the very ends for which they 
were established, viz. the glory of the great Being who 
formed them, and the happiness of those for whose 
welfare they were designed. 

But though we should discard the atheistical opinion, 
that miracles are beyond the power of God, 'or that the 
laws of nature are too sacred to be suspended even by 
their Author, so that eveiy miraculous report ought at 
once to be rejected, it is . still objected that no accumu¬ 
lation of testimony will justify us in admitting such a 
report. This is the celebrated objection of Hume. 
Experience, says he, is our only guide in judging of 
matters of fact : a miracle is a violation of the laws of 
nature: a firm and invariable experience has established 
these laws; and therefore experience has furnished us 
with proof against a miracle, stronger than any which 
can be brought to support it by testimony. I agree 
with the writer quoted a short time ago, that “infidelity 
has seldom forged a weaker weapon than this argument 
of Hume;” and that it would not deserve notice, were 
it not from the name of its author. Yet, as it is well 

2 b 2 
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known, and may do mischief to those who cannot un¬ 
ravel the sophistrioe of this writer, I will make a few 
remarks upon it. 

1 . We might except against the statement, that 
we can only judge of the truth of a matter of fact by 
experience. On this, however, I cannot enlarge. 

2 . We might ask him what he means by experience. 
If by this term he intends to designate our own personal 
or individual experience, then must we, in addition to 
miracles, reject ten thousand facts which no one in his 
senses can deny. We must maintain that the sun is 
never vertical between the tropics; and that there are 
three hundred and sixty-five days and nights in the 
year, at the poles,—though it is demonstrable that there 
can be but one of each. 

If by experience he intended to denote general or 
universal experience—the experience of all men, in all 
ages and countries; then we answer, that experience in 
this sense is not against a miracle—that the laws of 
nature are not established by a firm and invariable 
experience: for, in the experience of many thousands, 
(and Mr. Hume cannot deny this, without the. most 
flagrant assumption of the very point in dispute,) the 
laws of nature have been actually suspended; so that 
the fact of occasional deviations from the laws of nature 
is as really established by experience, as the fact of the 
general observation of those laws. 

Further: we would ask Mr. Hume how he has 
gained the knowledge of experience in this extended 
sense of the term ?—how he has ascertained what is, in 
point of fact, the experience of all men in all ages and 
countries? He can only reply, By testimony. So that 
testimony must be believed, before he can obtain the 
verdict of experience; and yet—such is the gross con- 
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tradietion in which he involves himself—experience is 
to guide us whether to believe the testimony or not, 
i. e. the cause must first produce the effect, and then the 
effect is to decide whether the cause shall exist! It is 
some consolation to recollect that this is the reasoning, 
not of a Christian, but of an infidel. 

Further: to say nothing more at present of the 
hocus-pocus manner in which Mr.,Hume gains his know¬ 
ledge of experience, wc might ask him whether he can 
possibly persuade himself that he is acquainted with the 
experience of all the men in the world, in all ages and 
countries, in reference to any one of the laws of nature. 
It was contrary to his experience, we admit, that a dead 
man should come to life again—contrary to the expe¬ 
rience of all the men with whom he had conversed— 
contrary to the experience of most of the men of whom 
he had ever heard. But had Mr: Hume conversed with 
all the men in the world?—had he received information • 
of all the men in the world? Was there ilot a single 
being with whosq experience Mr. Hume was not ac¬ 
quainted? Now if there were -one, that individual— 
for aught that Mr. Hume could know or say to the con¬ 
trary—might have had experience of a miracle:" the 
experience of that individual might establish the possi¬ 
bility of a miracle. The fact; is, that the attribute of 
omniscience is requisite to the knowledge of experience 
in that sense of the term which can alone support Mr. 
Hume’s argument; for if it be anything short of-what 
it professes to be—firm and unalterable,— i. e. the expe¬ 
rience of all men, in all ages and countries,—it cannot 
justify any one, even on Mr. Hume’s principles, in re¬ 
jecting testimony in support of a fact which may be in 
harmony with the experience of multitudes, though we, 
in our ignorance, know it not. 
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Finally: on this subject allow me to quote a pas¬ 
sage from Dr. Channing, which places the whole sub¬ 
ject in a light somewhat new, but equally interesting, 
and correct, and important. ‘‘The argument”— i. e. 
of Hume—“is built on an ignorance of the nature of 
testimony; and it is surprising that this error has 
not been more strikingly exposed. Testimony, we are 
told, cannot prove a miracle. Now the truth is, that 
testimony of itself, and immediately, proves no fact 
whatever, not even the most common. Testimony can 
do nothing more than show us the state of another’s 
mind in regard to a given fact. It can only show 
us that the testifier has a belief, a conviction, that a 
certain phenomenon or event has occurred. Here tes¬ 
timony stops ; and the reality of the event is to be 
judged of altogether from the nature and degree of 
this conviction, and 'from the circumstances under 
which it exists. This conviction is an effect, which 
must have‘a cause, and needs to lx? explained; and if 
no cause can be found but the real .occurrence of the 
event, then this occurrence is admitted as true. Such 
is the extent of testimony. Now a man who affirms a 
miraculous phenomenon or event may give us just as 
decisive proofs, by his character and conduct, of the 
strength and. depth of his conviction, as if he were 
affirming a common occurrence. Testimony then does 
just as much in the case of miracles as of common 
events; that is, it. discloses to us the conviction of an¬ 
other’s mind. Now this conviction, in the case of mira¬ 
cles, requires a cause, an explanation, as much as in 
every other; and if the circumstances be such that it 
could not have sprung up and been established, but by 
the reality of the alleged miracle, then that great and 
’ fundamental principle of human belief, viz. that every 
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effect must have a cause, compels us to admit the 
miracle.” * 

Fourthly. —The fourth proposition—to which we 
now advance, and which fortunately will pot detain us 
long—is, that the first preachers of Christianity ap¬ 
pealed to the.evidence of miracles in confirmation of 
their Divine mission. 

“The works that I do,” said,our Lord on one occa¬ 
sion, “they bear witness of me, that the Father hath 
sent me. If I do not the works of my Father, believe 
me not: but if I do, though ye believe not me, believe 
the works; that ye may know, and believe, that the 
Father is In me, and I in him.” “When John heard in 
the prison the works of Jesus, he sent two of his disci¬ 
ples”—for their satisfaction, not his own—“unto him, 
who said unto him, Art thou he that should come” 
(i. e. the Messiah), “or do we look for another? Jesus 
answered and said unto them, Go and shew John again 
those things which ye do hear and sec: the blind receive 
their sight, and the lame walk, the lepers are cleansed, 
and the deaf hear, the dead are raised up, and the poor 
have the gospel preached to them.” During the life of 
Christ, he sent forth the twelve apostles to “preach the 
kingdom of heaven,” who affirmed that many wonderful 
works were performed by him,—works which rendered 
it manifest that he was the Messiah. 

It does not then admit of a doubt, that Christ laid 
claim to the possession of miraculous power. Nor is it 
less evident, that his alleged miracles were performed 
openly, not in the presence of his disciples merely, but 
also of his avowed enemies; or, at any rate, that they 
were said to have been thus performed,—for I need not 
assume more than this to give validity to my argument: 

* Discourse on the Evidences of Christianity. 
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for when he stood up in the midst of his enemies— 
enemies who were plotting his destruction-—he appealed 
to his works, saying* “The wqrks that I do, they bear 
witness of me: if ye believe nof me, believe the works.” 
Similar remarks may be made with reference to the 
apostles. God (so our books declared in the face of 
the world) bore witness to them, “both with signs and 
wonders, and with diyers miracles, and gifts of the 
Holy Ghost.” I dismiss this part of the subject with 
observing that the Gospels, and the Acts of the Apostles, 
contain the actual appeal that was made by the first 
preachers of Christianity—the identical miraculous re¬ 
ports which were circulated, and on which the claims 
of the new religion to be an extraordinary communica¬ 
tion from God were founded. 

Fifthly. —Our fifth proposition is, that the Founder 
of Christianity must have performed actions which had, 
at least, the appearance of being miraculous. 

The necessity of this partly results from the nature 
of the case itself, and partly from the facts stated in the 
previous proposition, it is impossible to conceive that 
the Founder of Christianity could have emerged from 
obscurity, and that his religion could have secured even 
a footing in the world, and far less gained such splendid 
and extensive conquests, if no action had been performed 
by him which was apparently —I do not now urge, what 
I am entitled to urge, really —miraculous in its character. 
In illustration of this important remark, let us put the 
following case. Let us suppose that an individual should 
make his appearance in this city, professing to bring a 
communication from God,—the effect of which, if re¬ 
ceived, would be the entire demolition of the existing 
form of religion, and the establishment of another essen¬ 
tially different from it, in all respects, in its stead. We 
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inquire perhaps—if the occurrence be deemed worthy 
of a second thought—into the family and connexions of 
this individual; and we find that his parents, with whom 
he had resided to the present time, have no distinction 
of birth, or property, or talent, to confer upon them the 
slightest degree of importance in the estimation of their* 
neighbours. Now if this information did not preclude 
all further inquiry, we should probably be disposed to 
demand of this pretended prophet what credentials in 
support of his mission he could produce?—what proof 
he could exhibit that he possessed Divine authority to 
command us to surrender our most fondly cherished 
principles, and our most inspiriting hopes? And sup-, 
pose we could obtain no proof at all, but his bare affir¬ 
mation of the fact,—what, I ask, would be our conduct? 
Is it conceivable that we should enrol ourselves among 
the number of his followers? or rather, is it conceivable 
that he could obtain any followers at all? Is it con¬ 
ceivable that any rational beings whatever could be ren¬ 
dered the dupes of an artifice managed with so little 
dexterity? Is it in the slightest degree likely, that a 
single man of sense could be so cgregiously befooled 
as to suffer himself to be enrolled amongst the apostles 
of the mission, and to be sent forth to the support of 
pretensions so wretchedly pitiable? Surely not. In 
harmony then with the preceding reasoning, I contend 
that if the Founder of the Christian dispensation, in 
confirmation of his mission, had not exhibited proof of 
the possession of miraculous power,—or, as my argu¬ 
ment only requires me to maintain, of what appeared 
to be such,—it is impossible to conceive that any of the 
Jews, who expected a splendid temporal deliverer in the 
promised Saviour, and who only desired his advent on 
that account, would have received him as the Messiah. 
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The point which we are now aiming to establish— 
viz. that the story for which the apostles voluntarily 
exposed themselves to hardship and death was, and 
must have been, a miraculous story—is thus eloquently 
argued by Dr. Paley. . “ They had nothing else to stand 
"upon. The designation of the person— i. e. to say that 
Jesus of Nazareth rather than any other person was the 
Messiah—could only bp founded upon miraculous tokens 
attributed to him. Here were no victories, no conquests, 
no revolutions, no surprising elevation of fortune, no 
achievements of valour, or of strength, or of policy to 
appeal to,—no discoveries in any art or science, no great 
♦efforts of genius or learning to produce. A Galilean 
peasant was denounced to the world as a Divine Law¬ 
giver. A young man of mean condition, of a private 
and simple life, and who -had wrought no deliverance 
for the Jewish nation, was declared to be their Messiah. 
This, without ascribing to him at the same time some 
proofs of his mission, (and what other than supernatural 
proof could there be?) was too absurd a claim to be 
either imagined, or attempted, or credited. In what¬ 
ever degree, or in whatever part, the religion was 
argumentative , when it came to the question, ‘ Is the 
carpenter’s sou of Nazareth the person whom we are 
to receive and obey?’ There was nothing, but the 
miracles attributed to him, by which his pretensions 
could be maintained for a moment. Every controversy, 
and every question, must presuppose these; inasmuch 
as without miraculous marks and tokens” (real or pre¬ 
tended), “or without some such great change effected 
.by his means on the public condition of the country, as 
might have satisfied the then received interpretation of 
these prophecies, I do not see how the question could 
ever have been entertained. Apollos, we read, mightily 
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convinced' the Jews, showing by the Scriptures that. 
Jesus was Christ; but unless Jesus had exhibited some 
distinction of his person, some proof of supernatural 
power" (or of what appeared to be such), “ the argu¬ 
ment from the Old Scriptures could have had no place. 
It had nothing to attach upon. A young man, calling' 
himself the Son of God, gathering a crowd about him, 
and delivering to' them lectures of morality, could not 
have excited so much as a doubt amongst the Jews 
whether he was the object in whom a long sei’ies of 
ancient prophecies terminated; from the completion of 
which they had formed such magnificent expectations, 
and expectations of a nature so different to what ap-. 
peared. I mean no such doubt could exist, when they 
had the whole case before them,—when they saw him 
put to death for his officiousness, and when, by his death, 
the evidence concerning him was closed.” 

I may be reminded, perhaps, of such beings as 
Joanna Southcott, and of the success of her miserable 
pretensions to a Divine mission; but the immense dif¬ 
ference in the two cases must not be overlooked. Wild 
and absurd as her notions are, they do not go, I believe, 
—I speak with suitable caution, for 1 really am not an 
•an adept in the system,—they do not go to the over¬ 
turning of Christianity, but merely to an addition to its 
communications. Hence conversion to the prophetess 
does not imply the necessity, either in principle or in 
fact, of abjuring all faith in the religion of the country. 
And then a man must be as insane as the prophetess 
herself, who can think of comparing the success of her 
imposture with that with which Christianity was crowned. 
Why the heresy ©f which I now speak (I will not call it 
a pestilent one,—it has scarcely done mischief enough 
to deserve the name,) has acquired no influence, except 
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with a few changeable, and whimsical, and weak-headed 
men; while the system of truth which the New Tes¬ 
tament reveals, constituting as it does, in a moral sense, 
the desired fulcrum of Archimedes, has actually moved 
the world! Judges upon their benches, and emperors 
upon their thrones, have trembled before the majesty of 
Christianity. Nations have prostrated themselves in 
subjection to it. All that is great in intellect, and lovely 
in virtue, has done homage to it; and hereafter shall it 
stand forth, in all its majesty and glory, invested by 
universal acclaim with the sovereignty of the world. 
And then the followers of Joanna have had no opposi¬ 
tion to encounter. They are wisely permitted to avow, 
and to act upon their opinions. They are allowed to 
attire themselves precisely as they choose, whatever 
freaks their fancy may think it right to play. They 
may wear white hats, or black hats; blue coats, or drab. 
No British senator has been silly enough to intermeddle 
with them* But the primitive converts to Christianity 
were persecuted even unto death! How then can it be 
supposed, for a moment, that any individuals would 
have enrolled themselves among their number, if the 
religion had not had the basis of miraculous evidence— 
real or pretended—to stand upon ? 

Further: that the founder of Christianity, to secure 
as he did the establishment of that religion in the world, 
must have performed actions which had, at least, the 
appearance of being miraculous, is rendered manifest by 
the facts stated in the previous proposition! He' actually 
claimed the sanction which is given by the possession of 
miraculous power. The same claim was made, on his 
behalf by the apostles. Specific l&co«&ts of his super¬ 
natural actions were put into circulation. It was dis¬ 
tinctly said, that he healed the sick, restored* sight to 
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the blind, raised the dead; and that he did all this in 
the presence of his enemies. Now if the fact of the case 
had been, that he not only did not do this, but did not 
do anything like it—did not perform a single action 
which could possibly be regarded as possessing a mar¬ 
vellous or miraculous aspect, .the detection of the falsity 
of these statements would have foundered the whole 
system at once. If, in opposition to the reasoning of 
the previous part of this proposition, it could have made 
any way, without the basis of a miraculous story to 
support it, which I do not believe,—it manifestly could 
have made none with a story of that kind which was 
evidently false. Such a story— i. e. a report of mira¬ 
culous actions—the only basis on which the religion- 
could be raised—for which there was not the slightest 
pretence — which was obviously sheer falsehood from 
beginning to end—would have been infinitely worse 
than no story, no report of this kind at all; and hence 
Mahomet, who never performed an action which had 
the appearance of a miracle, did not lay claim to the 
possession of supernatural power. 

The preceding arguments fully entitle us to say, 
that the only question which now remains to be decided 
is the following; viz., “Were those actions of Christ 
that gave rise to the miraculous accounts which were 
published by his followers—and without the perform¬ 
ance of which it is impossible to conceive, as we have 
proved, that he could have been received as the Messiah, 
—were those actions real miracles, or only pretended 
and apparent miracles?” This leads me to our only 
remaining proposition^ viz— 

Sixthly.— Tbit Iiwe deny them to have Been really 
Miraculous, it follows necessarily that the apostles must 
either'-have been deceived themselves, or-deceivers of 
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others; in other words, that they were mistaken in 
ascribing the actions of their Master to which we refer 
to a supernatural power,—or that, though they them¬ 
selves took a correct view of their nature, and had 
discovered the deceit which the Founder of the system 
had in this case attempted to practise both upon ^them 
anti the world, they were still determined to prosecute 
the scheme, and to .exert every effort to establish a 
system of religion founded, as they well knew, in utter 
falsehood. If neither part of this dilemma will bear the 
test of examination—if the apostles cannot possibly have 
been deceived —and if the facts of the case, and the cir¬ 
cumstances in which they delivered their testimony, 
afford all the evidence of which a moral truth is sus¬ 
ceptible that they were not deceivers , we must admit 
the reality of the Christian miracles, and, by necessary 
consequence, the Divinity of the Christian religion. 

First .—I deny then that the original witnesses and 
attestors of the Christian miracles can have been them¬ 
selves deceived. That it is possible, indeed, to delude 
some men by unfounded pretensions to miraculous power, 
many occurrences in the history of the world place 
beyond the possibility of doubt. In every instance, 
howevei', to which allusion is now made, we may account 
for the success of the stratagem, by referring to the 
history of the transaction, or to the character of the 
individuals upon whom the deception was practised. 
We invariably find, on examination, that the pretended 
miraculous deeds were of an equivocal nature,—or that 
the individuals who witnessed them were men whose 
judgment, or whose fidelity, cannot be depended upon, 
—-or that They had previously been friendly to the doc¬ 
trine which the seeming miracle was wrought to establish. 
Now I entertain no doubt that I shall be able to show 
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that none of the above circumstances, which naturally 
induce suspicion, are found in connection with the re¬ 
port of the Christian miracles,—that the nature of the 
accounts themselves, and the characters of those by 
whom they were attested, join to forbid the supposition 
that the apostles were deceived. 

First, the characters of the witnesses afford us 
ground of certainty that they Aycre not deceived. I 
have no hesitation in declaring my conviction, that a 
pretended miracle-worker would select men, as the 
witnesses of his juggling slight-of-hand tricks, whose 
characters presented no point of resemblance to the 
character of the apostles,—men disposed to believe any 
improbable or monstrous statement,—men of credulous 
habits and of an enthusiastic temperament, — or men 
whose partialities or whose interests were likely to secure 
for him a readier admission into their confidence. Such 
men he would think, and think justly, would not be 
disagreeably suspicious and scrutinizing. They would 
cast a veil over every apparent failure, and give to 
everything which presented the appearance of success 
the utmost possible eclat. But he would shun, as he 
would avoid the path of the lioness robbed of her whelps, 
every cool, dispassionate, honest inquirer after the truth, 
—every man disposed, it may be, to regard all preten¬ 
sions to miraculous power with suspicion, and determined 
at all events to submit such pretensions to the most rigid 
examination, before he surrendered his faith to them. 
And yet such men, from every account which we have 
of them, were the original witnesses of the miracles of 
our Lord. That, in the first instance, they were friendly 
to the system he came to establish will not be* pretended. 
Ultimately they became so, it is true; but that was the 
result of the overpowering evidence of his wonderful 
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works. They were originally the adherents of a religion 
which Christ came to overthrow,—a religion which was 
unquestionably of Divine origin,—and a religion which 
“every tender ^p.d strong association,” every natural 
and political consideration, had greatly endeared to their 
hearts. 

Neither did they display an enthusiastic or super¬ 
stitious habit of mind. They seem, on the contrary, 
to have been honest, cool, inquiring, sober-minded men. 
There is nothing bordering Upon that ardour of ima¬ 
gination, that wild and ungovernable fancy, which may 
deceive the judgment, and the senses too, in their manner 
of telling their story; but they relate everything with a 
degree of simplicity and sobriety, which says most power¬ 
fully to the understanding, and the feelings, “These men 
were neither deceived, nor deceivers.” In short, there 
is nothing in their conduct upon which the charge of 
enthusiasm can attach, unless it be the fact that they 
surrendered their faith to the new religion,—a religion 
at variance with their most cherished expectations, and 
their fondest hopes. While to appeal to that fact, in 
proof of the charge, is to take for granted the very point 
in dispute; and the conduct of the disputant who does 
it presents us with an instance .of unfairness ift argument 
rarely equalled, and never surpassed. 

It is of less importance, however, to refer to the 
character of the disciples; because I shall be able to put 
the point, that they cannot have been deceived, beyond 
contradiction, or even doubt, by a reference to the actions 
of Christ. There is nothing in his alleged miraculous 
deeds at all ambiguous or doubtful. Few things can be 
more manifest than that the being who performed them 
must have been invested with supernatural power. 

To evince the truth of this assertion, let us con- 
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template a few of the miracles Christ is said to have 
performed: they were of very various descriptions. He 
is reported, for instance, to have healed the sick, to have 
given sight to the blind, to have cast out devils, to have 
raised the dead, &c. To examine every separate act 
is utterly impossible; but I will direct your particular 
attention to a few, which prove, beyond the possibility 
of doubt, to every candid inquirer, that the apostles 
canjiot have been themselves deceived. In examining 
these accounts, let it not be forgotten that, in reference 
to the events which they narrate, they did not'trust 
to the reports of others. They Avere actually present 
AA r hen these events are said to have happened; and for 
the confidence which they gave to them had the testi¬ 
mony of their senses. On this John, in his Epistle, 
lays a great and a reasonable stress. “ That Avhich we , 
have seen Avith our eyes” is his language, “arid which 
our hands have handled of the Word of life, declare we 
unto you.” 

The first reported miracle to which I refer is the 
cure effected, at the command of Christ, upon the man 
whose hand had been withered. Our history relates 
this case most distinctly. The diseased and distressed 
individual -applied to our Lord, soliciting a cure. Till 
this moment, his hand had been entirely useless. It 
was shrunken, and dried up: but at the command of 
Christ to stretch it forth, the power of motion, in obe¬ 
dience to volition, returned; and it was “restored whole, 
like as the other.” Now, I ask whether those who wit¬ 
nessed this miracle—and there were present both friends 
and enemies when it is said to have been performed— 
were not able to' ascertain, beyond dispute, the condi¬ 
tion of the hand previous to the moment in which the 
miracle was attempted, and the effect which followed 

vol. n. 2 c 
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the command of the Saviour? Is it possible to doubt 
their power of judging correctly, whether the withered 
limb swelled out instantaneously to its usual size, as¬ 
sumed its natural appearance, and became possessed of 
the power of motion equally with the other? Why, 
how was it possible for them to be deceived, in a case 
like this? Will any infidel venture upon the attempt of 
pointing out a mode by which the most accomplished 
impostor could, by a merely pretended cure, deceive so 
effectually a large company f both of friends and enemies, 
as to silence every objection against the reality of the 
miracle? I believe that few, if any, will have courage 
enough to do this. 

The next case to which I refer you, as one in which 
it was impossible for the disciples to be deceived, is the 
reported miracle of Christ’s walking upon the water.' 
Our history relates that, in the fourth watch of the night, 
Jesus approached the ship which contained his disciples, 
walking upon the sea. When the latter first saw him, 
they were troubled, saying, “It is a spirit;” and they 
cried out for fear. To calm their apprehensions the 
Saviour addressed them,—“Be of good cheer; it is I; 
be not afraid.” Still they were alarmed, and jn some 
measure suspicious. Far from displaying that wonder¬ 
ful appetite for the marvellous, which is frequently the 
cause of deception, they manifested a degree of caution 
—must I add, incredulity—not to be vanquished with¬ 
out the most overpowering evidence. “Lord, if it be 
thou,” said one of their number, “bid me come unto 
thee on the water.” On a second encouraging assurance, 
he committed himself to the unsubstantial support of 
the waters; and the result was the ultimate and com¬ 
plete conviction that it was their Lord and Master. 

Now what room was there, let me ask, for delusion 
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in a case like this? Could the disciples be deceived in 
supposing that they saw a person walking upon the 
water ? and in their subsequent belief, when he ascended 
the vessel, that this person was Christ? Could Peter 
be deceived in supposing that he essayed to walk upon 
the treacherous element,—and that when he had pro¬ 
ceeded a step or two, and found himself sinking, the 
Saviour stretched forth his hand, and caught, and saved 
him? Why our adversaries must surely be reduced to 
great straits, before they would venture to assert this. 
Their famine of argument must be greater even than 
that of Samaria, when “ an ass’s head was sold for four¬ 
score pieces of silver, and the fourth part of a cab of 
dove’s dung for five pieces of silver!” 

The next case I mention is that of Lazarus, who 
was raised from the dead. Our history relates that he 
had been dead four days. Already had the humbling 
process of decomposition commenced. Jesus however, 
in all the majesty of his character, surrounded by the 
Jews, as well as by his own disciples, proceeded to the 
grave, and “cried with a loud voice, Lazarus, come 
forth. And he that had been dead came forth, bound 
hand and foot with graveclothes; and his face bound 
about with a napkin.” “And many of the Jews,” it is 
added, “when they had seen the things that Jesus did, 
believed on him.” I will make no comment whatever 
on this narrative. A person who should deliberately 
assert that there was room for deception in this case 
must be charitably presumed to be beyond the reach of 
reasoning.' 

It would be unpardonable to omit mentioning, in 
this connection, the astonishing miracle of the resurrec¬ 
tion of Christ,—the great fact upon which the whole 
fabric of Christianity rests,—the foundation stone, on 

2c 2 
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whiclj all its doctrines, and precepts, and hopes, and 
consolations are built. Our history relates, that after 
the disciples had enjoyed for a considerable period the 
personal presence of their Master, he was taken from 
them, “ and by Avicked hands crucified and slain.” Not 
long, hoAvever, could the tomb into which he was put, 
though a new one, and hewn out of the solid rock, hold 
him as a captive. The efforts of his enemies to detain 
him there were futile as an attempt to imprison ■ the 
Avhirlwind. Vain Avas the bulky impediment at its 
entrance,—vain Avere the guards by whom that entrance 
was encompassed. The sepulchre was opened, and the 
stone rolled away, and the illustrious captive delivered, 
by a power in opposition to which a band of Roman 
soldiers, hoAVCA r er stout hearted and strong, was but as a 
buhvark of feathers throAvn up to prevent the encroach¬ 
ments of the ocean, or as a single straAV held forth to 
catch and stay an avalanche from the Alps. On the 
third day, -according to his predictions, he re-appeared 
amongst his disciples; and the question is, whether they 
could have been mistaken in reference to his identity? 
To that question, I reply most firmly in the negative. 
Our histories relate that the disciples saAV him, and con¬ 
versed with him—touched his body—put their fingers 
into the prints of the nails, and thrust their hands 
into his sides; that they ate and drank with him, and 
associated with him during the forty days which he 
continued alive after his passion. 

Now Avhatever ground these reports may leave for 
the allegation that the disciples Avere deceivers, they 
allow none whatever for the charge that they were 
deceived. Jhey leave no room for the intrusion of 
suspicion that they may have been imposed upon. 
With equal justice, we might suspect that we are im- 
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posed upon every day and' hour of our lives, llow 
do we know that the friends with whom we associate 
to-day are the friends with whom we lived arid con¬ 
versed yesterday? And how do we know that they 
have real substantial bodies, and are not phantoms 
flitting around us,—their spirits being enshrined in a 
covering so light and airy as to be intangible to us? 
The answer to these questions, .and the only answer, 
is, that in proof of all this, we have the evidence of our 
senses, which no one will dispute who is not in another 
respect bereft of his senses. On the same ground then, 
precisely, rested the confidence of the disciples, that the 
person who appeared among tlrem, on various occasions, 
after the crucifixion of their Master, was their Master 
himself ,—and that lie was not a spirit, but had flesh and 
bones like themselves. The truth is, us it has been 
most justly observed, that the mere fact of the death 
and resurrection of an -individual, supposing the event 
actually to happen, does not render it in the slightest 
degree more difficult to pronounce a judgment, in refer¬ 
ence to the identity of that per son,. than his absence 
from us during a similar period would render it. On 
the evening of the first day of the week, when Jesus 
came and stood in the midst of his disciples, they were 
in no degree less able to judge that it was their Master 
who presented himself before them, and that he appeared 
among them in the same body which they had so fre¬ 
quently witnessed before, than if his short absence had 
been occasioned by one of his visits to the spot where 
he was in the habit of pouring out his soul in prayer 
to God. ' 

I have only one more observation to make for the 
purpose of establishing the point to which I am direct¬ 
ing your attention, and I confess that in my mind it 
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sets the question completely at rest. Our history as¬ 
serts that Christ not only wrought miracles himself, 
but conferred the power of performing them upon his 
disciples. Wh'en he sent them out, it is asserted that 
he gave them power against unclean spirits—to cast 
them out, and to heal all manner of sicknesses, and all 
manner of diseases. “As ye go,” was his command, 
“preach, saying, The'kingdom of heaven is at hand. 
Heal the sick, cleanse the lepers, raise the dead, cast out 
devils: freely ye have received, freely give.” Now ad¬ 
mitting, for the sake of argument, that in reference to 
all the previously alleged miracles of Christ, the disciples 
may have been deceived,'—admitting that they were so 
incredibly deluded as to mistake the legerdemain of a 
conjuror (for such the Saviour must have been in that 
case) for the unquestionably supernatural acts of cleans¬ 
ing the lepers, and raising the dead,—admitting all this, 
I say (for we can afford to make great concessions) the 
deception must have necessarily come to an end the 
instant he pretended to confer the same power upon 
them. The power of delusion could not have gone a 
step further. No man could deceive another into the 
belief that he can reach the stars. It would not have 
been more easy for Christ to persuade his disciples that 
they were able to heal the sick, and raise the dead. 
You may attribute to them as large a portion of cre¬ 
dulity—of superstitious and enthusiastic feeling as you 
please; but you cannot solve the phenomenon of their 
faith by these means. It is only insanity that can lead 
a man to believe himself invested with authority to 
suspend and control the laws of nature, while his power 
is not greater than our own. And whether Matthew, 
and John, and Paul were mad, let the impartial, judge- 
We are then justified in considering one part of the 
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dilemma negatived. The witnesses and attestors of the 
Christian miracles cannot have been deceived. 

Secondly .—It remains for me to show that they were 
not deceivers , or did not announce to the world what 
they knew to be false. And here I observe— 

(First ),—that the manner in which their testimony 
is given proves that the narrative which they lay before 
us was not a product of their q,wn imagination, but a 
relation of actual facts. The simplicity, and candour, 
and impartiality displayed in the account they present, 
is a proof which comes home to our feelings that they 
were not deceivers. 

Mark the simplicity of their narrations. In their 
story, says one, “ there is no air of declamation and 
harangue, nothing that looks like artifice and design. 
No apologies, no encomiums, no reflections, no digres¬ 
sions. The facts are recounted with great simplicity; 
and these facts are left to speak for themselves, and their 
gi'eat Author.” “They lay the facts,”, says another 
writer, “ before you, at no pains to think whether they 
would appear credible or not. If the reader will not 
believe their testimony, there is no help for it: they tell 
the truth, and attend to nothing else.” “ There is little 
or no parading about their own sincerity,” says Dr. 
Chalmers. “We collect their pretensions to credit from 
the history itself; but we see no. anxious display of these 
pretensions. We cannot fail to feel the force of that 
argument which is derived from the publicity of the 
Christian miracles; but this publicity is simply recorded 
by the evangelists. There is no ostentatious display of 
the advantages which it gives to the Christian argument. 
They bring their story forward in the shape of a direct 
and unencumbered narrative; and deliver themselves 
with that simplicity, and unembarrassed confidence, which 
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mothijig but their consciousness of truth, and the per¬ 
fect feeling of their own strength and consistency can 
account for.” 

Now I apprehend, that if the gospel history were a 
fabrication, it is utterly inconceivable that the writers 
would have preserved this simple style of narration. 
When detailing the indignities offered to his pretended 
master, an impostor .would have employed the‘high- 
toned language of resentment and* condemnation. He 
would have aimed to melt us into pity, for the sufferings 
of the innocent; and to fire us with indignation, at the 
injustice which inflicted them. He would never have 
thought of just relating the simple fact, without one 
word of compassion or censure. 

Mark, further, the candour and impartiality of their 
narratives. We give the full praise which their eminent 
qualities deserve to the historian who relates the failings, 
as well as the virtues of the individual, or nation, that 
stands avotvcdly high in his regard,—whose narrative is 
not one continuous strain of panegyric; but contains, on 
the contrary, certain circumstances which are adapted 
to operate as a drawback upon the admiration which 
it would otherwise inspire. Such historians, then, are 
those of the New Testament. “ They relate circum¬ 
stances,” says Dr. Doddridge, “ which might have 
exposed their Master and themselves to contempt among 
prejudiced and inconsiderate men, such as they knew 
they must generally expect to meet with.” 

“In reference to their Master , they scrupled not to 
acknowledge that his country was infamous, his birth 
and education mean, and his life indigent; that he was 
most disdainfully rejected by the rulers, and accused of 
labbath-breaking, blasphemy, and sedition; that he was 
reviled by the populace as a debauchee, and lunatic, and 
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a demoniac; and that, at last, by the united rage of both 
rulers and people, he was publicly executed, as the vilest 
of malefactors, with all imaginable circumstances of igno¬ 
miny, scorn, and abhorrence. Nor do they scruple to 
own that horror and distress of mind into which lie was 
thrown by his sufferings; though this was a circumstance 
at which some of the heathen took the greatest offence, 
as utterly unworthy so excellent qnd divine a person.” 

“ In reference to themselves, the apostles readily confess, 
not only the m'eanness of their original employment, and 
the scandal of their former lives, but their prejudices, 
their follies, and their faults, after Christ had honoured 
them with so holy a calling. They acknowledge their 
slgwness of apprehension under so excellent a teacher; 
their unbelief, their cowardice, their ambition, their rash 
zeal, and their foolish contentions.” Now is it to be 
credited that impostors would have acted in this manner 
—would have thought of introducing such circumstances 
as these into their narrative? “If,” says Paley, “their 
point had been to have the religion believed, whether 
true or false,—if they had fabricated the story ah initio , 
—in a word" if they had thought of anything but the 
truth of the case; as they understood and believed it, 
they would carefully have excluded from their history 
every circumstance to the disadvantage of their cause. 
At this distance of time, indeed, the account, as we now 
have it, is more credible than it would have been any 
other way; because this manifestation of the historians’ 
candour is of more advantage to their testimony, than 
the difference of the circumstances of the case would have 
been to the nature of the evidence. But this is an effect 
which the historians could not have foreseen; and there¬ 
fore the texture of their story could not have been framed 
with any view to its formation.” Allow me just to. add, 
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that £he narrative which the historians have giyen us of 
their own foibles and faults affords most powerful evi¬ 
dence of the truth of that narrative. There is no one 
who is not fully aware that the pride of the human heart 
prompts us to adopt every method of concealment. May 
we not then be certain, that the sacred historians would 
not have blazoned forth their own imperfections, had not 
the humbling confessiqn been extorted from them by the 
omnipotent power of truth? 

(Secondly ).—We have no evidence that the apostles 
possessed sufficient ability to fabricate a story so plau¬ 
sible, and consistent in all its parts, as to impose upon 
the multitudes that actually received it. I might have 
rendered this assertion more comprehensive, by statyag 
that they had not power to fabricate such a system as is 
presented to us in the books of the New Testament,—for 
all, on the supposition that they were deceivers, is a 
fabrication. You might as easily conceive that a man 
could carry the Andes on his shoulders. This point, 
however, will be considered afterwards. I have not time 
to illustrate it at present. To the support of my present 
argument, it is enough for me to affirm, as'I have done, 
that we have no evidence that the apostles could have 
forged a story so consistent and plausible as to deceive 
the multitudes that embraced Christianity: the- history, 
therefore, which they give us must be a true history. 

No man can doubt that it requires very superior talent 
to carry on with success a complicated system of decep¬ 
tion. The difficulty of doing this is especially felt in the 
relation of pretended matters of fact, embracing a vast 
variety of occurrences. It would be next to impossible, 
for an impostor to have the minute details of his nar¬ 
rative so well studied and arranged as to prevent-the 
Slightest^contradiction in his evidence, when subjected 
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to very strict scrutiny. And I think we may fairly pro¬ 
nounce it to be altogether impossible, that twelve wit¬ 
nesses should.tell exactly the same story—a story em¬ 
bracing a vast number of particulars, and descending to 
great minutise,—that they should tell it in every com¬ 
pany, without the slightest essential variation in their 
testimony, and even when put to the test of the most 
rigid cross-examination,—Unless.they were telling the 
truth. In the case and circumstances supposed, it is 
utterly impossible that artifice should succeed. And yet, 
if the Christian religion be not of Divine origin, the 
apostles have succeeded—succeeded completely. They 
fabricated such a story—fabricated it ab initio; and they 
agreed so precisely, in their several accounts, that their 
bitterest enemies could not convict them of perjury or 
self-contradiction, but were subdued—many of them at 
least—by the power of this resistless evidence! 

Now if a person, ignorant of the true state of the case, 
should inquire of the deist who these extraordinary adepts 
in forgery were, would he not, think you, on receiving 
the answer, as he must do, that they were a company of 
poor and illiterate fishermen, instantly reply, “ No, my 
friend, that will not do; you must be joking, now?” 
What! twelve common men—men not greatly superior, 
if at all, in an intellectual point of view, to the same class 
of men amongst us—succeed, where learning, and talent, 
and genius have failed! Why that would be a greater 
miracle than healing the sick, and raising the dead; and 
the admission of it proves, that though the Christian 
may have, more faith, there is no mam who has more 
credulity than the infidel. 

(Thirdly ).—The apostles cannot have been impostors; 
because they had no temptation to forge such a stoiy as 
is contained in the Gospels, and afterwards to publish it, 
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with a consciousness of its falsity. Men are influenced 
by motives in all that they do. It is the hope of gfain— 
of one kind or another—that leads to the violation of the 
most tender and sacred obligations. Where there is no 
apparent prospect of this kind, there is no transgression. 
I admit the deep moral degradation of our species; but 
man—depraved as he is—is not so depraved as to utter 
a delibei’ate and infamous falsehood in the entire absence 
of temptation to do it. It is impossible to conceive that 
the first preachers of Christianity could have done it. ( 
When the infidel affirms that they were impostors, we call 
upon him then to state the probable motives that influenced 
their conduct—the prospect of gain which allured them 
to the perpetration of this act of diabolical wickedness. 
I maintain that there was none. It could not have been 
the hope of attaining honour and distinction in this world; 
for where was the quarter whence they could look for it? 
Their hearers were either Jews or Gentiles; and to the 
contempt or hatred of both, the religion they taught 
could not fail to expose them. To the former they de¬ 
clared, that the individual whom they had crucified was 
the Son of God, and the long expected Messiah; and that 
the crime which they had thus basely perpetrated would 
lead to the excision of the nation. A most promising 
method, truly, of leading the rulers of that people to bow 
down and worship them! To the latter their doctrine 
must have been, if possible, still more repulsive and dis¬ 
tasteful; for one of its most prominent’ announcements 
was, that one who had suffered death as a common male-' 
factor was constituted the Head of a religion destined to 
overturn and destroy every other! For Him, and him 
alone, the apostles demanded the supreme homage and 
obedience of their Gentile hearers. They preached an 
exclusive religion,—a religion which “ accepted no com- 
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promise, which admitted no comprehension;” which 
denied, without reserve, the truth of every article of 
heathen mythology—the existence of every object of 
heathen worship. They avowed their intention to be, 
not to add another god to the Pantheon, but to purge 
at once, and for ever, that Augean stable from all its 
abominations, by directing through it “the river of the 
water of life,”—requiring all to whom they addressed 
their message to worship, henceforth, “ one God, through 
one Mediator, Jesus Christ.” Going forth on a mission 
'of this kind, they must have been mad to anticipate other 
treatment than that which they actually experienced—a 
life of sorrow and a death of violence. 

Did they then look forward for distinction and reward 
to another world ? But on what could they have founded 
their hope of either? Howard for falsehood and forgery, 
for unparalleled and inconceivable baseness! Why the 
conscious guilt of propagating a religion, in the name of 
God, which they knew to be false, must have subdued and 
crushed all their energies; it must have clothed eternity 
with horrors which no human being can contemplate 
with composure. And how, in this case, is it conceiv¬ 
able that one of the awful denunciations of their religion 
should have been, “ All liars shall have their part in the 
lake which burneth with fire and brimstone?” 

(Finally ).—The apostles cannot have been deceivers; 
because—to adopt the admirable statement of Paiey— 
“ we have satisfactory evidence that they voluntarily 
passed their lives in sufferings, and at length submitted 
to death itself, in attestation of the accounts they deliv¬ 
ered, and solely in consequence of their belief of them.” 
Our own histories affirm both that Christ predicted'that 
^s would be the case, and that his predictions were 
accomplished in the painful experience of his disciples. 
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“ Behold,” said he, “ I send you forth ar sheep in the 
midst of wolves. Beware of men; for they shall deliver 
you up to the councils, and they will scourge you in 
their synagogues: yea, the time cometh, when whoso¬ 
ever killeth you shall think he doeth God service.” 
With this prediction the event was in exact accordance; 
for “ they were stoned, they were sawn asunder, were 
tempted, were slain with the sword; they wandered 
about in sheep-skins and goat-skins; being destitute, 
afflicted, tormented.” We are not, however, thrown in 
support of this act entirely upon the testimony of our 
own histories. Our enemies attest the sufferings of the 
primitive disciples, in attestation of the reports they 
delivered to the world. In proof of this, I lay before 
you the following statement of Tacitus, the Roman his¬ 
torian. Having spoken of the fire which happened at 
Rome in the reign of Nero, and of the suspicions which 
were entertained that the emperor himself was concerned 
in causing-it, he adds, “ But neither these exertions, nor 
his largesses to the people, nor his offerings to the gods, 
did away the infamous imputation under which Nero 
lay of having ordered the city to be set on fire. To put 
an end therefore to this report, he laid the guilt, and 
inflicted the most cruel punishment, upon a set of people 
who were held in abhorrence for their crimes, and called 
by the vulgar Christians. The founder of that name was 
Christ, who suffered death in the reign of Tiberius, 
under his procurator Pontius Pilate. This pernicious 
superstition, thus checked for a while’, broke out again, 
and spread, not only over Judea, where the evil origi¬ 
nated, but through Rome, where everything bad upon 
earth finds its way, and is practised. Some who con¬ 
fessed their sect were first' seized; and afterwards, by 
their information, a vast multitude were apprehended. 
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who were convicted, not so.much of the crime of burning' 
Rome, but of hatred to mankind. Their sufferings at 
their execution were aggravated by insult and mockeries. 
Some were disguised with the skins of wild beasts, and 
worried to death by dogs. Some were crucified, and 
others were wrapped in pitched shirts, and set on fire, 
when the day closed, that they might serve as lights to 
illuminate the night.” * 

Now the question is, “What could have sustained 
them under sufferings so dreadful, but a conviction of 
the goodness of the cause in which they were engaged?” 
I boldly answer, “ Nothing.” They cannot, therefore, 
have been deceivers. “By simply not bearing testi¬ 
mony,” (I quote the words of Paley,) “ they might have 
avoided all these sufferings, and lived quietly. Would 
men in such circumstances pretend to have seen what 
they never saw—assert facts which they had no know¬ 
ledge of—go about lying to teach virtue—and though 
not only convinced of Christ’s being an impostor, but 
having seen the success of his imposture in his cruci¬ 
fixion, yet persist in carrying it on—and so persist as 
to bring upon themselves, for nothing, and with a full 
knowledge of the consequences, enmity and hatred, dan¬ 
ger and death?” It cannot be conceived. The apostles 
were not then deceivers; and we have proved that they 
were not deceived. The reports which they lay before 
us are consequently true, i.e. the miracles of Christ were 
real miracles,—in other words, Christianity is a revela¬ 
tion from God; for as miracles are incontrovertible proffs 
of a Divine mission, and as miracles were wrought by 
Christ in attestation of his Divine mission, it is impos¬ 
sible to resist the conclusion that he was a teacher sent 
from God. ' 


Annalitm, lib. xv., c. 44. 
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With a single remark of a practical nature, I con¬ 
clude. As Christianity is a supernatural communication 
from God, it ought to be received, and received in that 
character by us. There can be no blameless rejection of 
a system of religion whose Divine origin stands on the 
basis of miraculous evidence. We are bound to believe 
a man of tried integrity, when his testimony relates 
to a matter in regard to which he is competent to give 
evidence. Can our obligations be less in reference to 
Jehovah? “ lie that believeth not God hath made him a 
liar; because he believeth not the record that God hath 
given of his Son.” It becomes then all who may be 
doubtful and wavering to leave unemployed no means of 
coming to an enlightened judgment on the question, “Is 
Christianity from God,’or not?” The consequences are 
too momentous to admit of delay; for if its origin be 
Divine, infidelity is a warfare against evidence, and 
against God. The risk is tremendous,—the result must 
be final ruin. 



LECTURE VII. 


PROPHECY—AN ARGUMENT IN SUPPORT OF THE 
DIVINE ORIGIN OF CHRISTIANITY. 

The conditions on which this argument, to be valid, must rest:—prophecies 
concerning Christ:—prophecies uttered by Christ himself:—the rapid 
diffusion of Christianity, immediately after its first promulgation—a 
circumstance abundantly foretold—a phenomenon to be accounted 
for:—the Divinity of Christianity explains the fact nothing else can: 
—modern diffusion of Christianity. 

The subject of the present lecture is the support 
which Christianity derives from Proimiecv ; and from its 
rapid diffusion soon after its first introduction into the 
world. I have stated that the nature of the support 
which our religion derives from these sources does not 
differ essentially from that which is supplied by Miracles; 
yet that it is proper, on various accounts, to consider 
them separately. I pass on then to the consideration of 
Prophecy , as one of the foundations on which we build 
our faith in the Divine origin of. Christianity. 

I do not deem it necessary to say anything in sup¬ 
port of the proposition, that the power of foretelling future 
events is supernatural; it is not, I believe, when the term 
“ foretell” is used in its strict and proper sense, denied. 
Nothing indeed can be more evident than that God alone 
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can enable any man to predict what will happen here¬ 
after, in a case where the ordinary operations of the 
powers of nature cannot be within the view of his mind. 
And since it is impossible to conceive that he would 
bestow the power of doing this upon an individual who 
sought to delude his fellow-creatures, by offering to them 
as a revelation from God a system which he had himself 
. invented, it necessarily .follows that Christianity must be 
of Diving origin, if it has the basis of prophecy to stand 
upon. 

Before I enter more particularly upon the subject, it 
will be well to remind you of the conditions which are 
requisite to confer validity upon the argument derived 
from prophecy. They are three. 

" 1. There must he sufficient evidence that the prophecy 
appealed to —I now call it prophecy for the Sake of 
brevity —was delivered previously to the occurrence of the 
event , which is said to he its accomplishment. 

2. The ’event or events predicted must be beyond the 
power of human sqyacity to foresee. 

3. The predictions themselves must receive manifestly 

their appropriate and complete accomplishment in the events 
to which they are said to refer. In short, when an event 
takes place in exact accordance with an account and a 
description of it given, beyond all question, before it 
happened, and when that event is of such a nature as to 
have been manifestly beyond the reach of guess or con¬ 
jecture, then must the previous account of it be admitted 
to be a prophecy; and the Divine mission of the indi¬ 
vidual who appeals to it, in proof that he was sent by 
God, ought at once to be acknowledged. . 

Now the support which Christianity derives from 
prophecy is of a double nature. There are prophecies 
which centered in Christ ,-*—there are prophecies also which 
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were delivered by him; and all were most exactly accom- 

.—There are numerous passages in the Old Tes¬ 
tament Scriptures which predict that a divinely autho¬ 
rized teacher should appear in the world at a future and 
distant period, whose instructions all would be bound 
to receive. These predictions were fulfilled in Jesus of 
Nazareth. Christianity is therefore of Divine origin. It 
cannot be improper to produce this argument in support 
of Christianity; because it was used by Christ himself, 
and his disciples. “ Search the scriptures; for in them 
ye think ye have eternal life: and they are they which 

testify of me. Had ye believed Moses, ye would 

have believed me: for he wrote of me.” To the predic¬ 
tions .to which we now refer we must look for an expla¬ 
nation of the well-known and undoubted fact, that about 
the time of'the Saviour’s personal ministry, there existed 
a general expectation of the appearance of a great pro¬ 
phet and lawgiver,—an expectation which prevailed not 
only among the Jews, but was even diffused among the 
heathen nations in the vicinity of Judea. Tacitus relates 
that great numbers were persuaded that it had been fore¬ 
told, in. the ancient and sacred volumes of the priests, 
that at that very time the East should rise to -great 
power, and that some from Judea should govern the 
world. The persons to whom Tacitus refers naturally 
enough apply these predictions to Vespasian and Titus; 
but they acknowledge at the same time that the Jews 
understood them differently, and applied them to a 
Deliverer of their own nation. The question then pre¬ 
sents itself, What are the passages in the Old Testament 
Scriptures which laid the foundation of this general 
expectation? or, in other words, what prophecies con¬ 
cerning the Messiah do they contain? 
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There is one remark of great importance in reference 
to prophecy in general; the recollection of which I must 
"beg you to carry along with you, while I refer , more 
particularly to the predictions of which I now speak. It 
is, that we must not expect any Scripture prophedes to he so 
dear and distinct , as to be perfectly intelligible previously to 
the occurrence of the events towards which they point. Had 
that been the case, thcjy must often have defeated their 
own purpose; it being certain, as the apostle says, that 
if the Jews had known that Jesus was the Messiah, they 
would not have crucified him. All that can in reason 
be expected is, that the prophets should describe circum¬ 
stances which coincide.in the person of Jesus of Nazareth, 
and coincide in no other person. 

Did our time permit, I Avould read to you a series 
of prophecies which foretell, in terms as definite as is 
compatible with the design of prophecy, the following 
circumstances. That the Messiah was to be a descendant 
of David; that he was to be the son of a virgin; that he 
was to be a native of Bethlehem; that he was to be a 
resident in Galilee; that he was to be destitute of ex¬ 
ternal recommendations to public notice; that he was to 
pass through a life of suffering; that he was to be 
betrayed by a familiar friend; that he was to be pro¬ 
ceeded against as a culprit; that he was to display con¬ 
summate meekness and patience; that he was to be cut 
off by a violent death, yet with the forms of justice; that 
his apparel should be parcelled out among his execution¬ 
ers ; that although classed among malefactors, he should 
be interred in a rich man’s tomb; that he should rise 
again from the dead, without undergoing the process of 
corruption; and that he should leave this world, and 
ascend up into heaven. Many of these predicted cir¬ 
cumstances are to be found *in the fifty-third chapter of 
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Isaiah; and it is impossible that justice' should be done 
to this subject without reading the whole of that chapter, 
together with the concluding part of the fifty-second. 
But time absolutely forbids this: I must therefore trust 
to your recollections, while I ask you, with a late excel¬ 
lent writer, to apply to these predictions the three tests 
which have been laid down. 

It is then certain, First, that these prophecies were 
written, and given to the world, previously to the events. 
Our appeal is to the Jews, who still are, and ever have 
been, the adversaries of. Christianity. They are our 
librarians. These prophecies are in their Bibles, as well 
as ours; and it is a well-authenticated fact, not only 
that they were extant in the original Hebrew, but also 
in a Greek translation long before the era of the gospel 
history. 

Secondly .—It is not less certain that the circum¬ 
stances are so complicated, so unparalleled, so far re¬ 
moved from the range of human conjecture, that they 
could not by any possibility have been foreseen even by 
the most sagacious of our race. 

Finally .—I add; nothing can be clearer than that 
there is an obvious and palpable accordance between 
these predictions of the ancient prophets, and the record 
of the occurrences. I need only ask you to compare 
the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah with the history of the 
events given by the evangelists; and then to say what 
effect is produced by observing the precise, the minute, 
and the multiplied coincidences between the one and the 
other. 

There are two particular prophecies which I should 
illustrate at some length, were I not absolutely forbidden 
by a necessary regard to brevity: I can do no more than 
barely refer to them. The first is contained in. Deut. 
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xviii. 18, 19. It is the language of God to Moses. “ I 
will raise them up a Prophet from among their brethren, 
like unto thee, and will put my words in his mouth; 
and he shall speak unto them all that I shall command 
him. And it shall come to pass, that whosoever will 
not hearken unto my words which he shall speak in my 
name, I will require it of him.” That Christ was the 
prophet intended is expressly affirmed by Peter in Acts 
iii. 21-23. And the whole circumstances of the case 
show that Peter was not mistaken. The excision of 
the Jews, after their rejection of the words which were 
brought to them by Jesus of Nazareth, was most mani¬ 
festly the fulfilment of the threatening denounced against 
all who would not hear that prophet. The second pro¬ 
phecy is the one which is contained in the third chapter 
of Malachi; and in reference to which I can do no more 
than beg you to refer to it on your return home. This 
necessary brevity is less to be regretted, because our 
second division of the argument from prophecy con¬ 
tains more manifest, if*not more conclusive proof of the 
Divine origin of Christianity, than the one we have just 
considered. I pass on therefore to observe— 

Secondly, —that Christ delivered many prophecies 
himself,—that these prophecies were exactly accom¬ 
plished. There can therefore be no doubt of his Divine 
mission. 

The prophecies delivered by Christ were very •con¬ 
siderable as to number, and of various descriptions. 
“They relate,” says a modem author, “either to himself, 
or to his apostles, oT to the success of the gospel in the 
world, or to the Jewish polity. Concerning himself, he 
foretold the manner and circumstances of his death, of 
his resurrection and ascension, &c. ‘The Son of man,’ 
said he, ‘ shall be delivered unto the Gentiles, and shall 
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be mocked, and spitefully entreated, and spitted on: 
and they shall scourge him, and put him to death: and 
the third day he shall rise again.’ ‘For as Jonas was 
three days and three nights in the whale’s belly: so 
shall the Son of man be three days and nights in the 
heart of the earth.’ He said unto Mary, ‘Touch me 
not; for I am not yet ascended to my Father: but go 
to my brethren, and say unto them, I ascend unto my 
Father, and your Father, and to my God, and your 
God.’ Concerning the apostles, he foretold the descent 
of the Spirit on the day of Pentecost. ‘Wait at Jeru¬ 
salem,’ said he to them, ‘ for the promise of the Father, 
which ye have heard of me; for ye shall be baptized 
with the Holy Ghost not many days hence. And ye 
shall receive power when the Holy Ghost is come upon 
you; and ye shall be my witnesses in Jerusalem, and in 
all Judea, and in Samaria, and unto the uttermost parts 
of the earth.’ ” He also foretold the persecution they 
should endure. “ They shall deliver you up to be 
afflicted, and shall kill you; and ye shall be hated of 
all nations for my name’s sake: and ye shall be betrayed 
both by parents, and brethren, and kinsfolk, and friends; 
and some' of you shall they cause to be put to death. 
Yea, the time coincth, when he that killeth you will 
think that he doeth God service.” With respect to the 
gospel, he foretold—what in itself was most improbable 
—its rapid progress through the world; its publication 
to all nations, even previously to the invasion of Judea, 
and the destruction of Jerusalem; and its early triumphs 
over heathen idolatry. “And this gospel of the king¬ 
dom,” said he, “ shall be preached in all the world, for 
a witness to all nations; and then shall the end come.” 
-His prophecy concerning the destruction of Jerusalem 
will be noticed presently; in the meantime, allow me 
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to make a. few remarks upon those we have now enu¬ 
merated. 

It will not be denied then, I observe, that all the 
events predicted by Christ did actually come to pass; 
nor will it be doubted that they were beyond the reach 
of human sagacity to foresee. The prophecies are too 
numerous and too diversified to be resolved into fortu¬ 
nate guesses, or happy, conjectures, after a careful exa- 
mination of the signs of the times. The only question 
which can be raised in regard to them is, whether they 
were forged? This I admit to be a very fair question. 
I know perfectly well, says the deist, that Christ is 
affirmed by the evangelists to have uttered these pre¬ 
dictions ; but I do not believe them. When compiling 
the history of his life, after the events to which these 
predictions refer had taken place, it was the easiest 
thing in the world to put these prophecies into his 
mouth, and doubtless zeal for the honour of their Master 
would lead them to do it. On this point our adversa¬ 
ries are inclined to boast. Like the locks upon the head 
of Samson, this is the part where they would seem to 
think their great strength lies. Let us examine the 
objection a little. I might refuse to notice it, on the 
ground that it is most unfair,—and I had almost said 
unprincipled, being an assumption which attributes one 
of the worst of crimes to the apostles, and an assump¬ 
tion altogether gratuitous. I might recall to your recol¬ 
lection the proof which was lately adduced that they 
cannot have been deceivers; but I will not avail myself 
of it. The objection may be easily repelled by other 
arguments. 

I admit, then, that if our histories taught that Christ 
delivered these prophecies in the presence of his disciples 
only, there might be-some ground for a suspicion of 
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forgery. But if, on the other hand, these histories either 
affirm, or manifestly imply, that they were delivered in 
the presence of his enemies also, 1 —and if it be a further 
fact (and we have proved that it is so) that our accounts 
were written and made public soon after, the events re¬ 
corded are said to have taken place,—all suspicion of 
forgery must be abandoned: for the statements in our 
histories would have been instantly and effectually con¬ 
tradicted, if they had not been true; and this contra¬ 
diction would have foundered the system at once. 

Now the fact is, that our histories put it beyond all 
doubt that the prophecies of our Lord—at least many 
of them—were delivered in the presence of his enemies." 
This is not however distinctly said: it is left to be 
gathered by inference from Avhat is stated; and it is 
far more satisfactory on that very account. The fact 
that the prophecies of Christ were delivered in the pre¬ 
sence of his enemies is one of so much importance (an 
impostor must have felt it to be so) that he would never 
have put it behind the door, where no one could see it, 
—he would have brought it prominently into view. If 
the New Testament had been a fabrication, we should 
have had distinct and repeated assertions that Christ 
uttered his predictions publicly—in the hearing of foes, 
as well as of friends; but this is not the case. We 
gather that fact—certainly gather it—from what is said; 
but we gather it incidentally,—a proof that the histo¬ 
rians are not attempting to delude, but telling us the 
truth. 

In proof of the foregoing assertions I refer you to the 
following passages. From the twelfth chapter of John, 
verse 31, we learn that he foretold the manner of his 
death in the presence of his enemies. “And I, if I be 
lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto me.” 
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“This he said,” adds the historian, “signifying -what 
manner of death he should die.” His hearers also mani¬ 
festly understood him in that sense; for they immedi¬ 
ately replied, “We have heard out of the law that Christ 
abideth ever; and how sayest thou then that the Son 
of man shall be lifted up?” And that his hearers, on 
that occasion, were not all friends is clearly implied in 
the language of the historian in the 37th verse, where 
he tells us that they did not all believe on him. It is 
also manifest that he foretold his resurrection, as well 
as his death, in the presence of his enemies. “ Now the 
next day, that followed the day of the preparation, the 
chief priests and Pharisees”'—the most determined ene¬ 
mies of Christ—“came together unto Pilate, saying, 
Sir, we remember that that deceiver said, while he 
was yet alive, after three days I will rise again.” (Matt, 
xxvii. 62.) He also foretold the persecutions of his 
disciples, and the rapid diffusion of his religion, in the 
presence of his enemies. In a general address to the 
multitude and the disciples, he turned to the Pharisees, 
and said, “Wherefore, behold, I send unto you”— i. e. 
under the present dispensation — “ prophets, and wise 
men, and scribes,”—individuals, as though he had said, 
worthy of these honourable appellations; “and some of 
them ye shall kill and crucify.” “I beheld Satan as 
lightning fall from heaven.” This he said publicly; for 
it is added, in a verse or two afterwards, that he turned 
to his disciples, and said to them privately, “Blessed are 
the eyes that see the things that ye'see.” 

Now I am ‘quite aware that an infidel, who suspects 
everything, and who most unphilosophically as well as 
unjustly acts upon his suspicions, will not allow me to 
take it for granted that Christ really did say all this, 
and say it in the circumstances described; and there- 
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fore he will not take it for granted. I waive, for the 
moment, maintaining that these predictions actually fell 
from his lips. But I do maintain that our histories 
affirm that he uttered them, and in the circumstances 
described,—affirm it in the face of the world; and one 
of them probably affirmed it not more than ten years 
after the ascension of Christ. And I further maintain, 
that it is impossible to conceive th/it those who compiled 
them would have had the audacity to do this, if it had 
not been true. It is'indeed easy to conceive, that if no 
moral principle had stood in their way, they might have 
intimated that such predictions, though none were de¬ 
livered, were uttered in their presence, because such 
intimations were incapable of contradiction. But to 
suppose that they would have affirmed that they were 
uttered in the presence of some who were then alive, 
and so could contradict them, is to suppose them not 
only depraved, but impudent, and foolish, and mad 
beyond all parallel and all belief. 

I come now to notice the most remarkable of our 
Lord’s prophecies,—his prophecy concerning the de¬ 
struction of Jerusalem. I only Avish to premise that 
we have undoubted evidence that this prophecy was 
spoken, and committed to writing, long before the event 
predicted came to pass; and that we have an account of 
the event as it did actually take place, agreeing in every 
particular with the prophecy, from the pen of an enemy 
to the Christian religion : so that even our opposers 
themselves must acknowledge it to have been a perfectly 
undesigned coincidence; and it is a coincidence which 
constitutes a pillar of massy strength in support of the 
Divinity of Christianity. You will find the prophecy 
in Luke xxi. 5-25: “ And as some spake of the temple, 
how it was adorned with goodly stones and gifts, he said, 
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As for these things which ye behold, the days shall 
come, in the which there shall not be left one stone 
upon another, that shall not be thrown down. And 
they asked him, saying, Master, but when shall these 
things be? and what sign will there be when these things 
shall come to pass?” &c. 

The signs that preceded the destruction of Jerusalem, 
together with that event itself, as predicted by our 
Lord, were exactly fulfilled. Time will only allow me 
to mention a few of the corresponding circumstances. 
Those who wish for jnore information may consult 
Josephus’s “History of the Jewish Wars,” and Bishop 
Newton on the Prophecies. 

False Christs our Lord mentions as the first sign of 
his coming to inflict punishment upon the Jews. And 
shortly after his decease, this part of his prophecy 
began to be fulfilled. In the eighth chapter of Acts we 
are told of Simon Magus, who bewitched the people of 
Samaria, giving out that he was some great one; “to 
whom they all gave heed, from the least to the greatest, 
saying, This man is the great power of God.” Of the 
same stamp and character, says Bishop Newton, was 
Dositheus the Samaritan, who pretended that he was 
the Christ foretold by Moses. In the reign of Claudius 
arose another impostor, named Theudas, who deceived 
multitudes, but was at length killed, and his followers, 
by a troop of horse. A few years afterwards, in the 
reign of Nero, these impostors arose so frequently that 
many of them were apprehended and killed every day. 

Christ foretold further, that before the destruction 
of the city, there should be fearful sights and great 
signs from heaven. Josephus, in his preface to the 
“History of the Jews”—of his own countrymen, in¬ 
forms us that a star hung over the city like a sword; 
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and that this comet continued for a whole year; that 
at the feast of unleavened bread, before the setting of 
the sun, there were seen over all the country chariots 
and armies fighting in the clouds, and besieging cities; 
and, what he reckons the most terrible of all, that 
one Jesus, an ordinary country fellow, four years before 
the war began, and when the city was in peace and 
plenty, came to the feast of taberpacles, and ran crying 
up and down the streets day and night, “ A voice from 
the east; a voice from the west; a voice from the four 
winds; a voice against Jerusalem and the temple; a 
voice against the bridegrooms and the brides; a voice 
against all the people.” The magistrates endeavoured 
by stripes and torture to restrain him; but he still 
cried, with a mournful voice, “Woe, woe, to Jerusalem.” 
This he continued to do for seven years and six months 
together, and especially at the great festivals: and he 
neither grew hoarse, nor was tired; but went about the 
walls, and cried with a loud voice, “Woe, woe, to the 
city, and to the temple, and to the people;” and as he 
added at last, “Woe, avoc, also to myself,” it happened 
that a stone from some sling or engine immediately 
struck him dead. 

Our‘ Lord further foretold, concerning the city and 
the temple, that there should not be left one stone upon 
another, that should not be thrown down. A figurative 
expression this, says Bishop Netvton, to denote an utter 
destruction; and the prophecy would have been amply 
fulfilled, if the city and temple had .been utterly de¬ 
stroyed, though every single stone had not been over¬ 
turned. But it happened, in this case, that the words 
were almost literally fulfilled, and scarcely one stone 
was left upon another. For when the Romans had 
taken Jerusalem, Titus ordered his soldiers to dig up 
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the , foundation both of all the city and the temple. 
Titus, we are assured, was very desirous of preserving 
the temple; and protested to the Jews, who had fortified 
themselves in it, that he would preserve it even against’ 
their will. He had expressed the like desire of pre¬ 
serving the city too; and sent Josephus and other Jews 
again and again to their fellow-countrymen to persuade 
them to surrender. J3ut an overruling Providence di¬ 
rected it otherwise. The Jews themselves first set fire 
to the porticoes of the temple, and then the Romans. 
One of the soldiers, neither waiting for any command, 
nor trembling for such an attempt, but urged by a cer¬ 
tain Divine impulse, threw a burning brand in at the 
golden window, and thereby set fire to the buildings of 
the temple itself. Titus ran immediately to the temple, 
and commanded his soldiers to extinguish the flame.' 
• But neither exhortations nor thrcatenings could restrain 
their violence. They either would not or could not 
hear; and-those behind encouraged those before to set 
fire to the temple. He was still for preserving the holy 
place: He commanded his soldiers even to be beaten 
for disobeying him; but their anger, and their hatred 
to the Jews, and a certain vehement fury overcame their 
reverence for their general, and their dread of his com¬ 
mands. A soldier, in the dark, set’fire to the doors; 
and thus, as Josephus says, the temple was burnt against 
the will of Caesar. And thus, we may add, the' purposes 
of God, and the prophecies of Christ, were accom¬ 
plished.* 


. * In addition to the account given us by Josephus, compare with the 
PjpracnoNS of our Lord Tacitus’s History, Book V., sections 1-13, espe¬ 
cially the 12th and 13th. Remembering that he despised the Jews as a 
nation who entertained an implacable hatred of all other people {“ adversus 
omnes alios hostile odium ”), and that he regarded their religion as a pos- 
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I have dwelt the longer upon this prediction of 
Christ, because it is of itself sufficient to establish his 
claims to the character of a true prophet; and since the 
power of predicting future events can be communicated 
by God alone, the possession of this power by Jesus 
of Nazareth is a decisive proof of the Divinity of his 
mission. 

With the evidence arising from prophecy in support 
of the - Divine origin of the Christian religion, I propose 
to couple to-night that which is furnished by the fact of 
the rapid and extensive diffusion of Christianity during 
the first three centuries. 

I assert, then, that the primitive triumphs of Chris¬ 
tianity over all opposition may be regarded, considering 
all the circumstances of the case, as furnishing us with 
most decided evidence of its truth. The fact of its 
rapid diffusion - 1 must, in a great measure, take for 
granted; and I do this with less reluctance, because' I 
do not know that it has ever been denied. ' I merely , 
observe, however, that it is supported by the testimony 
of the sacred writers, as well as of contemporary his¬ 
torians. For the former, I refer you to the Acts of the 
Apostles. Some of the testimonies of such historians, 
who were at the same time enemies to. Christianity, I 
proceed to lay before you. 

The first is that of Tacitus, the Roman historian, 
in a passage which I had occasion to quote last night, 
though for a different purpose.* Alluding to the great 
fire which happened at Rome in the reign of Nero, 

tilent superstition (“exitiabilis superstitio”), it is marvellous that his state¬ 
ments—defective and meagre, for a Roman historian of the first class, as 
they are—should be so corroborative of the Sacred Record! To facts and 
truth adversaries supply often evidence as strong as the warmest friends. 

* See pp. 398, 399. 
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almost thirty years after the Christian era, he speaks in 
the following manner of the Christians. They had their 
denomination or name from Christ, who,, in the reign 
of Tiberius, was put to death as a criminal by his pro¬ 
curator Pontius Pilate. This pernicious superstition, 
thus checked for a time, broke out again, and spread 
not only over Judea, but reached Rome also. At first 
they only were apprehended who confessed their sect; 
afterwards a vast multitude was discovered by them. 
Now this relation of Tacitus establishes, you will ob¬ 
serve, the following important points - :—that the gospel 
began to be preached at Jerusalem according to our ac¬ 
counts; that having spread through Judea, it at length 
reached Rome, and obtained there a number of con¬ 
verts. 

The next testimony I produce is that of Pliny, the 
Roman governor of Pontus and Bithynia, who, in conse¬ 
quence of the number and perseverance of the Christians, 
found it necessary to ask advice of the emperor Trajan, 
whether the laws against them should be enforced. His 
language is as follows. “ Suspending all judicial pro¬ 
ceedings, I have recourse to you for advice; for it has 
appeared to me a matter highly deserving consideration, 
especially considering the great number of persons who 
are in danger of suffering. For many,” he adds, “of all 
ages, and of every rank, and of both sexes, likewise are 
accused, and will be accused. Nor has the contagion of 
this superstition seized cities only; but the largef towns 
also, and the open country. Nevertheless, it appeared 
to me that it might be restrained, and corrected. It is 
certain that the temples, which were almost forsaken, 
begin to be more frequented; and the sacred solemnities, 
after a long intermission, are revived. Victims also are 
everywhere bought up; whereas for some time there were 
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none to purchase them.”, This epistle of Pliny was 
written not more than fourscore years after the cruci¬ 
fixion of Christ. The distance of Bithynia and Pontus 
from Judea was very great; and consequently Chris¬ 
tianity must have taken a considerable time to travel 
thither, and to convert the nations through which it 
passed in its progress. But even at this distance from 
Jerusalem, in the short space* of eighty years from the 
ascension of Christ, such had been its success as to lead 
Pliny to state that the temple of the idol gods had been 
well nigh deserted, and that the beasts that had been 
•driven thither for sacrifice had found no purchasers. I 
Avill only add, concerning the fact itself, that Christianity, 
having thus begun her conquest, continued to win her 
victorious way, till, after three centuries of conquest, it 
sat down on the throne of the Cicsars. 

It devolves upon me now to show the support which 
this fact renders to the proposition, that Christianity is 
of Divine origin. In entering upon this subject, it is 
necessary to bear in mind that the rapid and extensive 
diffusion of Christianity is a phenomenon to be solved—- 
a fact to be accounted for. If the religion be as we 
affirm from God, we have the solution of the phenomenon 
in the truth of the religion,—in the evidence, the over¬ 
powering evidence, the evidence of miracles, by which its 
truth was evinced, and in that Divine blessing which it 
may be supposed would, in this case, attend the labours 
of its first preachers. But if this solution be rejected, 
we shall find it impossible to suggest any other that will 
account for it.. We shall be left with an effect without 
a cause. I acknowledge, indeed, what some may be 
disposed to remind me of, that error, disseminated in 
peculiarly favourable circumstances, has sometimes ac¬ 
quired and retained a powerful ascendancy over the 

VOL. ir, 2 E 
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human mind, for a considerable period of time. On 
examination, however, it will be found that there existed 
no circumstances of the kind to which I have now re¬ 
ferred to accelerate the march of Christianity; but that, 
on the contrary, it is scarcely possible to conceive of any 
obstacle which did not lift up the head to oppose its 
progress. 

First .—Will it be said that the success' of the first, 

♦» 

preachers of Christianity can be ascribed to the nature 
of the doctrines taught by them? To this cause may be 
at least partly ascribed the success of the Mahomedan 
impostor. The prophet of Mecca permitted certain, in-' 
dulgences, which the purer ■ faith of Christianity con¬ 
demns. He seems to have acted, indeed, on the prin¬ 
ciple of laying a restraint upon' his followers,.where, he 
knew from their physical temperament that they would 
bear it; and of giving up the reins to them, where he 
Avas avcII aware that restraint Avould have been impos¬ 
sible. And Avho of us does not know the kind of paradise 
he promised to the faithful?—the splendid sensual 
delights of which presented an irresistible lure to men 
Avho had never formed a. conception of happiness, but in 
the gratification of appetite and passion. 

Now the question is,—Was there such an adaptation 
in Christianity to the prejudices and passions of men in 
general—to the Jews and the Gentiles, to whom it avus 
originally preached, as to account for the fact that mul¬ 
titudes of both renounced the religion in Avhich their 
ancestors had lived and died, to embrace it? if an infidel 
should reply to this question in the affirmative, I would 
ask him how it comes to pass then that these considera¬ 
tions have not led him to embrace Christianity? How 
can he suppose that a system, Avhich to him is destitute 
of form and comeliness, should appear so irresistibly 
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attractive to those Jews arfd Gentiles to whom it was in 
the first instance exhibited? Without in the slightest 
degree compromising the surpassing excellence of the 
Christian system—its adaptation to the wants of men— 
its power to raise them to the highest elevations of virtue 
and of happiness,—it would not be difficult to show, from 
its complexion and character, that it must be distasteful 
to the human race generally, when it first meets them 
with its exclusive claims to their faith and obedience. It 
is the peculiarity of Christianity, that it exalts man by 
previously abasing him; and this is a process which he 
does not understand, and I may add greatly abhors. It 
is not necessary to go into this general discussion. It is 
enough, for our .present purpose, to show that it did not 
owe its success to its adaptation to the prejudices of 
those to whom it was originally addressed; for they are 
the men whose previous views and habits of thought and 
feeling should be especially considered in the inquiry 
upon which we have now entered. They were Jews and 
Gentiles. “ Now as addressed to the Jews,” says l’aley, 
“Christianity was a system adverse to those opinions 
upon which their hopes, their partialities, their pride, 
their consolation was founded. They had worked them- - 
selves up to the persuasion that a singularly advan¬ 
tageous and exclusive change was to be effected in the 
condition of their country, by the agency of a long 
promised messenger from heaven. They clung to this 
hope under every misfortune of their country, and with 
more tenacity as their dangers and calamities increased. 
To find then that expectations so gratifying were to be 
more than disappointed—that they were to end in a 
mild unambitious religion, which, instead of victories and 
triumphs, instead of exalting their nation and consti¬ 
tution above the rest of the world, was to advance those 
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whom they despised to an equality with themselves, on 
those very points of comparison on which they most 
valued their own distinction, could be no very pleasing 
discovery to a Jewish mind. It was a doctrine equally 
harsh and novel, and which the pride of their hearts 
would lead them to reject.” 

To the argument of Paley, it may be added that the 
abrogation of the ceremonial part of the law of Moses by 
Christianity must have rendered it most repulsive to the 
Jews. Never did any body of men more completely 
identify religion with external observances—or rather 
make the latter a succedaneum for the former—than they. 
Neglecting judgment, mercy, faith, and the love of God, 
they yet thought well of themselves, and of their state; 
because they were careful not to neglect the payment of 
tithes, mint, anise, and cummin. This ground of confi¬ 
dence Christianity swept entirely from under them. It 
virtually abolished the whole of the Levitical code. It 
struck at the root of their pride and their hopes; and 
threw them for acceptance with God upon a foundation 
most abhorrent to all their prejudices and their feelings. 
“ He that believeth on the Son,” said Jesus, “hath ever¬ 
lasting life: and he that believeth not the Son shall not 
see life; but the wrath of God abideth on him.” 

And if these considerations must have rendered 
Christianity so distasteful to the Jews, there were others 
which would at any rate prevent its being more attrac¬ 
tive to the Gentiles. On this point, it should never be 
forgotten that it was an exclusive religion. It denied, 
without reserve, the truth of every article of heathen 
mythology—the existence of every object of heathen 
‘worship. It accepted no compromise; it admitted no 
comprehension. It must prevail, if it prevailed at all, 
by the overthrow of every temple and statue and altar 
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which stood in its way. It held not the ordinary tone 
and style of heathenism,—a tone of ruinous candour and 
liberality, springing from the false and destructive tenets 
of polytheism. Its original apostles did not say to others, 
“ We venture not to impugn your religion, but upon the 
whole we recommend ours as better.” They were not 
merely the setters forth of a new God. Had that been 
the case, they might perhaps, as, it has been said, have 
obtained for him a place in the Pantheon,—that would 
have been no more than in Popish countries adding 
another saint to the calendar; but their avowed design 
was to overthrow the Pantheon itself, and to bury all the 
abominations within it in its ruins. They preached one 
Lord, one faith, one baptism; so that their doctrine, 
instead of meeting with allies in the prejudices and pas¬ 
sions of their hearers, had to encounter in them a legion 
of enemies—of enemies who never ceased, except in those 
cases where opposition was vanquished by the omnipo¬ 
tent power of truth,—never ceased, I say, to cry out for 
vengeance against them, until their persecutors were 
satiated with their blood. 

There was nothing then in the nature of the Chris¬ 
tian religion itself to account for the fact of its rapid 
diffusion. Every one who admits the truth of the pre¬ 
ceding statements will at once acknowledge this. 

Secondly .—Can it be said that the success of the 
first preachers of Christianity is to be ascribed to favour 
shown to them by men of rank and political influence 
and authority, in those countries which constituted the. 
scene of their labours? If in point of fact they had 
'enjoyed the smiles and sanction of the wealthy and 
the great, that circumstance would I acknowledge have 
operated most powerfully,—not indeed in converting any 
to the faith of the religion they taught, for men are not 
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made Christians by influence or courtesy,;—but in in¬ 
ducing numbers to profess the faith of it, and to enrol. 
themselves among the number of the disciples. In all 
countries we may expect to find many whose religion is 
not the result of conviction—who put it on as a garment, 
and who of course will wear that which is. the most 
fashionable, whatever it may happen to be,—men who 
float in the stream of popular, and especially of courtly 
opinion, and who will accordingly assume the appearance 
of extraordinary sanctity and devotion, or manifest what 
is thought to be a decent and becoming regard to re¬ 
ligion, or openly disavow all pretensions to it, as may 
best suit the temper of the times in which they live. 
Now if Christianity, on its first publication, had thus 
obtained influential and royal patronage, it would not 
have been difficult to account for its extensive and rapid 
diffusion, without supposing its truth, or that miracles 
were wrought to evince that truth, or that the power of 
God was exerted in the affair in any way at all. Mul¬ 
titudes, whose judgments were unconvinced, and whose 
hearts were untouched by the evidence and the beauty 
and the glory of the religion itself, would have crowded 
to do it false homage, and thus added to the numbers of 
its train. But was this the case? No; the exact reverse. 
During the first three centuries, the strong arm of all 
the governments in the world—of all at least under 
which the religion of Christ began to take root—was 
raised to crush and destroy it. There was scarcely a 
single stratagem to which they did not resort—a single 
implement of torture which they did not employ to force 
the first converts to abjure it. Calumny poured forth 
its torrents of aljuse; for the new sect was everywhere 
spoken against. The characters of the primitive dis* 
ciples were aspersed,—their goods seized and confiscated, 
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—their persons apprehended; and having suffered a 
mock trial, or in more cases not having suffered any trial 
'at all, they were driven as sheep to the slaughter. They 
had trials of cruel mOckiugs and scourgings; yea, more¬ 
over of bonds and imprisonment. “ They were stoned; 
they Avere saAvn asunder, Avere tempted, Avere slain with 
the sword; they Avandered about in sheep-skins and goat¬ 
skins; being destitute, afflicted, tprmented.” The spirit 
of inspiration adds, “ The Avorld was not Avorthy of 
them.” 

These general assertions might be most abundantly 
verified by an appeal to specific facts. It is admitted, 
on all hands, that the chief priests and rulers among the 
Jews were amongst the most exasperated of the enemies 
of Christ. I do not affirm at present that their enmity 
Avas unfounded: I merely state the circumstance as a 
matter of fact. At length they determined upon his 
destruction, and carried into execution -their purposes of 
vengeance by crucifying him between tAvo thieves. The 
followers of a leader thus put to death, as an impostor, 
could expect nothing but persecution from the JeAvs. 
The Acts of the Apostles accordingly contains an account 
of the sufferings they endured. Nor were they perse¬ 
cuted by their oavii countrymen merely. Laws against 
them Avere enacted by Nero, Domitian, and others of the 
Roman emperors. During the reign of the former two, 
.they endured the most horrible cruelties. By the first 
they were accused, as we have seen, of having set fire to 
the city of Rome, that he might have an ostensible rea¬ 
son for reeking his vengeance upon them; lie Avrapped 
some of them in combustible garments, and ordered fire 
to be set to them when the darkness^ commenced, that 
thus like torches they might dispel the gloom of the 
night. Others were fastened to crosses, or torn to pieces 
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by wild beasts, or put to death in some such dreadful 
manner; and it was not till this incarnation of cruelty 
and of crime was called to his account that this per¬ 
secution terminated, — a persecution which had con¬ 
tinued four years, during which time the Christians suf- 
fei’ed every sort of torture which the ingenious cruelty 
of their enemies could devise. 

Well, and what was the result of all this? Was 
the new religion, in this its state of weakness, able to 
bear up against this tempest of opposition? Does not 
its situation remind you of the condition and peril of an 
infant which is thrown between the feet of an enraged 
elephant? Who does not tremble for its safety? How 
could it escape being crushed to death? I maintain 
that no one can answer this question who does not 
acknowledge with us that, coming from God, it was 
more than a giant in its very infancy,—that its truth, 
and the miraculous evidence by which its truth was 
sustained, and the power and blessing of God accom¬ 
panying its publication, gave to it a principle of life 
which the massy feet and bulk of the infuriated animal 
could not extinguish. Shall I be told that advantage 
has been sometimes given to a bad cause by persecution? 
1 answer, with a late writer, that for a cause to be really 
and ultimately benefited by persecution, it must be a 
good one. Persecution may indeed give an ephemeral 
advantage even to error and fanaticism, by transferring 
sympathy to the sufferer, and by fixing a wavering mind 
in its creed; and the progress of truth may sometimes 
be checked for a period by its influence. But this is all 
that it can do, either to serve a bad cause, or to impede 
a good one. Eijpor, too feeble to meet the continued 
trial, will be overlaid by the rigid hand of opposition, 
and stifled, or crushed; while truth, gathering elasticity 
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from resistance, and vigour from conflict, will be trained, 
by this painful discipline, for easy and final conquest. 

It would be difficult to point to a speech more strik¬ 
ingly characterized by truth, and sound political wisdom, 
than the address of Gamaliel to the council in reference 
to the apostles. “ Refrain from these men, and let them 
alone: for if this counsel or this work be of men, it will 
come to nonglit; but if it be of. God, ye cannot over¬ 
throw it.” Well would it have been for the cause of 
our adversaries, if they had acted permanently on this 
advice. They would have deprived us thereby of the 
splendid argument, in support of the Divine origin of 
the religion they opposed, derived from its triumph over 
all opposition. But they were too shortsighted and too 
much irritated to do this. They did not refrain from 
these men,—they did not let them alone. And the 
result of their opposing efforts shows that the religion 
was of God; for they could not overthrow it. Nay, 
they were in the mortifying condition of men who ad¬ 
vance the cause they design to oppose, and by the very 
means they adopt to subvert and crush it. The fire 
which the Spirit of the living God had kindled in the 
hearts of the disciples was not to be extinguished by 
any efforts of theirs,—it only burnt the more brightly 
and steadily for their attempts to overcome it. The tree 
of life thus happily planted in our world, so far from 
being tom up by the blasts of persecution, only struck 
its roots more firmly and deeply into the soil, and scat¬ 
tered its fragrance and its fruit far and wide. And 
when the lives of the. primitive Christians were taken 
to stop the progress of the religion, it was of no avail. 
The blood of the martyrs’ was then, a% it ever has been, 
the seed of the church. One army of confessors after 
another sprang out of the dust of their predecessors, 
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like the fabled phoenix from the ashes of its parent, till 
at length, convinced that opposition was worse than 
fruitless, the adversaries of Christianity allowed it to 
proceed without further molestation, and in three, cen¬ 
turies after the crucifixion of its Founder was it invited 
to make imperial Rome its sanctuary! 

There was nothing then in the fate of Christianity, 
if I may use that wcnyl, to account for its rapid diffu¬ 
sion. 

Thirdly .—Will it be said then, as the last resort, 
that the talents, and genius, and learning of the men 
who were constituted by Christ the original apostles of 
the religion, account, on the supposition that it is a fabri¬ 
cation, for its rapid progress? It is readily admitted 
that the qualifications to which I have now referred, in 
connection with a conciliatory mode of address, will 
possess considerable influence in recommending a doc¬ 
trine which is neither true in itself, nor attractive in its 
appearance 1 and character. But did the first preachers 
of Christianity possess these auxiliaries? Were they 
celebrated for power of intellect, for splendour of ima¬ 
gination, for beauty of diction, the extent of their re¬ 
sources—for the polish and grace of their demeanour? 
What evidence can be produced that this was the case? 
None at all. All the evidence goes to support the con¬ 
trary opinion. They were unlearned and ignorant men, 
even by the confession of their adversaries themselves; 
arid I should be unpardonable, were I not to state that 
such instruments were employed that their success 
might appear with more striking manifestation to be of 
God, and that the glory of it might be given to him. 
Splendid instrumentality has an especial tendency to 
conceal the hand and power that employs it; and hence 
Gbd did not choose wise men after the flesh to call the 
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world to the knowledge and faith of Christ,—for so the 
passage to which I refer should be rendered. But he 
chose “ the foolish things of the world to confound the 
wise, and the weak things of the world to confound the 
things that are mighty; and base things of the world, 
and things that are despised hath God chosen; yea, and 
things that are not, to bring to nought things that are: 
that no flesh should glory in his presence.” 

The selection of this kind of agents does not dero¬ 
gate from the wisdom of God,—because he does not need, 
as we do, to employ the most appropriate and efficient 
instrumentality to accomplish his purposes; and there¬ 
fore when it is desirable that his hand and energy, in 
the accomplishment of a certain work, should be more 
than ordinarily visible, he can make use of means be¬ 
tween which, and the splendid result which they secure, 
there is so manifest a disproportion that we are com¬ 
pelled to exclaim with the magicians of old, “ This is 
the finger of God.” This was the case in the establish¬ 
ment of Christianity in the world. Who were the agents 
employed in this great work? We call them “ apostles;” 
and the word has to us contracted a sacredness and a 
dignity which veil from our view the meanness and 
obscurity of their outward state. But we should never 
forget that the apostles were originally fishermen; and 
that it is perfectly gratuitous to suppose that those who 
pursue that calling in the present day are in any respect 
inferior to them, when summoned from their primary 
employment by Christ. How then can we conceive that 
persons so miserably equipped for the work—so com¬ 
pletely unfurnished with human means—friendless and 
penniless—unacquainted with any language but their 
mother tongue—of which they*spoke only a provincial 
and barbarous dialect,-—that persons of such character, 
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and in such circumstances, should have entertained for 
a moment the wild project of inventing a new religion, 
and of setting out to convert all nations to the faith of 
it? And how yet more impossible is it to conceive that 
such persons, preaching such a doctrine, and encounter¬ 
ing such an opposition, should have succeeded in sub¬ 
verting Judaism and Paganism by any merely natural 
means, -and more especially by such means only as they 
had it in their power to employ? Why you might as 
well tell me that a man could overturn yonder cathedral 
with a straw! There is no satisfactory solution of the 
phenomenon, save that which is supplied by an admis¬ 
sion of the Divine origin of the whole, and the concur¬ 
rence of Ilim who calleth the things which are not as 
though they were, who can destroy the wisdom of the 
wise, and bring to nought the understanding of the 
prudent. 

If it should be objected against these general state¬ 
ments that the most laborious and successful missionary 
was a man of letters, brought up at the feet of Gamaliel, 
and instructed in all the learning of the Jews,—I would 
reply, that the learning of Paul consisted in his know¬ 
ledge of the Scriptures, and the Rabbinical doctrines of 
the Pharisees; and that, of what use soever this learning 
might have been to him in a mission to the Jews, to 
whom he was not sent, it manifestly could be of no 
service at all to him among the Greeks and. Romans, to 
whom he was sent, for they despised it, and, with Gallio, 
the proconsul of Achaia, contemptuously styled it “ ques¬ 
tions of words and names, and of their law.” I would 
further reply, that if it were in any degree uncertain 
whether Paul possessed what we call learning and elo¬ 
quence, or not, we are at any rate sure that they were 
not employed by him in preaching the gosj>el. “And 1, 
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brethren,” said he to the Corinthians, “ came not with 
excellency of speech or of wisdohi; and my speech and 
iny preaching was not with enticing words of man’s 
wisdom,’ but in demonstration of the Spirit and of 
[tower: that your faith should not stand in the. wisdom 
of man, but in the power of God.” And his own testi- 
tiinony is confirmed by that of his enemies; for “his 
bodily presence,” said they, “ is. weak, and his speech 
contemptible.” 

Collect then all that has been said at this time to¬ 
gether. The first preachers of Christianity were utterly 
destitute of all the qualifications which we might have 
deemed essential to the success of their mission,—the 
system they taught was most decidedly at variance with 
the long cherished prejudices, and passions, and hopes 
of their hearers,—every possible barrier was thrown up 
by their powerful adversaries to oppose their progress,— 
the fiend of persecution was turned loose upon them: 
and yet they succeeded in their efforts—succeeded in 
the most wonderful and unheard-of manner. The doc¬ 
trine which they taught effected the most astonishing- 
triumphs over the darkness and superstition and misery 
of the world. It shook the temple of idolatry to its 
very foundation. It went steadily forwards from one 
victory to another; and at length vanquished—by what 
was, on its part, a bloodless conflict—vanquished by a 
mode of warfare as singular as the religion which led to 
the struggle—vanquished not by resistance, but by sub¬ 
mission—by unresisting submission to its insults and 
cruelties—vanquished even persecution itself. 

The rapid diffusion of Christianity proves then its 
Divine origin. On the supposition of its being a fabri¬ 
cation, that diffusion is an effect without a cause. No 
man would have joined a sect which was everywhere 
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spoken against, and everywhere persecuted,‘without the 
foil conviction of his judgment that the religion which 
that sect professed was true, and therefore of Divine 
origin,—for that was the origin they claimed for it. 
There must then have been some stable foundation for 
that confidence to rest upon. It is ineffably absurd," to 
suppose that the unsupported assertion of one or two, 
or a dozen, or a hundred fishermen, that they were 
teachers sent from God, would have led their hearers to 
abandon the religion of their fathers, and to embrace 
such a system as that of Christianity,—a system which 
was at variance with their prevailing and most power- 
folly-cherished propensities, and opposed by everypower 
in existence. They would require proof of these asser¬ 
tions; and- the fact of their conversion—a fact which 
cannot be denied—furnishes most conclusive evidence 
that the apostles had that proof to produce, viz. the 
power of working miracles, which their Master had con¬ 
ferred upon them. Admit the Divinity of Christianity, 
and the phenomenon is solved. Deny it; and it remains 
unexplained, and as I believe inexplicable. 

I will venture to add, in conclusion, that the exist¬ 
ence and extensive diffusion of the gospel in the present 
day, manifests, as well as its primitive triumphs, the 
Divinity of its origin. The enemies of Christianity, as 
we have seen, have not let it alone; yet has it not come 
to nought. On the contrary, though, like our nightly 
luminary, it has experienced a variety of changes,— 
though it has sometimes waxed and sometimes waned, 
—at one time pouring upon us all its soft and gentle 
radiance, and now retiring behind an intervening cloud; 
yet has it never altogether withdrawn its beams. Its 
light is still dispelling our darkness, cheering our de¬ 
spondency, and guiding our feet into the paths of peace. 
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Nor is our spiritual luminary at present in the wane.' 
It is rising higher in the spiritual hemisphere, and 
pouring more of its splendour over the world. India 
and Persia and Arabia and Burmah and China, as well 
as other parts of our globe long involved in darkness, 
now enjoy tke dawn of its day. From the top of Mount 
Caucasus, in the interior of Asia, it is now shedding its 
beams all over the East. Its ligl\t has penetrated as far 
as Greenland and Labrador, and Austral Asia, and the 
great continent of Africa; and while North America 
has long rejoiced in its day, the islands of the Southern 
Ocean are now made glad by its meridian splendour. 
And it is our confident and delightful anticipation that, 
never setting, never remaining stationary, it will pro¬ 
ceed in an untiring course, till it has visited all nations, 
and rendered this dark and miserable, world almost as 
bright, and almost as blessed, as that land on high to 
which it is at once a guide and a light! 



LECTURE VIII. 


TIIE SEALING AND EARNEST OF THE SPIRIT.* 


2 Con. i. 22. 

“ Who hath also scaled us, and given the earnest of the Spirit in our 

hearts.” 

The passage of Scripture I have just read sufficient!}' 
announces the subject of the lecture to which your atten¬ 
tion is to be directed this evening— the sealing and 
EARNEST OF THE S'PIKIT. 

The gospel professes to. bring near to man a righte¬ 
ousness which is sufficient for the justification of all who 
receive it; and to every one who is in possession of the 

* [The occasion on which this lecture was delivered to a public audi¬ 
ence, in the city of Exeter, was neither quite ordinary nor yet quite extraordi¬ 
nary, but one which occupied a middle position. The pastors of the various 
orthodox churches in that city seem to have arranged a series of important 
subjects bearing on the prosperity of their flocks, and the success of their 
work; and to Dr. Payne they assigned the topic discusse4 in this lecture. 
As the three preceding lectures exhibit his wisdom, his words and his power, 
when brought into contact with men of every creed or no creed; so does 
this show his manner, his faithfulness and solicitude, when addressing the 
churches of the saints. The same remark applies with deeper emphasis to 
the Missionary Sermon that succeeds it.] 
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blessing, it exhibits the prospect of unclouded and endless 
glory in the world to come. How important then is it 
to us to know that the testimony of the gospel is true,— 
that the atonement of Christ does indeed possess infinite 
efficacy,—and that those who believe in him shall have 
everlasting life! The verses immediately preceding the 
text are adapted to sustain our confidence in the gospel 
testimony. “ I have delivered,” gays the apostle in sub¬ 
stance, “one unwavering statement in reference to the way 
of salvation. In this respect, my preaching has exactly 
coincided with the great subject of my ministry; for all 
the promises of God in Christ are yea, and in him Amen.” 
No shade of doubt rests upon the truth of the gospel. 
Its testimony is the testimony of God, who cannot lie. 
Its promises are the promises of that Being of whose 
words not one has been known to fail of its accomplish¬ 
ment. And yet so depraved is the human heart that 
Divine influence is needed to bring us to the faith of the 
gospel. Hence the apostle says, in the twenty-first verse, 
“ Now he which stablisheth us with you in Christ, and 
hath anointed us, is God: ” for by this anointing we are, 
I apprehend, to understand that influence of the Holy 
Spirit by which we attain to all spiritual knowledge— 
knowledge of the things of the Spirit of God. It is more 
fully described by the apostle John in his First Epistle 
(chap. ii. 20). Having alluded to some who went out 
from them, and thereby rendered it manifest that they 
were not of them, the apostle addresses those to whom he 
wrote,“But ye have an unction (anointing*) from the 
Holy One, and ye know all things.” And he proceeds, 
in the twenty-seventh verse, to represent it as an effec¬ 
tual guard against the seductions of false teachers,— 
“But the anointing* which ye have received of him 

• * x pttrfxa. 

VOL. II. 2 tf 
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abideth in you; and ye need not that any man teach 
you: but as the same anointing teacheth you of all 
things, and is truth, find is no lie, and even as it hath 
taught you, ye shall abide in him.” 

The work of the Holy Spirit is not however confined 
to the illumination of the understanding, and the con¬ 
firmation of believers in the knowledge and faith of tire 
gospel. This Divine Agent has other offices to perform; 
some of which are described in the text, and which we 
now proceed to consider. “ He hath sealed us,” says the 
apostle, speaking of believers exclusively, “and given 
the earnest of the Spirit in our hearts.” The future 
remarks will relate to the nature and the value of the 
blessings referred to in the text. 

Fikst. —I would call your attention to the .nature of 
the blessings which the words I have read place before our 
view. They are two,—the sealing, and the earnest of 
the Spirit. We must consider them separately. 

First .—Let us notice the sealing of which the text. 
speaks. “God,’ { says the apostle, “hath sealed us.” 
There is a manifest allusion here to the common pi'ac- 
tice of affixing a mark with a seal, upon various sub¬ 
stances, to secure some certain end which he who uses 
the seal may wish to accomplish thereby. The seal, 
applied to some soft yielding body, leaves an impression 
of itself upon it. “ God,” says the apostle, “ has sealed 
us;” i. e. he has set his mark upon us. It will be neces¬ 
sary then to examine here this mark or impression,—the 
instrument which is employed.in producing it, and the 
agent by whom it is applied. 

The mark or impression itself is his own image—his 
moral image,—that image which was borne by man in 
Paradise, and lost by his apostacy,—that spiritual light 
and holiness which, like the sun upon the mountain ridge, 
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sat like a diadem of glory upon the head of the parent of 
our race, but which suffered a total eclipse by his trans¬ 
gression; for after Adam had lived 120 years, he begat a 
son, in his own image, after his own likeness. And as 
that which is bom of the flesh is flesh, even the*ehosen to 
salvation themselves remain in a state of moral resem¬ 
blance to their fallen head, until they are bom again by 
the incorruptible seed of the yford. Then God seals 
them. He impresses his own image upon them; for 
they are said to be renewed “after the image of him 
who created” them,—that they “put on the new man, 
which after God is created in righteousness and true 
holiness.” 

From the passages which 1 have just quoted, it ap¬ 
pears that spiritual knowledge and moral purity consti¬ 
tute that mark which God sets upon his people, when he 
renews them after his own image,—a circumstance which 
will appear perfectly natural to those who remember that 
God himself is light and holiness. 

Spiritual knowledge then constitutes an essential part 
of that sealing to which the text refers—of that mark or 
impression by which the people of God are distinguished 
from the men of the world. They are renewed in know¬ 
ledge. It is of great importance, however, to observe 
the specific character of this knowledge, because-there is 
a general acquaintance with Divine truth which is often 
possessed apart from the existence of real religion. We 
should never forget that there is a knowledge of the 
things of the Spirit of God, to which many natural men 
can and do attain, as well as a higher species of know¬ 
ledge, to which they have no pretensions, and seldom 
make any. No man, for instance, is at any loss to un¬ 
derstand what we mean when we tell him that he has 
broken the Divine law—has consequently exposed him- 

2 f 2 
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self to its curse, whose descent he can do nothing to 
avert; that if he obtain deliverance, it cajinot be on the 
ground of any works of righteousness on his part, but by 
an act of sovereign mercy on the part of God, through 
the mediation of Christ, who is the end of the law for 
righteousness to every one that believes. All this is 
readily enough understood by the most depraved minds, 
—whether they believp it is a totally different thing; 
and in proportion as the statements are understood, the 
doctrine which they unfold is and must be hated.by such 
minds. This knowledge then of the meaning of the 
propositions involved in the gospel testimony does not 
constitute the sealing of the Spirit—the mark by which 
God distinguishes his people from others. It is by a 
higher species of knowledge that they are to be recog¬ 
nised,—a species which we have designated by the term 
spiritual; or, in other words, a discernment not only of 
the truth of the gospel testimony, but of its unrivalled 
excellence and infinite worth. It is a discovery of the 
paramount importance and supreme glory of the things 
of the Spirit of God; partaking more perhaps of a sense 
of heart, than a bare perception of the intellect. An un¬ 
converted, or, in the scriptural phraseology, a natural 
man, has no knowledge of this kind at all. He has no 
feeling of the excellence of Divine things. Like an indi¬ 
vidual who is devoid of taste for the charms of nature— 
to whom the dark blue waters of the lake, reposing with 
unruffled placidity in the bosom of mountains, adorned 
to their very summits with the full foliage, and the deep 
and. variegated colours of the autumnal season, would 
have no more enchantment, no more loveliness than a 
field of thistles or a desert of sand—is the man who has 
not been born again by the Spirit of God. He looks at 
the Divine excellence of the person and work of Christ; 
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but there is no beauty in either to him. He beholds the 
things of the Spirit of God; but they have no charm 
and attraction or glory to him. His heart is dead, to¬ 
tally dead, to their unrivalled loveliness, their ineffable 
glory. 

You have not then, my hearers, sufficient evidence 
that you have received that sealing of Avhich the text 
speaks merely because you understand, in the sense 
already explained, the meaning of the propositions con¬ 
tained in the gospel, or because you may be able to give 
a correct verbal account of the way of salvation. The 
all-important question on which depends your state be¬ 
fore God is,—Do you see the truth, the importance, the 
glory of the testimony of God concerning his Son ? The 
question is not, Can. you explain to others the plan of 
salvation; but, Does the excellence of this plan appear 
to you so transcendently great as to eclipse by its Divine 
brightness all created glories, and so great as practically 
to cast a veil of darkness over the effulgenc'e of the fir¬ 
mament itself? The question is not, Do you perceive 
that sin is a violation of the Divine law? but, Do you 
see and acknowledge its infinite enormity on that ac¬ 
count? It is not, Do you comprehend the Divine testi¬ 
mony that you are sinners? but, Do you perceive your 
awful guilt on that account,—that you are unworthy of 
the least of all God’s mercies,—and that he would act 
with perfect justice were he to adjudge you to everlast¬ 
ing destruction? The question is not, Do you understand 
the terms in the declaration, “ The Saviour is the chief 
among ten thousand,”—yea, “the altogether lovely?” 
but, Have you such a spiritual discovery of the glories 
of his character and work that you are ready to say, 
“ Whom have I in heaven but thee? and there is none 
upon the earth that I desire besides thee?” The question 
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is not, Do you know from testimony merely—whether 
human or divine—that the blessings of the gospel sur¬ 
pass in value the whole of the material universe? but, 
Have you that spiritual perception—that sense of heart 
of their infinite worth—that once assured of your in¬ 
terest in them you could let earth roll under you, “ nor 
feel the idle whirl?” 

It is this diseovery.of the unrivalled excellence and 
glory of the things of the Spirit of God which, in point of 
knowledge, constitutes the main result of that power which 
is put forth in our new creation.. There is, generally at 
least, much imparted also which belongs merely to the 
intellect; but the chief communication is a sense of the 
sweetness and preciousness of Divine things,—a spiritual 
perception of their value and glory. And it is in this 
perception that we have the characteristic difference 
which exists between the 'people of God and the men of 
the world. This, in regard to knowledge, is the mark 
which God puts upon his chosen, when he seals them by 
the power of his Spirit. 

..The image of God consists, however, not merely in 
knowledge, but in righteousness and true holiness; and 
therefore we observe further, that moral purity consti¬ 
tutes another essential part of that sealing to which the 
text refers. “God,” we are assured, “ is light, and in him 
is no darkness at all”—no darkness of ignorance or of 
moral pollution. His understanding takes adjust view of 
all the objects it contemplates; and his complacent re¬ 
gards rest upon those, and those alone, which resemble 
him in the holiness of his own immaculate nature, and in 
a degree exactly proportioned to their conformity to it. 
Now the apostle assures us, that the new man which 
believers have put on is created after God in righteous¬ 
ness and true holiness. 'Since it is given to them to 
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know the mysteries of the kingdom of heaven—to per¬ 
ceive the importance and excellence and glory of Divine 
things, their minds are naturally and necessarily suitably 
affected towards them. A flame of holy love is kindled 
in their bosoms; and whereas formerly they were ready 
to wonder that spiritual things and spiritual engage¬ 
ments should present a single point of attraction to any 
human being, they are now—ii\ they* best moments at 
least—amazed at themselves, that they should have a 
heart for anything else. Sin has been unveiled to them 
in its true colours; and hence they hate it. That law 
of which it is the transgression has been proved to their 
satisfaction to be a transcript of the Divine perfections; 
and hence their language is, “ Oh how love I thy law! it 
is my meditation all the day.” A just view of their own 
characters has been imparted to them by the Spirit of 
God; and hence they abhor themselves, and repent in 
dust and ashes. A full disclosure of the glories of the 
person and work of Christ has been made t© them; and 
hence in him they “rejoice with joy unspeakable and 
full, of glory.” 

The mark then which God sets upon his people, 
when he seals them by the power of his Spirit, is the 
mark of moral purity. It consists of two parts,—piety 
towards God, and justice towards man; for we are said 
to be created in righteousness and true holiness. The 
latter of these terms indicates those devout and spiritual 
affections which it becomes such beings as we are to 
cherish and to display towards God; and the former, 
that brotherly kindness and unbending integrity which 
we are bound to exercise towards man. Has God then, 
my hearers, set this mark upon you—the mark of moral 
purity? Have you been made to hate sin, as that 
abominable thing which God’s soul hateth ? Have you 
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ceased to love the world, and the things of the world? 
and is the loVe of the Father in you? Are the charac¬ 
ter, person, and work of the Saviour surrounded in your 
apprehension with matchless glories ? and are. your su¬ 
preme affections given to him ? Does the grace of God 
teach you to deny ungodliness and worldly lusts, and to 
live soberly and righteously and godly in the present 
evil world? “Whatsoever things are true, honest, just, 
pure, lovely, of good report, if there be any virtue, and 
if there be any praise,” do you think of these things? 
This is the way in which God seals his people. This is 
the mark which he sets upon them—the image of his 
moral purity. If you know not God, and love not God, 
—if you have not a spiritual perception of the excellence 
and glory of the things of the Spirit of God,—if they 
are not the objects of your habitual contemplation and 
your intense desire, you Ifce not a subject of that seal¬ 
ing of which the text speaks. In vain will any of you 
pretend that God has given to you a direct revelation 
that you are his children; for he gives such revelations 
to no man. They .may come from the devil, to delude 
and destroy; but they never proceed from God. In vain 
will you pretend that certain passages of Scripture, 
announcing the pardon of sin, have been so powerfully 
applied to your minds that you cannot doubt their truth 
in application to yourselves. In' vain will you appeal to 
any evidences of your adoption into the family of God, 
if this evidence be wanting—if God have not set the 
mark of moral purity upon you—if you have not been 
renewed in righteousness and true holiness. I know 
well that a different doctrine is abroad in the world, 
and has been imported into the chureh too; and there¬ 
fore it becomes necessary to lift the voice of direct oppo¬ 
sition to it. T know well that there are men—and men 
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who assume to be religious—who laugh to scorn the 
notion that the believer undergoes in this world any 
real personal sanctification, transforming him into the 
Divine image (i. e. professedly religious men laugh at 
real religion); but I know, at the same time, that im¬ 
puted sanctification—if there could be such a thing*— 
though the words are as void of meaning as the phrase 
“imputed happiness,” or'“imput,ed salvation”—will in 
no degree prepare a man for holy duties, and holy 
society, a holy God, and a holy heaven. “ It were 
indeed,” said a celebrated American divine, *in terms 
almost offensively strong, and yet involving so solemn 
and important a truth that it is worthy of repetition,— 
“it were double damnation for a sinner to be sent to 
heaven.” Ye must then be born again. The sealing of 
the text is, then, the impressing of the Divine image 
upon the soul of man. 

We pass on to point out the instrument or seal which 
is employed in producing it. This is stated by the 
apostle to be the gospel; and the following most beau¬ 
tiful illustration of this important fact occurs in the 
sixth chapter of his Epistle to the Romans, and the 
seventeenth verse. “But God be thanked, that (although) 
ye were the servants of sin, yet ye have obeyed from the 
heart that form of doctrine which was delivered you,”— 
or, as the passage might be rendered, “into which 
ye were delivered.” The Greek term two?, rendered 
“form” here, means a model to the likeness of which 
other things are made to conform. The allusion in the 
passage is to a mould into which liquid metals are cast, 
that they may receive any impression which the work¬ 
man wishes them to receive. The gospel is this mould, 
—a mould on which the image‘of God is inscribed. 
Believers are cast into this mould; and thus are the 
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Divine lineaments impressed upon them; In other 
words, their entire characters are reformed and modelled 
by the gospel of Christ. The perceptions of their un¬ 
derstandings, and the feelings of their natures, are 
brought under its influence. The Spirit of the living 
God touches their hearts by his holy sovereign influence. 
The truth which is unfolded in the volume of Divine 
revelation, entering their minds, and spreading its 
heavenly radiance there, brings every feeling and every 
thought into obedience to Christ. 

Such then is the seal of which the apostle speaks. A 
seal however, as you are well aware, needs to be applied. 
It must be brought into contact with the yielding sub¬ 
stance, and pressed down upon it, or there will be no 
impression. And this leads to a further observation, 
viz., that the agent who applies the instrument or seal 
of which we have been just speaking is God the Holy 
Spirit. In other words,, the success of the gospel in 
enlightening the dark understandings, and in sanctifying 
the depraved hearts of men, is to be ascribed to ihe 
omnipotent energy of the third person of the adorable 
Trinity. Divine truth must manifestly be brought 
into contact with our minds, before it can exert upon 
them its proper influence. Till the meaning and evi¬ 
dence, the nature, importance, and glory of the gospel 
are spiritually discerned, it is evident that it must re¬ 
main to us, in reference to any effect produced by it 
upon us, as if it had never been proclaimed to the world. 
It is the office of the Holy Spirit to impart this spiritual 
discernment. He opens the eyes of the understanding 
to perceive its import—its truth and matchless glory. 
He produces that holy taste by which the excellence of 
the things of the Spirit of God are discerned and rel¬ 
ished. Hence the apostle says that “God, who com- 
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manded the light to shine out of darkness, hath shined 
in our hearts, to give the light of the knowledge of the 
glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ.” 

Secondly .—We pass on to notice the earnest of which 
the text speaks. “ God hath sealed us, and given the 
earnest of the Spirit in our hearts.” By this latter 
phrase, “ the earnest of the Spirit,” we are not to un¬ 
derstand, I apprehend, the* earnest given by the Spirit, 
i. e. the gifts or communications of the Spirit; but the 
Spirit itself, as the earnest, which is frequently repre¬ 
sented as the sum of all the blessings promised in the 
gospel. The great promise of the Old Testament dis¬ 
pensation, when the showers of heavenly influence were 
almost confined to the land of Judea, was that in the 
last days God would pour out his Spirit upon all flesh. 
And it is remarkable that when our Lord was about to 
leave his disciples, and return to the Father, he not 
merely declared that his departure was essential to the 
accomplishment of this promise, but he represented the 
bestowment of the gift as being more than a compensa¬ 
tion for the loss of his bodily presence. So mistaken 
are those in the present day who, though the Spirit 
remains to bless the church, tell us that no good is to 
be done in the world till the bodily presence of the 
Saviour is restored to us again. A short time previous 
to his decease, he commanded his disciples to tarry at 
Jerusalem until the crowning gift of the gospel dispen¬ 
sation should be imparted. The disciples obeyed the 
command; and when the day of Pentecost was fully 
come, the Spirit descended with visible tokens of his 
presence and power, to be a permanent guest in the 
world, and to take up his abode in the hearts of be¬ 
lievers, in harmony with the Saviour’s promise, for ever. 
Not indeed to indicate that presence by the communica- 
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tion of miraculous gifts,—they were only necessary for 
a season, and to answer purposes which were very 
speedily accomplished,—but to enlighten the under¬ 
standings and to sanctify the affections of his people— 
to confirm them in the knowledge and faith of his 
gospel, till the work of salvation shall have been fully 
accomplished, and the last stone laid upon the building 
of mercy with shoutings of “Grace, grace unto it!” 
Hence it is said of believers in general that they are the 
temples of God, and that the Spirit of God dwells in them. 
Hence also the apostle Paul assured the disciples at 
Rome that they were not in the flesh, but in the Spirit, 
—“ if so be,” he adds, “ that the Spirit of God dwell in 
you. Now if any man have not the Spirit of Christ,” 
i. c. dwelling in him, “ he is none of his.” 

The blessing then of which the text speaks is the 
Spirit himself given to dwell permanently in the people 
of God. Hence the apostle says, “ God has given us the 
earnest ofotlie Spirit in our hearts ,”—an expression on 
which I would submit the following observations. 

(First.) —We learn from it that by “ the earnest of the 
Spirit” we are not to understand the miraculous gifts of 
the Spirit, with which it has sometimes been confounded; 
for the power of speaking with tongues—of prophesying 
—of healing the sick, and raising the dead, can scarcely 
be said to have been in the hearts of those who possessed 
it. Or if this argument should not remove all uncer¬ 
tainty in reference to the meaning of the phrase, the 
parallel passage in Ephesians (chap. i. 13, 14) must put 
it beyond all doubt; for in that passage the sealing 
which the Ephesian believers are said to have received, 
“ after they believed,” or having believed,— i. e. “ when 
they believed,” as the passage might be rendered,—is 
called “the earnest of their inheritance until the re- 
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demption of the purchased possession;” i. e. it was, in 
other words, the pledge of future glory. But the posses¬ 
sion of supernatural gifts was to no one the pledge of 
future glory. “ Many will say unto me,” said our Lord, 
“ in that day, Lord, Lord, have we not prophesied in 
thy name? and in thy name have cast out devils? and 
in thy name done many wonderful things? And then 
will I profess unto them, * I never knew you: depart 
from me, ye that work iniquity.” 

(Secondly .)—I observe upon the expression, “the ear¬ 
nest of the Spirit in our hearts,” that it obviously intends 
more than the indwelling of the truth of God in the 
minds of believers. I am far from supposing, indeed, 
that Divine truth does not dwell in believers, or not 
work effectual!} 7 in them, by governing the habitual 
exercises of their affections, and constraining them to 
devote themselves to God. It is not to be doubted that, 
when the veil of darkness and unbelief is removed, the 
gospel enters their minds, and becomes a principle of 
powerful operation; and that it continues to exert a 
powerful and benign influence over every part of their 
characters, as long as they maintain a spiritual and 
believing view of it. But the question is,—By what, 
influence do we originally obtain this view, and how are 
we enabled to retain it? I answer, by the agency and 
continued operation of the Holy Spirit. He opens the 
eyes of our understandings, in the first instance, to a 
discovery of the glory of spiritual things; and he pre¬ 
vents a relapse into our original darkness. He keeps 
alive those holy principles which were implanted by his 
influence, and to the sustentation of which his continued 
and powerful operation is necessary. And the Spirit 
takes up his abode in idle hearts of his people, that we 
may rejoice in the confidence that the life of the soul 
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will never be permitted to expire, while its source is 
ever present, and is ever exerting his sustaining energy. 
“ The earnest of the Spirit,” or the Spirit as the earnest, 
is thus to be distinguished from the spiritual life itself, 
as the cause is to be distinguished from the effect; yet 
as his actual presence in the heart can. only be ascer¬ 
tained by the effects which result from his influence, 
I observe— 

(Thirdly), —that, on this account, the sealing of the 
Spirit may be practically regarded as though it were 
identical with the earnest of the Spirit; for all spiritual 
light in the understanding, and all holy affections in the 
heart, must be ascribed to his agency. He applies the 
seal of which we were lately speaking. He brings the 
gospel into contact with the minds of men; he opens 
the eyes of their understandings to discern its excel¬ 
lence, its importance and glory: and the new character 
or new man, which is formed through the instrumenta¬ 
lity of Divine truth, acknowledging him as the ultimate 
cause of its existence, may be regarded as “the earnest 
of our inheritance till the redemption of the purchased 
possession.” 

Secondly. —I proceed to call your attention to the 
value of the blessings referred to in the text, as that 
value is indicated by the end or design of their commu¬ 
nication. “God hath sealed us;” and that proves that 
we are his people and property. He hath “given us 
the earnest of the Spirit in our hearts;” and that is our 
security that we shall finally enjoy that glory which is 
in reserve for his people in the world above. 

First. —“God hath’sealed us;” and that proves that 
we are his people and property. Seals were anciently 
used for marking goods, as the* property of the person 
who affixed his seal to them; thereby to distinguish 
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them from all others. Believers are sealed with that 
holy Spirit of promise which is to abide with the church 
for ever ; and by this operation they are distinguished 
from the children of the wicked one, and are marked 
out as the especial property and treasure of Jehovah. 
Tn this sense the word is used in other parts of the 
sacred volume. Ezekiel tells us that, in the visions 
which he saw, the Lord called to the man who had 
the writer’s inkhom by his side, and said to him, “Go 
through the midst of the city, through the midst of 
Jerusalem, and set a mark (or seal) upon the foreheads 
of the men that sigh and cry for all the abominations 
that are done in the midst thereof.” *(Ezek. ix. 4.) And 
John informs us (Rev. vii. 2-4) that he “saw another 
angel ascending from the east, having the seal of the 
living God;” and that “he cried with a loud voice to 
Jhe four angels, to whom it was given to hurt the earth, 
and the sea, saying, Hurt not the earth, neither the sea, 
nor the trees, till we have sealed the servants Of our God 
in their foreheads.”- Thus the mark which God sets 
upon his people, when he causes the gospel to come to 
them, “ not in word, but in power,” is, as we have seen, 
his own image; and it constitutes an infallible sign, as 
I would now wish you especially to observe, that the 
persons on whom it is impressed are the property of 
God—are his redeemed children,—that they are heirs 
of God, and joint-heirs together with Christ of all the 
glory of the eternal world. It is, as I have said, an 
infallible sign; for God never sets this mark or seal 
upon any but his own children,—or rather, I should 
perhaps say, by this 'sealing he constitutes them his 
children; for we are all “ the children of God by faith 
ln Christ Jesus.” There are indeed many cases in which 
there is manifest room to doubt whether the process of 
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sealing has passed upon an individual, i. e. whether the 
Divine image has been impressed upon him; but nothing 
can be more certain than that all who bear that image 
are the special property, and people, and children of 
God. That sealing to which we now refer constitutes 
the witness in themselves of the truth of God’s record, 
or the gospel, which every believer possesses. 

I am not ignorant.that the witness of the Spirit that 
we are the sons of God is supposed by many to be a 
direct revelation of that important fact to the mind of 
an individual. The Scriptures are, however, decidedly 
adverse to this supposition. They assure us that it is 
not the office of the Spirit to communicate a new reve¬ 
lation, but to lead us into a spiritual understanding of 
the old. He takes of the things of Christ, and reveals 
them unto our minds. The word “witness” does by no 
means either necessarily or naturally convey the notion, 
of an inward suggestion; it is often used as equivalent 
in meaning with “ evidence.” “I have greater witness,” 
said our Lord, “than that of John,”**, e. greater evidence 
of the truth and Divinity of my mission; “for the works 
that I do bear fitness of me that the Father hath sent 
me.” The witness Avhich the Spirit bears with our spirit 
.that we are the children of God is the testimony which 
he has borne, or the description he has given in the 
New Testament, of the characters of those who are war¬ 
ranted in considering themselves the sons and daughters 
of the Lord God Almighty. The witness which a man 
has in himself of the truth of God’s record is the sealing 
of which we have been speaking—the image of God 
impressed upon his understanding and conscience and 
heart and conduct,—that discernment of the excellence 
and glory of the things of the Spirit of God,—that holy 
exercise 'of the affections which results from this discern- 
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ment,—and that spirit of love and confidence and joy 
which God sheds abroad in the hearts of believers. This 
is that mark which the devil cannot counterfeit. He 
may make a false suggestion to the minds of sinners 
that they are the children of God, and thereby delude 
and destroy them; but he cannot impress the mark, of 
the Divine image upon them. All who have been sealed 
with that holy Spirit of promise .are unquestionably the 
children of God. There is nothing more royal, says 
one, than the royal signet. It is the great mark of 
distinction whereby that which proceeds from the king, 
or belongs to him, may be known from anything else. 
It is impossible to conceive then that the seal of the 
great King of heaven and earth, enstamped on the heart, 
should less decidedly mark out his property, and afford . 
a less certain criterion of his children. “ God hath 
sealed us.” The apostle adds— 

Secondly ,—“and hath given us the earnest of the 
Spirit in our hearts;” and -that is our security that we 
shall finally enjoy the glory which is in reserve for his 
people in the icorid above. For the earnest is part of the 
stipulated wages given in hand, in pledge of the faithful 
payment of the remainder. It is part of the promised 
inheritance granted now, in token of the full possession 
of the whole hereafter. Hence the Spirit is called “ the 
firstfruits” by the apostle Paul, in his Epistle to the 
Romans; for as the firstfruits of old were offered to 
God, and became a pledge of the subsequent harvest, 
so the possession of the Spirit is a pledge, on the part 
of God, that a full harvest of blessedness and glory 
awaits all in whose hearts he has taken up his abode. 
Hence also the same apostle says to the Ephesian be¬ 
lievers, “ In whom, when ye believed, ye were sealed' 
with that holy Spirit of promise, which is the earnest 
VOL. II. 2 G 
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of our inheritance until the redemption of the purchased 
possession.” In the first of these passages, if not in the 
latter, it will be observed that the redemption of the 
body from the grave—forming as it will do the con¬ 
summation of future blessedness—is represented as the 
grand object of Christian hope and desire. Now of the 
ultimate enjoyment of this object, the possession of the 
Spirit may be considered an earnest or pledge, in the 
First place; for since he makes their bodies his 
temple, it is impossible to doubt that he will be as dis¬ 
posed, as he is.able, to rescue what is now his habitation 
from the state of humiliation and dishonour to which 
death will reduce it. How great must be the interest— 
to speak after the manner of man—which this Divine 
Agent takes in the dust which, before the grave had 
despoiled it of its beauty, and resolved it into its ori¬ 
ginal elements, had been admitted to so intimate a 
relationship with himself! Oh! my brethren, can we 
wonder to hear the apostle -saying, “For if the Spirit of 
him that raised up Jesus our Lord from the dead dwell 
in you, he that raised.up Christ from the dead will also 
quicken your mortal bodies by his Spirit that dwelleth 
in you?” 

But, secondly, the possession of the Spirit may be re¬ 
garded as an earnest, or pledge of the full consummation 
of all our hopes and desires in the world above, because 
the gifts and calling of God are without repentance. 
Jehovah never intends to resume anything which he gives, 
in the proper sense of the word, to any of his creatures. 
Hence our temporal blessings are rather to be regarded 
as loans than gifts. God lends many things to the un¬ 
godly. But he gives nothing but to his. own people. 
He both lends and gives to them. He lends them tem¬ 
poral blessings; but he gives to them the spiritual. He 
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lends them life and' health and strength. He lends 
them their daily bread, and their domestic comforts; 
but he gives them his Holy Spirit. This is a blessing 
neA'er to be permanently resumed. And hence though 
spiritual light may wax dim, and appear at times indeed 
even on the point of expiring, it never can be finally 
extinguished. And hence, further, though the body is 
doomed to death because of sin, yet, since the Spirit of 
Him who raised up Jesus our Lord from the dead has 
been given to dwell in his people for ever, his omnipo¬ 
tent power will certainly quicken their mortal'bodies at 
the time appointed by the Father. 

Again: since the earnest of the Spirit, and the seal¬ 
ing of the Spirit, may be regarded, as to all practical 
purposes, as if they were identical,—the Spirit never 
taking up his abode in the heart without impressing the 
image of God upon it,—I add, thirdly, that the posses¬ 
sion of the Spirit is an earnest of future glory, because 
it is the commencement of eternal life in 'the present 
state. The firstfruits were a part of the harvest, as 
Avell as a pledge of the remaining part. And the state¬ 
ment of the inspired volume is, that it is life eternal 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. It not only ensures 
the blessing, but is the blessing itself. In harmony 
with this the apostle John says, “ He that believeth on 
the Son of God hath the witness in himself,”— i. e. he 
has in himself sufficient evidence of the truth of God’s 
testimony that he “ hath given to us eternal life ; and 
this life is in his Son.” He has the thing witnessed of, 
viz. eternal life in himself. He has received the blessing 
of which the testimony speaks; and he has received it in 
the way in which the testimony says it is to be enjoyed 
-—by believing. How then can he doubt the truth of 
the testimony itself? “ The Lord,” says the psalmist, 
. - ' 2 g 2 
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“ will give grace and glory.” And what is grace, but 
glory begun? and what is glory, but grace consummated? 
Grace is the seed; glory is the ear, and.the ripe full corn 
in the ear. Grace is the bud; glory is that bud ex¬ 
panded into the full-blown flower. Grace is the first 
light of the morning breaking over the distant hills; 
glory is the full blaze of the meridian sun. “Whoso¬ 
ever drinketh of the water that I shall give him,” said 
our Lord, “ shall never thirst; for the water that I shall 
give him shall be in him a well of water springing up 
unto everlasting life.” 

If God then, my hearers, has given you his Spirit, 
you have in that donation a pledge of all that he has 
promised to bestow in the world above. The light and 
purity and blessedness of heaven are brought down into 
your souls; and as the nature of Canaan’s goodly fruit 
was ascertained by the clusters which were carried into 
the wilderness, so you, my Christian brethren, may form 
a tolerably‘correct conception of the nature of the hea¬ 
venly glory—though its amount cannot be grasped 
by feeble powers like ours—by reflecting upon those 
moments in which you have tasted the highest and 
most sacred enjoyments in the present state. God has 
given to us, my brethren, the earnest of the Spirit, 
—a pledge and a specimen of what is in reserve for us 
hereafter. Our present discernment of the nature and 
excellence and-glory of the things of the Spirit is thus 
an earnest of that more enlarged and comprehensive 
acquaintance with them to which we shall attain, when 
we shall see. Jesus as he is. Our present progress in 
holiness is a pledge of those higher attainments to which 
we shall rise, when we shall be made like to our exalted 
Head—when we shall bear the image of God in far more 
lively and legible and imperishable characters than is 
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fhe case' -at present—when all our powers shall be re¬ 
solved into love, and all our notes into praise. The 
sacred pleasure which we now experience in the ways 
and the worship of God is only “ the ‘earnest of the 
Spirit in our hearts,” given by Him as a foretaste of 
heaven’s full fruition! Amen.* 



A MISSIONARY SERMON. 


THE. WEALTH OF THE CHURCH, A GIFT AND A LOAN FROM 
. GOD, THE GROUND OF AN APPEAL ON BEHALF OF THE 
MISSIONARY ENTERPRISE. 


Luke xix. 13.-“ Occupy till I come.” 

You have long been in the habit of hearing, and 1 
trust you most firmly believe, that the World, without a 
revelation from God, is a moral desert,—that the holy 
seed of Divine truth, accompanied by the showers of 
heavenly influence, will cause that desert to' rejoice and 
blossom as the rose. You have seen, by the command 
of our Maker himself, that the church is laid under an 
obligation, from which no power whatever can set her 
free, to scatter this holy seed in all parts of the globe; 
and you rejoice in the assurance that as the rain cometh 
down and snow from heaven, and watereth the earth, 
and causeth it to bring forth and bud, that it may give 
seed to the sower, and bread to the eater, so shall His 
word be,—that it shall not return void,—that it shall 
accomplish that which God pleaseth, and prosper in the 
thing to which he sent it. God grant, though we have 
seen as yet only here and there a verdant spot in the 
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trackless moral desert, as the eye runs over the circum¬ 
ference of the globe, that we yet may see the whole 
covered with the fruits of righteousness and peace, and 
that we may see the inhabitants of all lands pouring 
forth their songs of praise to the great Lord and Re¬ 
deemer of all! “ And let all the people say, Amen! ” for 
without this grateful incense,— 

“ What though the spicy breezes 
Blow soft on Ceylon’s isle,”— 

there is nothing precious and fragrant to the heart of 
Christian piety. 

This universal diffusion of the gospel—for which I 
trust you have all just now devoutly prayed—can only 
be secured by the use of appropriate and divinely ap¬ 
pointed means; since the purposes of God are effected 
by a system of instrumentality designed to .evince his 
wisdom and goodness in adapting the means to the end, 
—and to secure great moral benefit to man, by making 
one human being the instrument of communicating bless¬ 
ings to another. He saves by means; and the gospel 
is the instrument of salvation. He sends the gospel 
to men by means; and hence human agency is neces¬ 
sary—I mean, of course, that it is so by Divine ap¬ 
pointment—to the universal diffusion and general 
triumph of the gospel as God’s agency. And I hold 
it to be an expectation as deeply injurious, as it is 
utterly wild and baseless, that God will directly in¬ 
terpose and effect by miracle what he has commanded 
the church to undertake, and has given to its members 
the means of accomplishing. 

Now the precise point to which I would call your 
attention is the duty which devolves upon the church of 
employing the means which God has appointed for the 
salvation of the world. If you ask me what they are?— 
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I answer, the translation and circulation of the word of 
God, and the employment of living agents to. direct the 
attention of nien to the momentous truths which that 
word contains. I particularize and represent both these 
means as essential, because I do not believe the world 
will ever be evangelized by the employment of one of 
them alone. It is not my duty to state which of these 
instruments possesses the greater efficiency; nor, if I 
had any decided opinion upon that point, do I think 
that I should be forward to state it. I altogether 
dislike the practice of setting the Bible Society above 
the Missionary Society, or setting the Missionary Society 
above the Bible Society. We should rather regard them 
as twin sisters, the offspring of the God of love—both 
worthy of our affection and support,—taking different 
departments indeed/ but each a necessary department, 
in the great work of reclaiming an apostate world to 
the knowledge and favour and enjoyment of God. 

It is evident, then, tliat my subject would justify me, 
and indeed that it would seem to require me, to enforce 
upon you, as an integrant part of the church of God, the 
employment of all the meafts which are necessary to the 
placing in the hands of every individual of the human 
family the written word of God,—and to the bringing 
within the reach of his organs of hearing the sound of 
the liviftg voice, unfolding its sacred truths, that, with the 
blessing of God, he may understand and believe them, 
and live for ever.' Since our blessed Master has com¬ 
mitted the treasure of the go*spel to the church, that by 
its influence the whole world may be evangelized,—and 
since Bibles and missionaries must be sent to the whole 
world to secure this glorious object,—you will see at 
once that I should be justified in telling the church as a 
body—not of course individually—that its members are 
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bound to find persons who are acquainted, or to make 
themselves acquainted, with every-existing language on 
the face of the globe. Or how can the Scriptures be 
translated? That they are further bound to see that 
these multiplied translations are actually made; and 
then to establish a system of agency which shall give 
them circulation, and carry them to the very ends of the 
earth. And, further than this, you will see that I should 
be justified in telling the church, as a body, that.it is 
bound to engage missionaries in sufficient numbers to 
execute the commission which our Master has given,—to 
provide for them any measure of previous training and 
instruction, which may be necessary to communicate to 
them the grdhtest possible degree of fitness for their 
work, which human agency can confer; that it is bound 
—if the object cannot be attained otherwise—to sacrifice 
some measure of its own comfort and edification, to part 
Avith some of its burning and shining lights, that they 
may go and diffuse their radiance and their 1 fervour in 
the regions of darkness and coldness and death; and, 
finally, that Avhen labourers in sufficient abundance are 
secured, it is further bound to take the charge of ena¬ 
bling them to go to all nations, and to preach the gospel 
to every creature. 

It is in vain to allege—as I think at least—that these 
statements would be perfectly correct, and that all this 
Avould be the duty of the church, if it had the power of 
accomplishing it. I say the church has the power; for 
do you suppose the Saviour would have prescribed an 
impossible task? and the church has wanted nothing but' 
the will. If we throw out of our consideration those 
few parts of the globe where despotism would not have 
• permitted the books of Scripture to circulate, nor the 
living voice of the preacher to be heard, had one or the 
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other or both been sent to them, I maintain that it is in 
consequence of a criminal neglect of duty on the part of 
the church that the whole human family have not access 
to the pages of revelation, and to the presence of evan¬ 
gelists who might more fully unfold to them their sacred 
contents. How mysterious is it, say some men, that 
though the gospel has existed in the world for two 
thousand years, it is as yet known to so inconsiderable a 
portion of its inhabitants! Now, unless it be mysterious 
that the church should be inert, and negligent of duty, I 
confess I can see nothing mysterious at all in this painful 
and humiliating fact. The true solution of the matter 
is, that all nations have not an opportunity of becoming 
acquainted with Divine truth, because the church has 
sent that truth to a few nations only. There are only 
two parties, (I speak strongly on the subject, because 
strong language is necessary to rquse the church,) God 
and man, on whom the blame can be cast. Our modern 
theological' illuminati —who tell us that the world can 
only be converted by miracle—that the circulation of the 
Scriptures, and the preaching of the gospel, by competent 
agents, are powerless instruments with which to attack 
the world’s idolatry and depravity—and that the Son of 
God must descend from heaven, and reign with more 
than all the splendour of an Eastern monarch, before 
much'good can be effected—are, I deliberately think, 
casting the blame upon God; for why has all this—this 
miracle—this assumption of visible and temporal power 
and glory—been so long delayed ? Let us be assured, 
my brethren, that the blame rests not with God, but 
with the church. It is not because the means which he 
has himself appointed—the circulation of the Scriptures, 
and the preaching of the gospel—are inadequate to the 
evangelization of the world, that the world is not evan- 
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welized, but because the church has not employed the 
means. It is to Utter a libel upon that word which “ is 
the power of God unto salvation. to every one that 
believeth ”—upon that great Being from whom it' ema*- 
nated—upon that gracious and omnipotent Spirit by 
whose influences it is attended, to say that it may be 
universally diffused, and universally enforced upon the 
consciences of men, without proving an universal bless¬ 
ing. Let us at least have the justice, as well as the 
modesty, to abstain from proclaiming the inefficacy of 
the means till we have fairly tried them; and then, I feel 
convinced, a regard to truth would as effectually silence 
thetn, as now a regard to decency ought to do it,—and 
that their blessed effects would show, with all the force 
of moral demonstration, that the evangelization of the 
world is not more truly the purpose of God,'than the 
circulation of the Scriptures and the preaching of the 
gospel are means to effect it. 

Thus my subject would justify me in conducting you 
leisurely through that extensive field of remark over 
which I have led you to take this very hasty glance; 
but were I to do it, I should exhaust both your patience 
and your time. I must therefore—to use a somewhat 
homely but very significant illustration—tether you in 
one part of this field; I must confine my remarks to one 
of the means which the church is bound to supply for 
securing the evangelization of the world: and I do this 
with the less regret, because an. ample supply of that 
particular means will lead to an hmple supply of every 
other; for let the church but provide the money,—and 
I will answer for it that the talents and the men will not 
be wanting to translate the sacred records into every 
existing language, and to carry them, when translated, 
to the very ends of the earth. 
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The statement then to which I now proceed to call 
your attention is the following; Viz. that it is the duty 
of the church to provide all the pecuniary means which 
are necessary to secure the universal diffusion of Divine 
truth. 


“OCCUPY TILL I COME.” 

It is not my intension to confine myself to the illus¬ 
tration of this particular passage. I shall use 'it rather 
as a basis on which to erect certain propositions which I 
wish to lay before you; and the illustration of which 
seems necessary to secure the full practical influence of 
the general statement which has now been made. 

First. —Then I observe, that all the property which the 
church as a body , and all the property ichich every indivi¬ 
dual of that body possesses , is to be regarded as having been 
bestowed by God. “ Shall I give utterance to this pal¬ 
pable truism?”—I could not avoid saying to myself 
before I resolved to permit the escape of the words from 
my lips. “Does not every one know this? Does not 
every one acknowledge that, while the fountains and 
sources-of evil are many, the fountain or source of good 
is but one? Is there a. rational being to be found, even 
without the confines of the church, and far less within 
them, who does not confess that he has nothing, abso¬ 
lutely nothing, except what God has given to him?—so 
that, were everything to be resumed , which he has com¬ 
municated, that we—unlike the oak, which, when scathed 
by the lightnings of heaven, preserves its existence, if 
not its life—should lose our property, our friends, our 
domestic enjoyments, our health, our life, our bodies 
themselves; yea, that our spirits would not escape.in 
this general wreck of our blessings,—for the soul is a 
spark which Divine power has kindled, and dies when 
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Divine sustentation is withheld! ” I answer to all these 
questions, that the difference is great between assenting 
to these sentiments, and firmly and evidently and prac¬ 
tically believing them- A man may have the truth that 
his property, as well as every other blessing, is from God, 
on'his tongue, without having it in his heart,—that like 
the moonbeam it may play upon the surface of his cha¬ 
racter, without entering, as the s<jlar ray, and penetrat¬ 
ing, and finding its way to the hidden principles of life 
and action; and thus it remains inert and inoperative. 
I answer further, that even Christians, avIio not only 
acknowledge, but are really sensible that their property 
was bestowed by God, do not feel this so powei’fully 
and habitually, and therefore practically, as they ought. 
They are apt to sink in this respect almost down to the 
level of the profane world, who acknowledge that property 
is a God-gend, when, without any effort or any expecta¬ 
tion on their part, it descends upon them as if from the 
clouds of heaven; but who imagine, when it flows in 
upon them, through the ordinary channels of sobriety 
and diligence and attention, and the prudent and wise and 
persevering exertion of superior talent, that they are then 
to be considered as in part at least the makers , of their 
own fortune. All experience shows how diflicult it is to 
preserve the important principle, that property, however 
obtained, is a donation from God,—to preserve it from 
all contamination, by the base alloy to which I have 
referred, in the circumstances which have now been 
described. My brethren, I wish to lodge this sacred 
principle, freed from all alloy, in your bosoms. I wish 
to impress the sentiment upon your minds, that, whatever 
measure of property you possess, and in whatever manner 
it may have flowed in upon you, it was as truly bestowed 
upon you by God, and that to him the praise for its p'os- 
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session is as exclusively du£,as if an angel from heaven 
had appeared and showered down thousands of gold and 
silver into your lap. Riches and honour come from God: 
all things come from God. If wealth has descended to 
us by inheritance, it was by the arrangements of his pro¬ 
vidence that it came into our possession. If we have 
derived it from the bequests of relatives' and friends, it 
wats God that disposed them thus to remember us. If 
we have amassed it by talent and industry, it was God 
. who gave us the faculty and opportunity of acquiring it. 
Let it have reached us through whatever medium it will, 
it came originally from the hands of God; for it is he 
“who giveth us richly all things to enjoy.” 

Secondly _I observe that the property which has thus 

been bestowed upon the members of the church by God has 
been lent by him to them—not given. The foregoing 
statement exhibits the source from whence it proceeded; 
the last, the tenure on which it is held. The use of 
wealth he -entrusts to the church for a season; but the 
proprietorship of that wealth he retains in his own hand. 
“ The silver is mine, and the gold is mine, saith the Lord 
of hosts.” “ The earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness 
thereof; the world, and they that dwell therein.” In 
reference to other men, says an' excellent writer, our 
wealth, if honestly acquired, is our own; but in reference 
to God, it is not our own. -In this point of view, there 
is an essential difference between spiritual and temporal 
blessings. The latter are subservient to, and designed 
to prepare us for the more full enjoyment of the former. 
The possession of them is necessarily limited to the period 
of our continuance in the present state; for we brought 
nothing into the world,—and it is certain that we can 
carry nothing out of it. And hence our temporal bless¬ 
ings, which are to be resumed, are loans; and our spi- 
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ritual mercies, gifts. God lends us our strength, our 
property, our domestic comforts; but he gives us his 
Holy Spirit, and all the infinite blessings of his salvation. 
This is a sentiment, my brethren, in connection with the 
one to which I have just called your attention, which it 
is of immense importance for us to impress very deeply 
upon our minds. If we err, either in speculation—of 
which there is perhaps comparatively little danger,—of 
in feeling—of which there is considerable danger ; if we 
thus err in reference to the source from whence our pro¬ 
perty has been derived, or the tenure on which it is held, 
it is not to be supposed for a moment—it is even not 
morally possible that we should devote that property to 
the purposes to which the discoveries of the great day 
will show us it ought to have been consecrated. Let me 
then, my brethren, with all the earnestness of one who 
feels that he is not his own—that his powers are not his 
own—that all are God’s, and should be employed for. God, 
call upon you to remember that your property is not 
your own,—that it as truly belongs to God now as before 
it came into your custody,—that you have no right, in 
reference to God at least, (though,' as I have observed, 
in reference to man you have the right,) to employ 
it in what manner you please,—that you must not join 
in the impious cry of the profane world, “ May not I do 
what I will with mine own?” The Proprietor of your 
wealth, as he listens, may say' with indignation,— Yes, 
truly you may; but nothing you have is your own,— 
your property is mine , and ought to be consecrated to my 
glory. 

Thirdly. — I observe- that the property thus entrusted 
to us as a loan was'committed to us for a specific purpose, 
—the purpose which Jehovah designs to accomplish in all 
Ids works, and in all his t donations. “ Occupy,” is the 
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Command of our Lord, “till I come,—employ what I 
commit to your charge in the promotion of the purposes 
which were intended to be answered by making you its 
depository.” And if we walk by the light of the Holy 
Scriptures, we shall at once see that the grand and ulti¬ 
mate object of God in the bestowment of wealth was 
the promotion of his own glory, in the evangelization 
and salvation of an apostate and a ruined world. I 
mean not to affirm that no subordinate objects are at¬ 
tained, or intended to be secured, by the bestowment of 
property; but that when we reach these we are not to 
regard ourselves as at the. termination of our journey,— 
that God expects us to go further,—and that the man 
who does not stretch beyond them does not fulfil the 
great end of his being. We are to honour the Lord 
with our substance, and with the firstfruits of all our 
increase. Doubtless, one end intended to.be answered 
by the bestowment of property is to enable those who 
receive it to provide subsistence for themselves and their 
families. Life must be sustained, or we cannot promote 
the Divine glory. To secure the great ends of our being, 
then, we must devote to the purpose of our own support 
what is necessary to secure it’. And as our families arc 
dependent upon us, we must not desert them; for he 
that provideth not for his own, especially for those of 
his own house, hath denied the faith, and is worse than 
an infidel. So that in all cases in which the provision 
of necessary supplies for himself and his family requires. 
the whole income of an individual, it is manifest that all 
must be devoted to that one object. If he has really 
nothing to devote to the .cause of God, nothing is de¬ 
manded, nothing is expected. It is accepted according 
to what a man hath, and not according to what he hath 
not. But even here there is an opportunity for an indi- 
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vidual to glorify God with the pittance of property 
which he possesses, scanty though it be; and this is 
required at his hands. I mean, it is expected from him 
that, in the expenditure of that pittance, his ultimate 
object should be to promote the Divine glory, by a 
careful attention to those duties which prolonged life 
and health enable him and his family to discharge. 
And if there be a poor man in, this congregation who 
has not looked forwards to this ultimate object, who, in 
the expenditure of his pittance, has thought only of 
satisfying the cravings of appetite, or of supporting life, 
and not of glorifying God by continuing to live, I entreat 
him to listen to the words of a friend, who tells him a 
painful truth, but tells it him for his good, that lie has 
not as yet fulfilled the great purposes of his being. He 
has done what an animal does, and little more. 

Further: 1 am not disposed to deny that another 
subordinate end intended to be answered by the l>estow- 
ment of .property is the promotion of the happiness of 
those upon whom it is conferred. The possession of 
property puts it in the .power of some individuals to 
secure many gratifications of which poverty must be 
content to remain destitute. And I am by no means 
disposed to contend that God, in giving to them this 
power, has interdicted them from the use of it. It is a 
mistake, I grant, to suppose that the man of wealth is 
bound to preserve his scale of personal and domestic 
expenditure on a level with that of the peasant, who 
toils for his daily bread,—that the Christian who has 
property ought to'restrict himself to the bare necessa¬ 
ries of life. I believe that our heavenly Father allows a 
liberal use of that property. I believe that society and 
station have claims upon us; and that it is accordingly 
lawful to take, to a certain extent, the gratifications 
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which station and wealth enable an individual to com¬ 
mand. But the question—a question of great practical 
importance, and a question in reference to which the 
Christian church, in my judgment, stands more in need 
of instruction and admonition than any other,—the great 
question, I say, is—To what extent is it lawful to do it? 
No one, who makes even the loosest profession of reli¬ 
gion, will venture to affirm that it would be lawful to 
devote all to the purposes of personal gratification. 
Even though the promotion of private happiness should 
be allowed to be an end in the bestowment of wealth, it 
is evidently a subordinate one,—and so inferior to the 
ultimate end that, like the stars which are quenched by 
the blaze of the sun, it can scarcely be seen or thought 
of in connection with it; for what is the happiness of a 
worm compared with the glory of the Almighty? The 
great object of God, in the bestowment of wealth upon 
his people, is to put into their hands an important in¬ 
strument for promoting his glory; and the glory of God 
is identified with the diffusion of the gospel. Hence 
the general promulgation of the gospel is described as a 
revelation of the glory of the Lord, that all flesh may 
see it together. This is emphatically God’s end. What 
then shall we say of the man—especially what shall we 
say of the professed Christian—who takes his property, 
and devotes it to what I will call his own ends ,—employs 
it exclusively as an instrument of procuring to himself, 
and his connexions, an -increased measure of the com¬ 
forts of life, of costly and refined and elegant enjoy¬ 
ments? or who determines to gratify himself, and the 
various members of his family, in these points of view, 
to the full extent of their desires, and then devotes 
the remaining miserable pittance to the cause of God? 
Surely, this is reversing the proper order. How can it 
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be doubted that God’s end must be thought of primarily, 
and our own secondarily ? Every Christian is bound to 
provide for the cause of God in the first instance; and 
then if any surplus remains, and not till then, is he 
at liberty to take that surplus, and procure with it an 
increased measure of personal and domestic comforts 
and enjoyments. 

I know full well that these* are not the principles 
which are acted upon by the great body of professed 
Christians, by the great body even of the real members 
of the church of God. The desire of accumulating pro¬ 
perty—of not merely preserving the station we hold, 
but of pressing upwards in the ranks of society—of 
obtaining independence for ourselves, and of securing it 
for our children—has been caught by the church from 
the world. And the melancholy result is, that with a 
few splendid exceptions, the far greater part of the 
incomes of our prosperous tradesmen, and our wealthy 
men, is absorbed by the means which are taken to secure 
these objects; and for the cause of God there is little or 
nothing to spare. I greatly mourn over this state of 
matters. Nothing, I acknowledge, appears to me so 
great an obstacle to the spread of the gospel as the prac¬ 
tical inattention of the church to the precept, “ Honour 
the Lord with thy substance.” I tremble not when I 
see the scoffer deride, the infidel mock, or the ungodly 
blaspheme. I tremble not when from the visibly pro¬ 
fane world I hear the language of proud daring, and of 
bold defiance, “Who is the Lord, that we should obey 
him?” and then observe them, with shocking consis* 
tency, suiting the action to the word, and casting the 
words of God away from them. I tremble not when I 
think of that proud and fierce and mighty spirit—“ the 
prince of the power of the air, who ruleth in the hearts 
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of the children of disobedience,”—and when I recollect 
that there is no plan which diabolical ingenuity can 
devise, or thousands of devils execute, which will not be 
put into incessant operation to oppose the progress of 
the work of God at home and abroad. I tremble not 
when I think of these things. Give me but’an improved 
and a sanctified church—the members of which no one 
can confound with the mien of the world,—who mani¬ 
festly seek not their own ends, but God’s end,—who 
prefer Jerusalem above their chief joy,—whose every 
word and every action render it apparent that they have 
consecrated their time, their property, their talents to 
the great cause of God, and that their, supreme enjoy¬ 
ments are found in advancing the Divine glory by pro¬ 
moting the evangelization of the worldlet me but sec 
this, and 1 shall feel assured that the millennium is at 
hand,—yea, that its glories have already broken over 
the world! But, when I see the church, as a body, as 1 
am sure is 'the case, withholding more than is meet,— 
when I see many of its members giving grudgingly,— 
■when I see multitudes of professed and acknowledged 
Christians acting as if it were a point of conscience with 
them to devote as little, instead of as much of their pro¬ 
perty as possible to the cause of God,—when I sec those, 
who say that their treasure is in heaven, grasping at the 
riches and honours of the world—professing that wealth 
is an unsatisfying portion, and yet pursuing it as if it 
were the supreme good—admitting that their property 
should be devoted to God, and yet taking the main por¬ 
tion of it for themselves, and then giving the miserable 
surplus to Him,—when I see and remember these things, 
I confess I do tremble. Or rather I should tremble, if 
I did not know that that omnipotent grace which can 
convert the world, can also rouse and transform—I had 
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almost said convert —tlic church; for I wish not to dis¬ 
guise my opinion, that the greatest hindrance to the 
spread of the gospel is the worldly-inindedness of the 
church—the apathy of the church—the frozen charity, 
and the stinted and niggardly beneficence of the church. 
The church has never habitually given, if ever given,— 
and God knows that I include myself in the charge 
Avhich I thus bring against others, and desire to stimu¬ 
late myself as well as to rouse and animate them,—the 
church has never yet given in her spirit arid conduct a 
fair exhibition of Christianity to the world; nor has it 
ever fairly brought its energies of holy example and 
talent and property to bear upon the world. There 
must be a reformation in all these respects. The light 
of Christianity must shine forth in the lives of Christians 
more fully,—not as if it came through a frost glass, 
which throws the hues of winter over the bloom and 
verdure of spring. The donations must, be more liberal. 

While I do not condemn our men of ‘wealth, as I 
have already said, for adopting a style of living, and a 
scale of expenditure, superior to those which necessity 
enforces upon others, I would humbly suggest to them 
whether there should not be greatly more of moderation 
iu this point of view than there has been,—whether there 
ought not to be a great and visible difference between 
them and the men of the world in this respect,—whether 
the great question with Christians should be not, How 
far may we lawfully go with the world in personal gra¬ 
tification and expenditure and show? but, What is the 
lowest point at which the claims which society has upon 
us—for it has claims—will allow us to stop short of 
them, that we may have more to devote to the cause 
of God? And when the multitude of professed Chris¬ 
tians shall begin to act on these principles, our religious 
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institutions will not lack funds for carrying on their 
enterprises of mercy. A single tide of that needless 
expenditure which now, at the very best, rolls down our 
streets to waste, would carry on its broad bosom to the 
very extremity of the globe many a goodly missionary 
galleon, more preciously freighted than those which 
brought into the old world the treasures of the new— 
laden with the seed of .the kingdom,—that seed which 
can cause the desert to rejoice and blossom as the rose, 
and fill the face of the whole earth with fruit! 

Well, but if every Christian, in the appropriation of 
his property, is bound, in the first instance, to provide 
for the cause of God, is there any rule which may serve 
as a guide in reference to the amount of our pious con¬ 
tributions? I cannot suppress the utterance of a fear, 
before I proceed to touch upon this point, (a fear which 
I have long entertained,) that there is at least no rule 
which is generally—to say the least of it—practically 
applied. If the act of contributing to religious purposes 
is prompted by principle, I apprehend that certain pro¬ 
minent facts render it but too manifest that the amount 
contributed is regulated by accident or custom. I look 
over the list of subscribers to some of our religious in¬ 
stitutions. The first sum mentioned is a guinea; or 
perhaps a sovereign, according to a recently introduced 
custom,—by which twenty per cent, is lost to the cause 
of God, without any gain to the contributor. The next 
is perhaps a guinea, and the next; and so we proceed 
through several pages, with it may be a sprinkling of 
two, five, and ten guineas,—but jfchey are, “ like angels’ 
visits, few and far between.” Now if it be in the last 
degree unlikely.that these one guinea subscribers stand- 
on precisely the same level in reference to property, 
what conclusion can we come to, but that the amount 
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of contribution is not under the guidance of conscience 
and principle. Certain however it is, in my apprehen¬ 
sion at least, that this ought to be the case. As respon¬ 
sible beings, we are answerable to God, not only for 
giving or withholding our property, but for the amount 
communicated in every particular instance. The with¬ 
holding more than is meet, which the Scriptures men¬ 
tion, and mention only to condemn, is not refraining 
from giving altogether, but refusing to give in pro¬ 
portion to our means. The rule is to give as God 
hath prospered us. The same principles on which the 
apostle exhorted the disciples at Corinth to minister to 
the wants of the poor saints at Jerusalem, that there 
might be an equality, should stimulate our wealthy 
Christians to abound in liberality, that their more 
splendid donations, may prevent that loss to the cause 
of God which it must otherwise sustain from the poverty 
of some of its members, and which prevents their cast¬ 
ing a single mite into the spiritual treasury. By the 
individual, my brethren, who acts under the full in¬ 
fluence of Christian principles, it will as certainly be 
an inquiry, when a call is made upon his liberality, 
“ Shall I give five guineas, or ten guineas, or a hundred, 
or one guinea, or a shilling?” as “Shall I give anything 
at'all?” 

Still you will perhaps say to me that I have not as 
yet laid down any general rule, applicable to all persons 
and circumstances, in reference to the amount of our 
contributions to the cause of God,—a rule which will 
enable us to decide at once, and without any difficulty, 
what amount of our income it is lawful to devote to those 
subordinate ends of which we have been speaking, and 
what we are bound to consecrate to the ultimate and 
supreme end. I answer, that the spirit and genius of 
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our religion, in connection with the present state of the 
church, now no longer a minor, does not warrant the ex¬ 
pectation of so precise a rule as the one required. The 
object of Christianity is to supply general principles, and 
to enthrone them in the heart, and thus to bring the 
whole character under their influence, and every action 
under their direction, rather than to supply minute and 
definite rules, which might possibly be observed in the 
letter,—thus fostering fallacious hopes, while their spirit 
was so grossly violated as to render the very act of com¬ 
pliance with the letter itself offensive in the sight of Cod. 
Under another dispensation, and while the church was a 
minor, it was doubtless proper that a tenth part of the 
income of the Israelites should be distinctly specified as 
the portion they were bound to devote to the cause and 
the worship of God; but it is equally proper, under the 
present dispensation, that the precise amount should not 
be specified, but trusted to the influence of those great 
principles which cannot be fully understood and believed 
without converting the debauchee into a man of purity, 
and the miser into a man of liberality. I have therefore 
deemed it more expedient to-night to exhibit and enforce 
the general principles—that we are to honour the Lord 
with our substance—to give as God has prospered us—to 
devote the main part of our property to the promotion 
of that object which constitutes the ultimate and supreme 
end for the attainment of which God has bestowed it— 
than to attempt to lay down a precise and definite rule 
in regard to the amount,—a rule which, if these prin¬ 
ciples are firmly enthroned in your hearts, you will feel 
to have as little need to require, as I have ability I at 
once acknowledge to supply. 

There are however one or two other general consider¬ 
ations, which may afford some assistance in determining 
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the question in reference to the amount of contributions, 
to which I would call your attention. 

First .—The fact to which I have just referred, that 
a tenth part of the income of the Israelites was by Divine 
appointment appropriated to the cause and worship of 
God, may afford us some assistance. That portion was 
devoted to the single purpose of providing for the stated 
worship of God. Cfan it then be supposed for a moment 
that we who, in addition to this object, are called upon 
to evangelize the world,—at any rate, that the middle 
and higher ranks amongst us can, in ordinary cases, con¬ 
tribute less than a tenth of our income to the service of 
God, without incurring the charge of withholding more 
than is meet? For my own part, I acknowledge I have 
long doubted whether a man is worthy of the name of 
a Christian who docs not considerably, very considerably 
surpass a Jew in this respect; and yet are there not some 
with whose liberality that of a Jew appears, on compa¬ 
rison, almost princely? 

Secondly .—It may afford us assistance on this point 
to reflect on the portion of our substance, says' an excel¬ 
lent writer, whose words I quote, which we expend on 
what may be termed the comforts, the luxuries, the 
superfluities of life. How far it is consistent with Chris¬ 
tian duty to spend any part of our property in what, 
strictly speaking, comes under the two last denomina¬ 
tions, is a subject which deserves grave consideration by 
all who would live as ever under the great Task-master’s 
eye. “ But the observation,” adds this writer, “ must I 
think carry intuitive conviction to every mind, that that 
person is not liberal in his pecuniary contributions to 
religious purposes who does not devote to this object 
more, much more than he does to what, even in the sta¬ 
tion he occupies, must be considered as luxuries and 
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superfluities; and that the offering of a man who devotes 
nothing to the cause of God, and humanity, till almost 
every demand of the lust of the flesh, and the lust of the 
eye, and the pride of life, is gratified, though considerable 
in itself, partakes not at all of the nature of sacrifice.” I 
appeal to the common sense and to the conscience of my 
audience, if that person is not, in a religious point of 
view, criminally penurious, who, though he may not 
withhold the accustomed subscription from religious in¬ 
stitutions, can, without hesitation, expend on a single 
ornament for the person, or the mansion, or on an enter¬ 
tainment, or scheme of amusement, more money than the 
amount of his religious expenses for a whole year. 

Thirdly .—It may afford us some assistance to reflect 
upon the magnitude of the work to accomplish which our 
Christian liberality is required. That work, as we have 
seen, is the evangelization of the world; or, in other 
words, the provision of bibles and missionaries for the 
whole family of man. This is the work expected from 
the church; and its duty will not have been fully dis¬ 
charged till this work is completed. Now reflect for a 
moment upon its magnitude. Of the eight hundred mil¬ 
lions of which the population of the world is supposed to 
consist, between five and six hundred millions are totally 
destitute of the light of Divine truth,—they are without 
God and hope in the world. What prodigious exertions 
must be made for a long succession of years to evangelize, 
in the sense explained above, this immense and almost 
infinite multitude! Is it likely ever to be done at the 
present rate of contribution, while so many add their 
mites to the spiritual treasury, who ought to cast in their 
hundreds,—and, what is still more lamentable, think 
themselves liberal after all? Why the present scale of 
effort put forth by the church to christianize six hundred 
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millions of apostate men is really something like attempt¬ 
ing to drain the ocean with an egg-shell. There must 
be more prayer—more vigorous, combined, persevering 
exertions; there must be a scale of contribution less, 
almost ludicrously, at variance with the magnitude of the 
object. I join with an excellent writer in thinking, that 
it will hereafter excite the astonishment of those who 
live where Christian principle has .obtained its legitimate 
authority over the human faculties and habits, how good 
men could possibly think that they not merely did their 
duty, but were entitled to the praise of generosity, when 
dedicating to God what must appear to them a miserably 
disproportionate share of their worldly substance. 

Finally. —It may afford us assistance to .recollect the 
contributions to the cause of God which were offered by 
his people in a former, and an inferior dispensation. I 
can only refer you to the conduct of David and the Is¬ 
raelites, at the building of the temple. (1 Chron. xxix. 
1-9.) In reference to the magnitude of these donations, 
T have only to add that, in addition to the vast sums 
which David had amassed during his reign for the build¬ 
ing of the temple, he, on the occasion referred to, devoted 
• to this pious purpose what is equivalent to about eigh¬ 
teen millions of our money, and his people’s joint contri¬ 
butions considerably exceeded thirty millions. 

•There is one other general proposition to which I 
must for a moment call your attention before I conclude. 
We have seen that our property was bestowed by God— 
that we hold it on trust for the discharge of a specified 
object. I now add— 

Fourthly. —That tKe time is approaching when the Pro¬ 
prietor will come , and demand an account of our stewardship. 
“Occupy,” is his language, “till I come; and then be 
prepared to render an explicit statement of the manner 
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in which you have discharged the trust I committed to 
you.” Your time forbids all enlargement here; and I 
must therefore content myself with pressing upon you 
the solemn consideration, that the manner in which you 
have employed, and the purposes for which you have 
expended every farthing of your property, will undergo 
the strictest scrutiny at the great day. Man has no 
right to call his brother to account in this point of view, 
but God has; and as Moral Governor he cannot fail to 
exercise that right. What then must be the condition 
of those to whom God has given property, and who 
have not devoted any, even the least portion of it, to the 
|*reat purpose for which it was bestowed ? Of the miser, 
whose riches are corrupted, whose garments are moth- 
eaten, whose gold and silver is cankered? The rust of 
them shall be a witness against him. Of the debauchee, 
who lives in pleasure on the earth, and is wanton? To 
his confusion, he will then find that he had been nourish¬ 
ing his heart as in a day of slaughter. 

And what will then be the condition of the Christian 
who in the present world withholds more than is meet ? 
I will only trust myself to say, that if then, when eternity 
in all its solemnity and grandeur, and infinite import 
ance, and time with all its insignificance, shall burst fully 
upon his view,—that if then, 1 say, through grace, his 
Master shall not be ashamed of him, it is difficult tefsee 
how he can avoid being ashamed of himself. 

Brethren, I have done. The subject is far from being 
exhausted; but I dare trespass upon your time no longer. 

I have spoken plainly, and with a little apprehension 
that some may think too plainly. But I have spoken 
under the influence of the solemn recollection, that 1 
must render an account of what I say, as well as all of 
us of what we contribute to the cause of God. I have 
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acquitted my conscience in speaking; let us all acquit 
our consciences in'giving, and the results will be glorious. 
God calls upon us to do this—the heathen call upon us 
to drf it—character and consistency call upon us to do 
it. Can this united appeal be in vain? 

“ Shall wo,' whoso souls are lighted 
With wisdom from on high,— 

Shall we to man benighted 
The lamp of life deny? 

Salvation! oh Salvation! 

The joyful sound proclaim, 

'Till each remotest nation 
Has learnt Messiah’s name,. 

Waft, waft, ye winds, his story, 

And you, ye waters, roll, 

Till, like a sea of glory, 

It spreads from pole to pole; 

Till o’er our ransomed nature 
The Lamb for sinners slain, 

Redeemer, King, Creator, 

In bliss returns to reign!” 



COUNSELS 

TO A 

YOUNG MINISTER ON COMMENCING HIS OFFICIAL 
ENGAGEMENTS: 


A CHARGE DELIVERED AT AN ORDINATION.* 


1 Tim. iv. 16.-“Take heed unto thyself- 

Col. iv. 17.-“Take heed to the ministry-.” 

You will, I trust, my young brother, regard the 
hints I may be able to offer—for they must not be desig¬ 
nated by any higher title—as the suggestions of one who 
most devoutly desires that the blessing of God may abide 
on you and on your flock; and you will accompany me 

[The contents of these volumes ■will place fully before the reader the 
nature of those instructions which Dr. Payne imparted to his students during 
their college curriculum; and it has been thought that such counsels as 
these—solemn, pointed, and evangelical—designed to direct them in dis¬ 
charging efficiently the duties of the office for which they had, under his 
guidance, been preparing—would form a happy sequel to the Lectures, and 
an appropriate conclusion to this'work. It has not been possible to ascer¬ 
tain for whose ordination this discourse was propared. To those who knew 
the excellent Author, it will appear at once as a fair exhibition of his mani¬ 
fest solicitude and spirit on such solemn occasions. ] 
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in your supplications that his presence and gracious in¬ 
fluence may render my imperfect suggestions the means 
of good to both. 

During a considerable portion of the time in which 
your views have been directed to the service of the sanc¬ 
tuary, you were in a position similar to that of.the soldier 
while learning his exercise. The skill you have obtained 
has been more recently turned to practical account. You 
have already commenced the warfare,—you have taken 
the field against the foe,—you have drawn the sword 
from the scabbard; and I implore you to remember that 
that sword is never again to be returned to its sheath 
till, with the apostle, you can say, “ I have fought a good 
tight, I have finished my course, I have kept the faith: 
henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of righteous¬ 
ness, which the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give me 
at that day: and not to me only, but unto all them also 
that love his appearing.” May He who held the apostle 
as a star in his right hand make you “faithful unto 
death,” that hereafter you may receive “a crown of 
life!” 

Solemn is the consideration, that he who putteth 
“ his hand to the plough, and looking back, is not fit for 
the kingdom of God.” I do not imagine, indeed, that 
these words refer exclusively or directly to ministers; 
but they certainly imply that ministers cannot—in ordi¬ 
nary circumstances at least—retreat from the work in 
which they have embarked without disgrace and danger. 
Ton must therefore, my young friend, calculate upon 
remaining at your post till removed from it by the King 
of Terrors; and instead of thinking how you may retire 
with honour from the ranks, your inquiry must be how 
you can prosecute the warfare—a warfare which death 
only- can close—with the strongest hopes of success? In 
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answering this inquiry, let me direct your special atten¬ 
tion to the passages just read, and on which will be 
founded all the remarks I shall make; and they will 
separately form the general divisions of my discourse. 
“ Take heed unto thyself J and unto the doctrine; continue in 
them: for in doing this thou shalt both save thyself and 
them that hear thee." u Take heed to the ministry which 
thou hast received in th% Lord , that thou fulfil it." 

I. 

The first admonition is, “ Take heed unto thyself.” 

Fiiist. —As to your conduct, that it be in all respects 
as it becometh the gospel. It is incumbent on all Chris¬ 
tians to deny “ ungodliness and worldly lusts,” and to 
“live soberly, righteously, and godly in this present 
world.” But there are considerations which render it 
especially important upon a Christian minister to pay a 
devout practical attention to this inspired injunction. 
Think of the positive injury which results from a viola¬ 
tion of it on his part—the dishonour he does to his 
Master—the disgrace he brings upon his cause. Think 
of the suspicions he excites that there is no reality in 
religion, and the occasion he gives to the adversary to 
speak reproachfully. Think of the stumbling-block he 
throws in the way of Christians, and of the hardening 
tendency of his . example upon the minds of the ungodly. 
Think of the enfeebling influence of sin upon a minister's 
own mind,—how utterly impossible it is for him to re¬ 
prove that conduct in others which he practises himself, 
and how vain must be all his hopes of success; and you 
will not wonder to hear the great Head of the church 
saying, “ A bishop must be blameless." That is, it must 
not only be impossible to charge him with habitual 
transgression, but not a single spot must appear on the 
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white robes of his profession; he must give no offence 
either “ to the Jews or Gentiles, nor to the church of 
God.” 

I need say nothing with reference to habitual sin in 
union with the ministerial character; because, happily, 
no individual can lift up his head in any of our churches 
whose general conduct is known to be at utter variance 
with his profession. But bear with me, my young friend, 
while I attempt to impress upon your mind the vast, the 
all but infinite importance of preserving a perfectly un¬ 
blemished character—of holding up to all around yoifM 
example on which no stain can be seen,—which exhibits, 
in every point of view, what a Christian, and especially a 
Christian minister ought to be. The whole life of a min¬ 
ister should be pure as the driven snow. A single false 
step may bring him down from the height of reputation, 
and place him in the valley of humiliation for life—if 
not cast him into the pit of disgrace. Oh how affecting 
the consideration that a single action, committed in a 
moment of inconsideration or temptation, should rob a 
minister, and that for ever, as will frequently be the case, 
of the mighty moral influence of character, and compel 
him henceforward to wave a blemished flag in the camp 
of Him who was “ holy, harmless, undefiled, and separate 
from sinners! ” 

You, my young brother, have just commenced your 
career as a soldier of the Lamb; you dread the thought 
of disgracing your colours; you are inspired with a holy 
indignation against the conduct which has been just 
alluded to. ■. But “ let not him that girdeth on his har¬ 
ness boast himself as he that putteth it off.” I have no 
suspicion of your principles, your character, your sin¬ 
cerity. I give you full credit for feeling all that abhor¬ 
rence of sin, in the case of ministers, which I am sure 
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you are ready to express; but in Christian affection and 
fidelity, I would remind you that many have said exactly 
what you are now ready to say, who have ultimately 
done what I fervently pray God will never leave you to 
do—brought disgrace upon their profession, and dishon¬ 
our upon the name of Christ. Again I say, my beloved 
young friend, it is my happiness to have no feeling at 
all allied to suspicion with reference to you. Yet I can¬ 
not refrain from saying that the case of many who have 
fallen into the depths of disgrace may be yours, if the 
grace of God prevent not. There are the same corrupt 
propensities in your mind as in theirs. You are equally 
accessible to temptation; you have no more strength to 
resist it. You must be kept by Almighty power, or you 
fall—fall from ministerial reputation—fall into unbelief, 
impenitence, and eternal misery. Oh let it be the un¬ 
ceasing prayer of your heart, “ Lead us not into tempta¬ 
tion ! ” “ Hold thou me up, and I shall be safe.” “ Keep 
back thy servant also from presumptuous sins.” 

Again: I exhort you to see to it, not merely that your 
course be free from all actual misconduct, but from all 
suspicion of it. Ever bear in -mind the exhortation of 
the apostle,—an exhortation so necessary to be regarded 
by every Christian, but especially by every Christian 
minister,—“ Abstain from all appearance of evil.” There 
are, as you well know, men of equivocal reputation in the 
work of the ministry,—men over whose conduct an angel 
might weep tears of blood, if angels had such tears to 
shed, without being able to fix upon any one action as 
being positively wrong,—men who never, suffer them¬ 
selves to be found, beyond all question, on the wrong 
side of the line of demarcation, but who hover so per¬ 
petually upon its borders that we feel it impossible not 
to belierve, that they are restrained by nothing but 
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unworthy and base motives from openly deserting to the 
camp of the enemy. You can nfever say that they are 
actually backbiters,' or liars, or drunkards, for instance; 
but so near do they approach to such classes, that it is 
impossible to say they are not. I know no words suffi¬ 
ciently strong to. express the contempt and abhorrence 
in which such conduct deserves to be held. The man 
who disgraces himself by it ia preeminently noxious. 
Even the fox-hunting, card-playing, swearing* and 
drunken black-coated' companion of the wildest country 
squire in existence does less injury to the cause of God 
than a man of equivocal reputation, in the position we 
are now contemplating, in connection with the ministry 
of the gospel. 

Caesar's wife must be above suspicion ; and so must a 
minister of the gospel. If he be so unfortunate as to 
awaken anything like a general idea that he is not sound 
at heart, he is lost—lost beyond redemption. He had 
better seek the meanest employment than • continue in 
the pulpit, if he cannot enter it with an unsullied repu¬ 
tation. Wherefore think you does the great Head of the 
church require that a bishop have “ a good report of 
them that are without?” Wherefore? but because other¬ 
wise his hearers, so far from regarding what he says, will 
transfer a portion of the contempt they feel for him to 
the cause which he advocates, and so abhor and reject 
both of them together. 

My beloved young friend, your character must defy 
scrutiny,—it must be above suspicion,—it must continue 
to be as unspotted and as unsuspected as it is at present; 
or you had better bury yourself in a wilderness, thari 
proceed in your work enveloped in the dark covering of 
a blemished reputation. And to preserve your character 
from suspicion , it is necessary that 1 all your actions be 
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unsuspicious ,—that there be nothing equivocal or am¬ 
biguous in your conduct,—that it bear not even the 
appearance of evil, and that there be no approach to¬ 
wards anything forbidden—nothing in your actions or 
manner which would seem to say the secret movements 
of your mind, and your profession, are by no means in 
unison with each other. Against anything of this kind 
I would most earnestly* and affectionately caution you. 
Oh! dread the appearance of evil as you dread sin itself; 
and be desirous at all times so to act as that no one Shall 
be able even to misconstrue your conduct. Let the man 
of God be visible in all you do and say and enjoy. 

Further: on this subject I would add, let your 
general conduct be marked by all that propriety , and 
decorum , and prudence, by which the ministers of the 
gospel should be ever distinguished. It is very possible 
for a minister, who is never guilty of an action calculated 
to bring his personal religion into serious question, to 
injure—and that very materially—his usefulness by 
inattention to this direction. There are visible in his con¬ 
duct various little indiscretions, which, though scarcely 
any one of them perhaps amounts to what the apostle 
means by the appearance of evil, cannot be frequently 
committed without sinking him materially in the esteem 
and affections of those who witness them. They shake 
that, feeling of entire confidence with which it is desir¬ 
able a people should ever view their minister,—they 
break down that hedge of sacredness which uniform con¬ 
sistency of conduct will ever set up around his person,— 
they beget a feeling allied to contempt; and the words 
of a man who is not held in high respect are, humanly 
speaking, not likely to do much good. 

Guard, my young friend, against anything of this 
kind. Let no ininoT indiscretions dim' the lustre of your 
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Christian conduct and example. Be at all times the 
man of God. Be grave, sober, temperate, just, blame¬ 
less. Be in the parlour -what you are in the pulpit. Let 
it not be said of you, as it was of one, that when he was 
in the pulpit, he preached so well that it was a pity he 
should ever come out of it; and that when out of it, he 
acted so inconsistently that it was a pity he should ever 
go into it. Though cheerfulness may, and indeed should 
mark your hours of relaxation, and of social intercourse, 
—yet let it be, as it ought, the chastened hilarity of the 
man of God , and not the noisy and frivolous mirth of the 
mere man of the world. If your heart is deeply engaged 
in your work, and you cultivate a spiritual frame of 
mind, and act up to your own convictions of what, is 
proper—convictions founded on the directions of the in¬ 
spired volume, you will be preserved from a rock on 
which so many of the brotherhood have struck, and 
foundered at once their comfort and usefulness. 

Before I pass from this general topic, I would beg 
your attention to a few words of advice, with reference 
to the conduct it will be your wisdom to adopt with 
reference to your own people—to sister churches —and to 
your brethren in the ministry. 

With reference to your own people , all I have to say 
at present is,—Be kind and accessible to all. Let the 
poorest and humblest of your flock find the ear of his 
pastor ever open to his requests for spiritual instruction 
and advice; and such requests there is reason to hope 
will flow in upon him. A cold repulsive manner will 
close the hearts of your hearers against you,—not a sin¬ 
gle secret of their bosoms will be revealed; and how in 
that case can you do more than shoot your arrows at a 
venture? How can you speak to their individual cir¬ 
cumstances?—and constrain them to say, “ Tips man 
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was surely sent by God; for he has brought me the very 
food and medicine which my case required.” While you 
must always act under the influence of manly and sacred 
principles, and while it is right you should yield to the 
impulses of generous and sanctified friendship, yet your 
official character, in connection with the imperfection of 
human nature, requires that in this respect you should 
exercise much caution aiid discriminating prudence; for 
there are few individuals in any church to whom the 
confidence of a minister may be safely given,—if there 
be, it may be a great comfort and advantage to him. 
But this is not always—perhaps indeed very rarely—the 
case. Be sure that you know those well into whose 
arms you throw yourself. A confidential friend is of no 
use, unless you can pour into his ear what prudence 
would restrain you from uttering in the market-place, 
and obtain advice from him in difficult and delicate cir¬ 
cumstances. Now there are some men who cannot bear 
ministerial confidence. They would be carried off their 
feet by it. Others again are unfit for it. They may 
have no intention to injure either you or any one else; 
but they are leaky vessels,—they can contain nothing 
that is put into them. You in effect ascend the house¬ 
top, and publish what you have to say in the face of the 
world, when you hold as you imagine confidential inter¬ 
course with them. In short, though I do not say a con¬ 
fidential friend is not desirable, I would rather advise 
you—from the difficulty of finding one—to endeavour 
to rise above the necessity of seeking such a friend.' Keep 
your own eyes, and your own ears; and keep a bridle so 
perpetually upon your tongue, that, if the whole world 
were your auditors, you would have no occasion for 
regret or shame. 

With reference to other churches and congregations, 
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be ever ready to assist them to the full extent of your 
power. The interest and welfare of your own particular 
flock should ever lie near your heart ; but you must not 
overlook your connection with the general church of God, 
and the duties which grow out of that relation. All the 
congregations of the faithful form but one body,—a body 
broken into various divisions, that they may operate 
more advantageously in overthrowing. the empire of 
darkness, and extending the kingdom of God in the 
world. The success of one division is chiefly valuable from 
it's connection with and bearing upon the grand result. 
To look with coldness upon other divisions, and to refuse 
to them our aid when we can render it, is to be a traitor 
to the general cause, and to prefer the honour of the 
handful of men, with whom we stand immediately con¬ 
nected, to the success of the whole army; that is, it is to 
prefer our own honour to that of Christ. It is extremely 
easy for the principles of self-deception to operate here. 
Can we be wrong, say some with astonishment, in seeking 
the prosperity of the particular church and congregation 
with which we stand connected ? I would answer,—You 
may prosecute a lawful and indeed important end under 
the influence of very improper motives. There is some¬ 
thing respectable in the eye of the world in standing 
connected with a flourishing society. The unholy am¬ 
bition of rendering our church and congregation the first 
church in the town, or the county, that we may wrap 
ourselves up in a sense of our importance, has drawn 
forth the exertions of many, who imagined all the time 
they were actuated by an exclusive desire of promoting 
the. kingdom of Christ.. If a congregation expends, all 
its zeal upon itself,—if it displays little interest in the 
prosperity of neighbouring ones,—if it puts forth no 
helping hand to assist them,—and especially if it views 
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their success with the cankered feelings of envy and jea¬ 
lousy, there can be no doubt that its members are grossly 
deceiving themselves, if they imagine they have any pure 
unadulterated regard to the glory of God, and the exten¬ 
sion of his kingdom. 

• Bear with me if I enlarge a little upon this point, as 
there are few things in the dissenterism of the present 
day more offensive to me than the prevalence of this evil, 
against which I would guard you. To an individual who 
is deeply concerned for the honour and prosperity of 
our denomination, scarcely anything can be more hum¬ 
bling and affecting than the sad lack of public spirit 
amongst us. How little disposed are our churches to 
regard themselves as constituting one army, and to feel 
that the success of one is the success of the whole! How 
feeble and lifeless the sympathy which pervades the body! 
How inconsiderable, in the case of any one society, is 
the joy which the prosperity of sister churches produces! 
How little regret does their want of success awaken! 
Nay, does not truth compel us to acknowledge, that 
when the localities of churches are contiguous, they are 
apt to mourn over each other’s growth and enlargement, 
and only to rejoice in each other’s downfall? “ Tell it not 
in Gath." ll Proh Pador .” Even heathenism itself would 
be disgraced by such conduct. I know not, however, 
that heathenism bears upon it so foul a blot. I fear, it 
is exclusively visible upon Christians; and until it is 
purged away, the prospect of extensive usefulness in the 
country must be in a great measure visionary. Be, my 
young brother, upon your guard here. Not only do 
not manifest anything like envy and jealousy, but do not 
feel it. Strangle the viper on the first symptoms of 
existence. Regard yourself as a minister of the uni¬ 
versal church—as bound to lend a helping hand to any 
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division of the great army which may require your assist¬ 
ance. Endeavour to identify yourself with neighbour¬ 
ing and sister churches. Consider their sorrows, your 
sorrows; their joys, your joys. Consider their declen¬ 
sion, your declension; and their prosperity, your own. 

Much of your comfort, if not usefulness, will depen4 
upon your conduct towards your brethren in the ministry. 
With reference to them I would say— 

First,—be brotherly. Cherish towards them those 
feelings of confidence and Christian affection which the 
relation in which you stand to them is adapted to inspire. 
Let your heart arid your house be ever open to them. 
Let them see that you are forward, and at all times, to 
render them any assistance in your power. Be willing 
to recognise and to applaud their virtues and'their 
talents; be backward to perceive their faults; and suffer 
nothing but dire necessity to extort from you any allu¬ 
sion to them. 

Secondly,—be humble and unassuming. Be ever ready 
to take the lowest place. You will not be suffered to 
remain at the bottom, if you really deserve to be at the 
top. Piety and talent will find their level: A moderate 
share of ministerial qualifications will ensure your respec¬ 
tability and usefulness, if they are set in the beautiful 
gold of humility; but if you tarnish the lustre of your 
acquisitions by forwardness, assumption, and pride, you 
might, even with the talents of an archangel, go through 
the world without a single friend, and at length sink into 
an unlamented and dishonoured grave. I am especi¬ 
ally anxious to press this direction upon your notice. 
Young ministers do not know themselves so well, when 
they, first embark in the work, as they Will do after the 
lapse and experience of a few years; and they have some¬ 
times done or said things, as they emerged from the 
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seclusion of the college, upon which, in after life, they 
could never look back without confusion and shame. 
Remember your youth, your inexperience; and while 
'you throw the warmth of your first affections upon your 
older brethren in the ministry around you, they will cheer- 
fially give you all the benefit of their' longer standing 
in the work,—a circumstance which may be of more 
advantage than you n®w imagine. 

Secondly. —On this head of discourse I would say,— 
Take heed not only to your conduct before men, but to 
TgE STATE OF YOUR OWN SOUL BEFORE GOD. You Cail- 
not but feel the paramount importance of this direction, 
and therefore I need not dwell at any great length upon 
it. Allow me however to* press the consideration upon 
your notice,—I pray God deeply to imprint it upon your 
heart,—that if the flame of personal piety be suffered to 
expire, or to wax dim, everything must go wrong. “ The 
thoughts that breathe” will never be the creations of your 
inind. “ The words that burn ” will never fall from 
your lips. The ice in your bosom will freeze everything 
that proceeds out of your mouth. Your active exer¬ 
tions in the cause of Christ will be in danger of declining 
with the relaxing vigour of the spring which had given 
the impulse. Or if some subordinate and unworthy 
motive should prevent your.becoming a perfect drone, 
and compel you to assume a show of vigour, your duties 
will -be gone through without interest and terminated 
with pleasure. In such a state as this you can taste no 
delight—you can expect no success. A depressing and 
enfeebling consciousness 'that all is not right with you 
will unfit you for exertion, and render your heart as 
barren of all joj^ as the flinty rock is of moisture. Take 
heed then not only to your conduct, but to your heart 
also. Live near to God. Cultivate intimate and habi- 
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tual communion with God. The two grand streams 
which feed the flame of piety are prayer and a devotional 
study of the word of God. Let not, oh let not either one 
or t]jp other be neglected! Be a man of prayer; be mighty 
in the Scriptures. Let the word of God be the man of 
your counsel; so will you become a, scribe well “ in* 
structed unto the kingdom of heaven,” bringing forth 
“ things new and old ” out of the treasures you have thus 
collected. 

II. 

“ Take heed to your ministry,” —to the motives By 
which it is actuated,—to the manner in which it is con¬ 
ducted. 

In the First place; take heed to the motives by which 
your ministry is actuated,—that you are influenced at 
all times by, I will not say merely a supreme desire, but 
an exclusive desire to promote the glory of the great 
Head of the church, by extending the triumphs of his 
gospel in the world. In all things it becomes you to be 
conformed to your exalted Head. Now there are two 
passages which, if we may so speak, lay near the heart 
of the Saviour—which exhibit the secret spring of that 
splendid career of benevolence which deserves the admi¬ 
ration of the whole intelligent creation. “ The zeal of 
thine house,” said he, “ hath eaten me up.” Here is his 
concern for the glory of his Father. “0 Jerusalem, Je¬ 
rusalem, thou that killest the prophets, and stonest them 
which are sent unto thee, how often would I have ga¬ 
thered thy children together, eyen as a hen gathereth 
her chiekeris under her wings, and ye would not!” Here 
is his tender compassion for the souls of men. In each 
respect let him be your chosen, your bright example. Oh! 
•my young friend, see to it that zeal for the glory of God, 
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and compassion for the souls of men, constitute the main, 
yea the exclusive spring of all your labours in preaching 
the gospel; and guard against contamination here. Here 
perhaps is the grand point of danger. This is the^int 
which needs to be guarded with the most anxious and 
trembling solicitude; for if your motives suffer any 
degree of perversion, the evil will not—cannot stop 
there. It will infallibly reach to every word you utter 
—to every action you perform. And great and fearful 
is the danger in these times, and especially in our deno¬ 
mination, of suffering perversion here. While congrc- 
Pitions are clamorous for the exhibition of talent in the 
pulpit, and desire rather to be amused by a splendid 
diction, and a profusion of ornament, than to be fed with 
the wholesome words of truth and soberness,—while the 
enlargement of the stores of the intellect, or the mere 
gratification of the feelings of .taste, is sought after by 
many rather than growth in spirituality of mind,—how 
can it be wondered at that multitudes of purveyors for 
this corrupt and perverted appetite should spring up in 
every part of the country, who, by their extravagance 
and finery and false taste, contribute greatly to perpetu¬ 
ate the very evil to which they owe their existence and 
popularity? Let it be your care never to descend to the 
meanness, and never knowingly to be guilty of the sin, 
of uttering a single word in the pulpit which is not 
prompted by the exclusive desire of promoting the great 
objects of your ministry. Guard, I beseech you to guard 
most anxiously, as you desire the approbation of Him 
whose servant you are, against seeking your own honour 
instead of the honour of your Master—against aiming to 
shine and dazzle in the pulpit. There is no point with 
respect to which the Christian is so much in danger as 
that which relates.to the motives from which he acts; and 
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in the case of a Christian minister, there is so much to 
excuse and hallow a desire of reputation and popularity, 
that it may easily come to be sought after for its own 
sak^|pnd not as auxiliaries to usefulness. In all cases 
this is wrong, disgraceful, impious. You cannot mis¬ 
take me as advising you to abandon all regard to repu¬ 
tation : I only wish to impress strongly upon your mind 
the necessity of subordinating this and all other consider¬ 
ations to the desire and pursuit of usefulness. This is 
the only motive which will bear the scrutiny of the great 
day; and therefore the exclusive inquiry of a mipiste#, 
in preparing for his pulpit exercises, and in entering the 
sacred desk, should be, “ What can I say- that is adapted 
to promote the glory of God, and to do good to the souls 
of men?” If you feet out with a firm determination, in 
the strength of God, to make usefulness the grand end 
and object of your course, you will—there is every rea¬ 
son to hope—have to take up your, own reputation by 
the way; but if the latter be pursued, though'only under 
the show and semblance of an auxiliary to the former, 
you will be in danger of stopping short after you have 
gained your point, and so of accepting—miserable sub¬ 
stitute !—the honour which cometh from man, in lieu of 
the approbation of your Maker. 

Secondly. —Take heed to the manner in which your 
ministry is conducted. 

First .—Let it be plain; that so it may be understood, 
and may thus support your hopes of being rendered 
useful. By attending to this direction, your conduct 
will be conformed in this point of view to that of one 
who well delerves your imitation. “And I, brethren,” 
said Paul, when writing to the Corinthians,' “ when I 
came to you, came not with excellency of speech, or of 
wisdom, declaring unto you the testimony of God. And 
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my speech and my preaching was not with enticing 
words of man’s wisdom; for Christ sent me not to preach 
the gospel with wisdom of words, lest the cross of Christ 
should be made of none effect.” And when I say^^Let 
your ministry be plain,”—I mean, first, let it not be 
above the mental range and comprehension of the gene¬ 
rality of your hearers. Should you find a major part 
of the congregation over which the great Head of the 
church has placed you of a lower grade of intellect, and 
on a lower form in the school of Christ than yourself, 
all. means endeavour to elevate them—to raise them 
to your own standard—to quicken their spiritual growth, 
until you have the pleasure to see them young men, and 
even fathers in Christ. But this must be done by stoop¬ 
ing to their level, and taking hold of them that you may 
conduct them forward; and familiarly explaining one 
difficult truth after another, till they are prepared to 
accompany you into more abstruse speculations, and to 
rise with their teacher in the loftiest excursions he him¬ 
self may be able to reach. If, on the contrary, you 
ascend at once the hill of abstraction, you may be won¬ 
dered at by the listening gaping multitude below, but 
you will leave their minds just where you found them. 

Further: when I say be plain, I refer not only to the 
matter of your sermons, but to the language in which 
your ideas are clothed. Avoid all words which are not 
in familiar use, and so not easily and generally under¬ 
stood. It is infinitely absurd in a public teacher—to 
say nothing of the guilt of the thing—to sacrifice on the 
shrine of vanity the very object of his mission, the 
instruction of his people. The directional am now 
giving you is by no means inconsistent with the utmost 
degree of elegance of diction. It is not equivalent to an 
injunction to be coarse, vulgar, tame, uninteresting,—to 
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be in short common-place as to sentiment and matter, 
and barbarous as to style. On the contrary,, some of the 
choicest specimens, both of reasoning and eloquence, are 
remarkable for their plainness and simplicity. In the 
sermons of the most classical and eloquent preacher of 
the present day, you will not find a word difficult to be 
understood; while .the sermons of others are stuffed 
•beyond ordinary comprehension*or endurance. 

Secondly.—Be practical. The Bible is altogether a 
practical book. It does not aim to lodge certain truths 
in the understanding merely; but through their all-per¬ 
vading influence, accompanied with the Divine blessing, 
to change the conduct and amend the heart. And hence, 
while it lays down certain fundamental doctrines to be 
believed, it exhibits their practical bearing upon the 
affections, and the life of those who receive them. It 
should be the desire of every minister of the gospel to 
copy this example,—to show, in other words, how a 
Christian should feel and act in every relation he sus-. 
tains—in every situation in which he can be placed in 
the present world. Such I trust will be your conduct; 
although a hue and cry of legality should be raised 
against you, in consequence of your determination to 
adhere to the standard of the word of God. 

And when I say be practical , 1 mean not only enfpree 
generally upon your hearers a conduct and conversation 
becoming the gospel of Christ, but descend into the detail 
of practical duties. The design of practical preaching is 
to show the nature and extent of those requirements 
which Christ has laid upon us. And it is here, I ap¬ 
prehend, that most evangelical ministers especially fail. 
They are not deficient in their general exhortations to 
obedience. They do not neglect to state in strong and 
unequivocal terms its absolute necessity in order to 
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admission to the kingdom of heaven; but they do not 
explain fully what that obedience is. They are too apt 
to satisfy themselves with vague statements and descrip¬ 
tions. They do not trace and exhibit Christian duties 
in all their minute ramifications; so that it is possible 
for the attendants upon such a ministry to sin through 
absolute ignorance of what is the duty the Lord their 
God requires of them. .Let not this defect be chargeable 
.upon your ministry. Go into the detail of the practical 
department of Christianity. Exhibit the preceptive part 
of our holy religion, in all the length and breadth of it; 
so that when even minor transgressions are chargeable 
upon any of your hearers, it may not be because you have 
not accurately and minutely described their duty. 

Thirdly—Be evangelical. I mean by this, first, let 
those doctrines which are usually so denominated—the 
doctrines of grace—form main and prominent topics in 
your ministrations. Act not as some men do, who in¬ 
troduce thorn as sparingly and cautiously as if they were 
about to let loose .some beasts of prey among the people 
of their charge. Never speak as if you were ashamed of 
them; but let it invariably appear thaf you regard them 
as the life of your own soul, and essential to the spiri¬ 
tual life of those of your hearers. Preach the fall of 
man: his ruin in Adam,—his recovery by Jesus Christ. 
Enlarge upon the glories of his person and. work,—the 
absolute necessity of an interest in him,—and the di¬ 
vinely appointed medium of union with him, viz. that 
faith which is of the operation of the Spirit of God. 
These are the doctrines which God has uniformly blest 
to the salvation of the souls of men; and to expect suc¬ 
cess in our labours, when these doctrines are banished 
from our pulpit addresses, is like attempting to draw an 
abundant crop from a field upon which Jehovah has for- 
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bidden the clouds to shed any moisture. At no time, 
and in no circumstances, preach a sermon which does 
not contain an explicit statement of the way of salvation. 
It is worth wandering a hundr^l miles from your text, 
and your subject, to gain an opportunity of saving a soul 
from death, and thus of covering a multitude of sins. 

Again: when I say be evangelical, I mean exhibit 
every part of the Christian systefn in its connection with 
those essential doctrines of Christianity which constitute 
the foundation of the system. The doctrinal and expe¬ 
rimental and practical branches of our holy religion form 
one beautiful and consistent whole, of which the atone¬ 
ment of Christ is at once the centre and support. It 
would be as absurd, says an excellent writer, to affirm 
that there is a single lane in the country which does not 
lead to the metropolis, as to suppose that there is a sin¬ 
gle doctrine, or promise, or precept in the word of God, 
which is not connected directly or indirectly with the 
cross. We preach evangelically when, whatever be the 
subject of our discourses, this connection is pointed out 
and insisted, on. And while under the influence of our 
former direction you preach doctrines practically, the 
present will teach you to preach duties or precepts evan¬ 
gelically—to be careful while you exhibit the extent of 
Christian duty—to derive and collect your motives to 
the disehafge of it from the cross of Christ, from the 
love of God in the gift of his Son. The design of prac¬ 
tical preaching is to exhibit duty; the design of doc¬ 
trinal, to impel to the discharge of it. The one supplies 
us with the rule; the other, the spring. Both are neces¬ 
sary ; and neither can be omitted, without giving a 
maimed and mutilated exhibition of the religion of 
Christ. I need scarcely bid you— 

Fourthly,—be faithful. Keep back no part of Divine 
VOL. ii. 2 k 
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truth, through fear of man which bringeth a snare. Be 
close and pointed and fervent in your appeals to the con¬ 
sciences both of saints and of sinners. Respect not the 
persons of men. Flatte^not the rich, because they are 
rich. Spare no sin, by whomsoever committed. En¬ 
deavour by all the means in your power to rouse the 
slumbering consciences of sinners, to reclaim backsliders 
from the error of their Ways, and to stimulate Christians 
in the discharge of their duties. But in doing all this, 
take care to be— 

Fifthly ,— affectionate. Let all you say in the pulpit 
really be, and appear to be, the overflowing of a heart 
deeply interested in the spiritual welfare of your hearers. 
And in order to this, endeavour to obtain more impressive 
and affecting views of the infinite evil of sin, and of the 
dreadful condition of those who are under its guilt and 
power. Think of the horrors of that pit of destruction 
from which you, through the grace of God, have escaped; 
and of the ineffable and unfading and eternal glories of 
that world to which you are going. And remember that, 
while some of your hearers are self-deceived, and going- 
down to hell with a lie in their’ right hands, there are 
others who rather than relinquish the pleasures of sin 
will brave all the horrors of the bottomless pit. And 
this will excite an anxious desire to save them; it will 
awaken the tcnderest compassion for their unhappy con¬ 
dition; it will give an earnestness to your manner—a 
tender and touching character to all your addresses, 
which, convincing your hearers that they flow from 
genuine affection, can scarcely fail to make their way to 
their hearts. 

Suffer me to press this direction upon you as one of 
great importance. “ The servant of the Lord,” said one, 
who well knew what is in the heart, “ must not strive; 
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but be gentle unto all men, apt to teach, in meekness 
instructing those that oppose themselves; if God perad- 
venture will give them repentance to the acknowledging 
of the truth.” I have uniformly observed that that 
ministry is the most successful one, to which the cha¬ 
racter of affectionate may be applied, which exhibits the 
largest measure of tender solicitude for the souls of men. 
And since there must be a perennial spring of love in 
the heart of a minister to supply him with perpetual 
words and tones of tenderness, let me beseech you to look 
up with unwearied supplication to the God of all grace, 
to enlarge the fountain of compassion in your own breast. 
Oh how miserably cold and frigid are our feelings in this 
point of view! It is here, perhaps, that most ministers 
are mainly defective; and it is a defect that has a thou¬ 
sandfold more noxious influence upon our ministry than 
any defect of professional knowledge. What good can 
we expect to do till the ice within our own hearts is 
melted? Let us direct our prayers to Him who is able 
to do for us “ exceeding abundantly above all that we 
ask or think.” 

Lastly.—Be diligent and'persevering. Listen to the 
inspired admonition, — “Preach the word; be instant 
in season, out of season; reprove, rebuke, exhort with 
all longsuffering and doctrine.” “ Take heed unto thy¬ 
self, and thte doctrine; continue in them: for in doing 
this thou shalt both save thyself, and them that hear 
you.” Be not discouraged, although the measure of 
success which your heart desires should not be immedi¬ 
ately granted. “ The husbandman waiteth for the pre¬ 
cious fruit of the earth, and hath long patience for it, 
until he receive the early and latter ruin.” Here is an 
example for you. “Be ye also patient.” It is painful 
doubtless to labour without fruit, yet it should not 

2 k 2 
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paralyze our exertions. It is ours to labour—to labour 
without fainting, without intermission, till the grave 
open to receive us. “Be thou faithful unto death, and” 
God “will give thee a crown of life.” 

I will only add, let not your ministrations be confined 
to the pulpit. In private also, and from house to house, 
let it be your care to instruct the ignorant, to reprove 
gainsayers, and to encourage the faith and hope of the 
people of God. I would advise you to make your private 
visiting bear upon the great object of your ministry; 
and never to go where you must sink your character as 
a minister, and lose sight for the time of the grand pur¬ 
pose of your being. 

Finally: my brother, let me sum up all my hints 
and suggestions in the language of inspired truth,— 
“ Take heed unto thyself, and to the doctrine.” 
“Watch tiiou in all things, endure afflictions, do 

THE WORK OF AN EVANGELIST, MAKE FULL PROOF OF THY 

ministry.” '“Feed the flock of God. Be an ensample 

TO THE FLOCK. AND WHEN THE CHIEF SlIEPHERD SHALL 
APPEAR, YOU SHALL RECEIVE A CROWN OF GLORY THAT 
FADETH NOT AWAY.” AMEN. 
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Actions, right and wrong in, vol. ii., 
339;—source of our notions of right 
and wrong, 340; — no right and 
wrong in, a sceptical tenet, 343. 

Adamson, l)r., on deserts, vol i., 143. 

Allix, on creating power, vol. ii., 116, 
117. 

Angels, the Scriptures give the only 
information respecting, vol. i., 331- 
333;—rank and station of, 333-335; 
—nature and attributes of, 335, 
336;—wonderful power and activity 
of, 336, 337;—the immortal youth 
of, 337, 338;—knowledge of, 338- 

- 340;—consummate holiness of, 340, 
341;—employments of) 341-346. 

-, Fallen, — distinguished by 

what is base and sinful, 348;—proof 
of their existence, 349-352;—their 
original state, 352;—their defection, 
353;—the cause of their fall, 355- 
358;—consequences of .their fall, 
368-363;—the manner in which 
-they accomplish their wicked pur¬ 
poses, 363-365;—capable of injur¬ 
ing estate, body, and mind, 365- 
367. 

Baptism, form of, a proof of the doc¬ 
trine of the Trinity, vol. i., 293-297; 
—objections answered, 297-301. 

Belsuam, on Elohim, vol. i., 282;—re¬ 
marks on (by Dr. Smith), 283;—on 
Christ as the jud|e of the great day, 
figurative, vol. ii., 133, 134;—at¬ 
tempt to neutralize 2 Cor. xii. 8, 9; 
145. 

Benedictions, apostolical, a proof of 


the doctrine of the Trinity, vol. i., 
301, 302. 

Bible, its practical character, vol. i., 9. 

Bkown, Dr. Thomas, on materialism, 
vol. i., 47, 391, 393, 395;—on cause. ‘ 
and effect, vol. ii.', 281. 

Burdeii, Dr. II. F., on the Scripture 
character of God, vol. i., 74-79,108, 
109. 

Byron’s Hebrew Melodies quoted, 
336. 

Campbell, Dr. George, on the term 
ilyiur, vol. i,, 83. 

Cappe’s false rendering of the Greek 
article, vol. ii., 43. 

Chalcedon, Council of, vol. ii., 17. 

Chalmers's, Dr., astronomical dis¬ 
courses quoted, vol. i., 69. 

Channing, Dr., on miracles, vol. ii., 
369,374. ■ 

Chaknock, on the attributes" of God, 
vol. i., 35, 37, 45, 50. 

Clahke, Dr. Adam, on omniscience, 
vol. i., 58. 

Clarke, Dr. -Samuel, on the omni¬ 
presence of God, vol. i., 48, 52;—on 
the unity of God, 212. 

Counsels to a Young Minister, vol. ii., 
478;—-as to. his conduct, 480;—as 
to his ministry, 491;—its motives, 
ib. ;—its manner, 493. 

Christ, Divinity and Atonement of, 
vol. ii., 6;—his person, 6;—a man, 
7;—the ancient notion of emana¬ 
tion from the Supreme Mind, 9;— 
proof of his humanity, 22-25 ;— 
proof of' his true and proper Deity, 
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25-151;—presumptive argument in 
support of, 26-39;—direct argu¬ 
ments, 40;— names of God applied 
to, 41; — name Jehovah, 65; — title 
Adonai, 78; — Divine perfections 
ascribed to, 79;—eternal existence, 
ib. ;—omnipotence, 91;—omnisci¬ 
ence, 95 ; — omnipresence, 98; — 
works of God, 106; — creation, ib.\ 
—sustentation of all things, 125;— 
government of all things, 127;—the 
judgment of the last day, 131;— 
Divine worship paid to, 135-141;— 
claimed for Him,' 135;—rendered to 
Him, 137;—paid to in conjunction 
with the Father, 147;—his works, 
152;—titles— Sav io or, Redeem e u, 
Mediator, 154;—prophetical office 
of, 159;—nature of that office, 161; 
—distinction between Him and or¬ 
dinary prophets, 163;—necessity of 
assuming that office, 164; — the 
manner in which he discharged the 
duties of, 168;—by delegation, in 
the first ages of the world, 169,171; 
—fidelity of, 175; — simplicity of, 
176;—modesty, decision, and bold¬ 
ness of, 177;—ardent affection of, 
178;—reasons for assuming the office 
of prophet person ally, 179; —manner 
of discharging it after his decease, 
181;—priesthood of, 185;—proof of, 
187;—qualifications for, 189;—Di¬ 
vine appointment, ib .;—-his human 
nature a qualification for, 192;— 
unspotted holiness, 194;—tenderest 
compassion, 195;—eternal existence 
a qualification, 198;—precise nature 
of the duties of the priesthood— 
atonement and intercession, 200;— 
his intercession, where carried on, 
203;—how and when constituted a 
priest, 207-218; — intercession of, 
real and not figurative, 225;—the 
proper and direct object of the act 
of intercession, 226;—his interces¬ 
sion the interposition of an advo¬ 
cate, 228;—the manner in which 
it is carried on, 231;—the persons 
on whose behalf it is carried on, 
234;—the blessings secured by it, 
236;—kingly office of Christ, 240; 
—consisting of actual dominion, ib.; 
—not figurative, 242;—grounds of, 
246;—manner in which it is exer¬ 
cised, 248; — in the kingdom of 
providence, 249;—in the kingdom 


of grace, 252;—spiritual nature of, 
255;—many prophecies delivered 
by, which were actually fulfilled, 
406-414. 

Christianity, doctrinal and precep¬ 
tive, vol. i., 15;—early triumphs of, 
a proof of its Divinity, vol. ii., 418, 
420-429. 

Church or Enoland, Second Article 
of, on the Son of God, vol. ii., 12. 

Conscience, nature and definition of, 
vol. ii., 335, 336;—one of the moral 
emotions, 337; — Grove's views of", 
341-346;—Dr. Hutcheson’s, 348; 
—Dr. Brown’s, 349;—the design of 
endowing man with this faculty, 
350;—authority and claims of, 356; 
—superseded as a moral guide by 
Divine revelation, 357. 

Creation, the fact of, proved, vol. i., 
321-328; — time of, 417;—in six 
days instructive, 418;—an emblem 
of the new creation,419;—the origin 
of the Sabbath, 421;—period of time 
elapsed since, 422, 423;—objections 
to the common date answered, 423- 
427;—manner of creation, 427-430; 
—the object of creation, 431. 

Disobedience and misery inseparably 
connected together, vol. ii., 355. 

Divinity, in a systematic form not in 
the Bible, vol. i., 8;—advantages of 
studying it systematically, 10-13. 

Doddridge, Dr., on the existence of 
God, vol. i., 73;—on the Trinity, 237. 

Dwioiit, Dr., on Divine power, Vol. i., 
68, 72;—on the atonement, 114;— 
on the character with which God 
has endowed man, 120;—on angels, 
333-339, 341;—on materialism, 
405, 4L0, 413, 416;—on the dis¬ 
courses of our Lord, vol. ii., 177-179; 
—on sanctification, 302. 

Eutycuians, heresy of, vol. ii., 16. 

Gill, Dr., on perseverance, vol. ii. 316. 

God, existence of, not formalin proved 
in the Scriptures, vol. i., 7;—his ex¬ 
istence proved, 18-29;—attributes 
of, 28;—divided into natural and 
moral perfections, 29;—self-exist¬ 
ence of, ib. ; —eternity of, 31;— 
taught by Scripture, 33;—immuta¬ 
bility of, 34;—difference between 
immutability and eternity, 35;— 
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that immutability stamped upon 
creation different, 37;—objections 
to,answered, 39-43;—omnipresence 
of, 46-64;—unity of, 211-220;—Dr. 
Clarke’s demonstration of, 212-231; 
—creation of matter the work of, 
317-321;—the beings and things 
Created by, 328-416. 

Godhead, speculations respecting the 
essence of, vol. i., 243-246;—three 
distinct hypostases, substances, dis¬ 
tinctions, or persons in, but pre¬ 
cise nature of .unknown, 273. . 

Government, Divine, exercised over 
matter, vol. ii., 361;—over the brute, 
362;—over man, 363. 

Gnostics, views of, vol. ii., 9. 

Grace, a perfection of God, proof of, 
vol. i., 168-173; — properties of, 
173-176. 

Greek article, the doctrine of, vol. ii., 
43. 

Grotics, on perseverance, vol. ii., 
324. 

Guvse, Dr., on the Divinity of Christ, 
vol. ii., 74, 77. 

Hamilton, Sir William, on the age of 
the earth, vol. i., 426. 

Hill, Principal, on the union of the 
human and Divine natnres in the 
person of Christ, vol. ii., 18. 

IIoly Ghost, procession of, vol. i., 
202, 263. 

Ilomoousiox, the term, importance of, 
vol. i., 234-238;—marking the dis¬ 
tinction between the orthodox and 
the Arians, 239. 

Hinton, on spiritual life, vol. ii., 316. 

Huttn, on miracles, answered, vol. ii., 
372,373. 

Hypostasis, meaning of, vol. i., 240. 

Immanuel, vol.ii., 4;—a subsistent of 
the Godhead, 11;—union of the Di¬ 
vine and human nature in, 15. 

Immateriality of the soul, the doc¬ 
trine of, examined, and objections 
answered, vol. i., 382-403;—proved 
from Scripture, 404-416. 

Jamieson’s, Dr., History of Early Opi¬ 
nions, in answer to Dr. Priestley, re¬ 
commended, vol. ii., 13;—Vindica¬ 
tion of the primitive faith quoted, 
vol. i., 296. 

Josephus’s Jewish Wars, vol. ii., 412. 


Justice, a perfection of God, vol. i., 
96;—the ways in which justice may 
be violated, 97;—shines in the law 
of God, 99;—in the administration 
of the law, 102;—regards the wicked 
and the righteous, 104;—full dis¬ 
play of, in the day of judgment, 107; 
—the pardon of sin presented a dif¬ 
ficulty in the exhibition of, 110- 
114. 

Lawrence, on materialism, vol. i., 

403. 

Lindsey’s views of the intercession of 
Christ answered, vol. ii., 224;—on 
Christ sitting at the right hand of 
God, 242. 

Love of God, the existence of moral 
evil the grand objection to, vol. i., 
150-159. 

Man, creation of, vol. i., 368;—prime¬ 
val state of, 369, 370;—Jehovah’s 
special announcement on the for¬ 
mation of, 370, 371;—time of his 
creation, 371-373; — constituent 
parts of, 373;—the soul of, 375;— 
immaterial, philosophical proof of, 
376-398;—views of materialists re¬ 
specting, 376, 380, 387, 390;—ab¬ 
surdity of their views, 386;—their 
illustrations of, fail, 390. 

M'Lean, on the priesthood of Christ, 
vol. ii., 205, 210. 

Manichees, an ancient sect, vol. if 
218. 

Middleton, Bishop, on the Greek ar¬ 
ticle, vol. ii., 50. 

Milton quoted, vol. i. 361. 

Mind, human, not material, personal 
identity a proof, vol. i., 394-398; — 
objections to the immateriality of, 
answered, 399, 416, 400, 401, 402, 

404. 

Miracles, afford an argument for 
the Divine origin of Christianity, 
vol. ii., 361;—the nature of miracles, 
364;—afford conclusive evidence of 
a Divine mission, 365;—report of, 
can be rendered valid by testimony, 
369;—the first preachers of Chris¬ 
tianity appealed to the evidence of, 
375;—the Founder of Christianity, 
performed actions which at least 
had the appearance of, 376;—the 
reporters of, could not bo deceived, 
382;—could not be deceivers, 391. 
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Nestorius, account of, vol. ii,, 13. 

Newton, on the Prophecies, vol. ii., 
412. 

Nice, Council of, vol. i., 233;—mem¬ 
bers of, 233;—-creed of, 233, 234; 
quoted, vol. ii., 11. 

Obedience and happiness invariably 
united, vol. ii., 355. 

Omnu-resence, meaning of, vol. i., 46; 
—Dr. Itidgley’s views of, 47, 48;— 
evidence; of, 50;—Dr. S. Clarke’s rea¬ 
soning concerning, not demonstra¬ 
tion, 52;—testimony of Divine reve¬ 
lation, 53, 54. 

Omnipotence, an attribute of God, 
vol. i., 61;— meaning of, 62;— limits 
of, 64;— proof of, 65-71;— display 
of, 72-76. 

Omniscience, meaning of, vol. i., 54; 
—the universe the range and ob¬ 
ject of, 55; —things that might be 
the object of, 56 ; — teaching of 
Scripture concerning, 57 ; — Dr. 
Adam Clarke’s views of, commented 
on, 58. 

Owen, I)r., on the priesthood of Christ, 
vol. ii., 204;—on the intercession of, 
225. 

Oiitram, Dr., on the Sacrifices, vol. ii. 
207-209. 


Paley, Dr., on Divine goodness, vol. 
i., 138, 144, 146, 191. 

Patience, an attribute of God, vol. i., 
161;—proof of, 163-166design 
of, 167-168. 

Perseverance, a contested question 
in Theology; definition of, vol. ii., 
310-316;—proof of, 316-330; — 
Dr. Whitby’s views of, 319;—Wes¬ 
ley’s, 322;—passages of Scripture 
implying it, 328; — objections to, 
answered, 330. 

Pliny’s account of the Christians, in a 
letter to the emperor Trajan, vol. ii., 
4f6. 

Pbaxeas, the founder of Sabellianism, 
vol. i., 230. 

Prophecy, an argument for the Di¬ 
vine origin of Christianity, vol. ii., 
401-431;—conditions required for 
the argument to be valid, 402;— 
prophecies uttered concerning Christ 

( and by him, 403-406. 

Priestley, Dr., epitaph on, vol. i., 


379; — History of Early Opinions 
quoted, vol. ii., 123. 

Providence, derivation of the term, 
vol. ii., 261;—object of, 262;—the 
universe, ib.; —necessity of, shown 
from the dependence, perversity, 
and ignorance of the creature, 263; 
—also the honour of God, 265;— 
extent of—the meanest creature, 
circumstances and actions of men, 
268;—the manner in which it is 
carried on, 274;—how, and how far 
it •affects physical changes, 275;— 
particular providence, 282;—how 
it affects the. voluntary actions of 
men, 283;—the agency of, essential 
to the performance of every act, 
without respect to its moral cha¬ 
racter, 286; — grand objection to, 
the prosperity of the wicked ami 
affliction of the godly, 288. 

Rectitude, a perfection of God, vol. i., 
77-90;—meaning of, 82, 83;—re¬ 
gards the nature of God,—the in¬ 
tellect of Jehovah, ib. —the voli¬ 
tions of, ib. —conduct of, 84, 85;— 
proof of, 86-90;—objections to, an¬ 
swered, 90-94. 

Redeemer, his person, vol. ii., 3. See 
Christ. 

Religion, natural, a system of, affords 
one advantage, vol. i., 7;—Religion, 
definition of, 16;—mistakes as to 
the influence of, 17. 

RidoPley, l)r., on the perfections of 
the Godhead, vol. i., 47;—on the 
brightness of the Father’s glory, 
261;—views of on the union of the 
Divine and human natures in the 
person of the Redeemer, vol. ii., 17. 

Russell, Dr., on the priesthood of 
Christ, vol. ii., 205, 210,-211. 

Sabellianism, origin, in the second 
century, vol. i., 230;—Praxcas, fa¬ 
ther of, 230;—promoted by Noetus, 
230;—Sabellius in the third cen¬ 
tury gave it his name, 230, 231;— 
definition of, 231;—Sabellians called 
Patropassians, 231;—Ante-Nieenc 
Fathers opposed to, 231, 232. 

Sanctification, meaning of the term, 
vol. ii., 290;— its nature, 291;— 
extends to all the powers of the 
mind, 292;— progressive, 293;— 
completed at death, 294;— cause of, 
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296;—the word of God the instru¬ 
mental cause, ib .;—the Holy Spirit 
the ultimate cause, 299;—import¬ 
ance and necessity of, 303;—shown 
from the contemplation of the me¬ 
diatorial office, ih.; —necessary to 
extensive usefulness, 304;—and to 
ultimate reception in heaven, 306. 

Scottish Confession, on the Son of 
God, vol. ii., 12. 

Sealino and earnest of the Spirit, 
vol. ii., 432-453. 

Smith, Dr. J. Pye, on the unify of 
God, vol. i., 225; — on the Divine 
names, 278, 291;—on the Holy Spi- ] 
rit, 305;—on the union of tlie Di- i 
vine and human natures in the per¬ 
son of Christ, vol. ii., 17;—on term 
God, vol. ii., 45;—on the language 
of Thomas, “ My Lord,” Ac., 52,53; 
—on the Soeinian version of Luke 
ii. 10,17; 71,73;—on John viii. 58; 
81, 82;—reply to the Sociniaii no¬ 
tion of a spiritual presence from 
Matt, xviii. 20; 100-105; — reply 
to llelsham on meaning of the verb 
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LECTURE I. 


THE REDEEMER OF MAN—HIS PERSON. 

The topics to be discussed hi this series:—one person of pre-eminent dignity, 
distinguished in the statements of the Bible:—the vast importance 
of the subjects into which this inquiry is instituted:—the various 
doctrines relating to the person of the Redeemer:—the opinion that 
ho was a mere man:—the theory of emanation:—Immanuel:—the 
union of the Divine and human natures in Christ:—the two natures 
constituting the person of the Redeemer. 


§ 1. We shall discuss in this series_those doctrines 
which relate to the Redeemer of fallen man. To the 
mind of that individual who puts with seriousness the 
question, How can man be just with God ?—to his own 
conscience everything connected with that inquiry must 
appear supremely important.* May the Holy Spirit 
enable us to prosecute our investigations in the spirit of 
humility, and wisdom, and docility, and deep and seri¬ 
ous attention! And may He guide us to a true and 
scriptural result! 

“ By the deeds of the law there shall no flesh be 
justified in his sight,” says the apostle. This inspired 
declaration narrows the question of which we have just 
spoken to a very considerable degree. For since man 
cannot stand, as just with God, on the ground of his 

b 2 
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works,—since he cannot by repentance, or by any other 
means within the compass of his power to employ, secure 
his own salvation, the whole topic of inquiry is the fol¬ 
lowing : Is there any other being . who can procure for the 
human race what they are totally unable to obtain for 
themselves — life eternal ? 

§ 2. Now it is impossible to read the Bible, with any 
degree of attention, without perceiving that it speaks, 
uniformly and throughout , of one illustrious individual 
in the character of the Saviour. And it is natural— 
and as necessary as it is natural—to inquire, Who was 
he ? and in what manner was the salvation of man effected 
by him ? Was he a man in all respects as we are, bear¬ 
ing a revelation from God, and attesting the truth of 
his mission—or rather proving he was not a conscious 
deceiver—by his sufferings and death'* upon the cross? 
Or was he Immanuel, God with us , uniting the Divine 
and human natures in one person,—the latter to qualify 
him to bear the punishment of sin, and the former and 
the latter to impart such a moral value and efficacy to 
the sufferings he sustained, as to render them an honour¬ 
able channel for the communication of mercy to the 
gpilty in all the methods Divine wisdom should see fit 
to adopt? 

§ 3. Before we proceed, it may be proper to make a 
few remarks illustrative of the vast importance of those 
topics of inquiry upon which we are about to enter. 
There are some doctrines which we at once perceive, as 
soon as they are stated,—I do not say to be of no value 
(for nothing which God has been pleased to make known 
is destitute of value), but—to be doctrines of compara¬ 
tively minor consequence. Such is not. the case, how¬ 
ever, with regard to the subjects which are to come 
immediately under our notice. The simple statement of 
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the Divinity and atonement of Christ is enough to show 
that, if they are not the mere inventions of men, they 
must rank as first’principles—as foundation stones in 
the temple of truth—as stars of the very first magnitude 
in the hemisphere of Christian doctrine. 

On the answer which the Scriptures give to our 
inquiries concerning the person of Christ depends the 
decision of the important question, whether we are idola¬ 
ters, or whether our opponents are wrongfully and im¬ 
piously withholding Divine honours from the Son of 
God. For if Jesus Christ be not God, then we who 
offer to him that homage of our hearts, which is due to 
God alone, are, without doubt, guilty of idolatry—as 
really guilty as the worshippers of the deified heroes of 
Greece and Rome. But if, on the other hand, the Word 
made flesh was really a Divine person, then do our 
opponents—puny worms of the dust — equalize with 
themselves one whom angels and archangels adore as 
God over all, blessed for ever. 

The doctrines also of the Divinity and atonement of 
Christ form an integral part of a system of truth, 
which stands or falls along with them. Of this system 
the Deity of the Son of God may be regarded as the 
foundation. This doctrine is connected in the closest 
manner with the purpose of his appearance upon earth, 
and the‘great design of his sufferings and death,—that 
is, with the vitally important doctrine of atonement. 
This doctrine, again, is .inseparably connected with the 
corruption of human nature, and the universal guilt of 
mankind; from which it is that the necessity of such 
atonement arises. This, in its turn, essentially affects the 
question respecting the true ground of a sinner’s accept¬ 
ance with God, the necessity of the regenerating influ- 
enges of the Holy Spirit, the principle and motive of all 
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acceptable obedience, and other points of similar conse¬ 
quence. “It is very obvious,” as Dr. Wardlaw has well 
observed, “that two systems, of which the sentiments on 
subjects such as these are in direct opposition, cannot 
with any propriety be confounded together under one 
common name. That both should be Christianity is im¬ 
possible ; else Christianity is a term which distinguishes 
nothing. Viewing the matter abstractedly, and without 
affirming for the present what is truth, and what is 
error, this I think I may with confidence affirm, that to 
call schemes, so opposite in all their great leading arti¬ 
cles, by a common appellation, is more absurd than it 
would be to confound together those two irreconcileable 
theories of astronomy, of which the one places the earth, 
and the other the sun, in the centre of the planetary 
system. They are, in truth, essentially different reli¬ 
gions. For if opposite views of the object of worship, 
the ground of hope for eternity, the rule of faith and 
duty, and the principles and motives of true obedience, 
—if these do not constitute different religions, we may, 
without much difficulty, discover some principle of 
union and identity amongst all religions whatever; we 
may realize the doctrine of Pope’s universal prayer, and 
extend the right hand of fellowship to the worshippers 
at the mosque, and to the votaries of Brama.” 

THE PERSON OF THE REDEEMER. 

§ 4. Having made these general remarks, we pro¬ 
ceed in our inquiries concerning those doctrines which 
relate to the Redeemer of fallen man. They branch 
into two general divisions; those which regard his per¬ 
son, and those which describe his work. Under the 
first of these divisions, it will devolve upon us to prove 
that he was indeed Immanuel, or God with us; and 
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under the latter, to exhibit the various offices and cha¬ 
racters he assumed and sustains for the accomplishment 
of the great plan of human redemption. 

Before we proceed to the statement of that evidence 
which supports, as we believe, the view taken by ortho¬ 
dox Christians of the person of the Redeemer, it will be 
proper to describe shortly the three great systems—of 
which the orthodox is one—which have existed, and 
which are still to be found in existence, with regard to 
this vital question. “Their features,” says one who 
has carefully studied the subject, and of whose state¬ 
ments I shall avail myself in the following short abstract, 
—“ their features are strongly marked, and clearly dis¬ 
criminated; and they appear to comprehend all the 
variety of which the subject admits, because the several 
opinions which have at some times been exploded, and 
at other times revived, are always reducible to one or 
other of these three systems.” 

§ 5. The first of these systems is that which affirms 
that Jesus Christ was merely a man, who had no exist¬ 
ence before he was born of Mary; who was distinguished 
from the former messengers of heaven, not by anything 
more sacred in his original character, but by the virtues 
of his life, and by the extraordinary powers with which, 
on account of the peculiar importance of his commis¬ 
sion, he was invested; who, after he had executed this 
commission with fidelity, with fortitude, and zeal, was 
rewarded for his obedience to God, his good-will to men, 
and his patience under suffering, by being raised from 
the dead, and exalted to the highest honour, being con¬ 
stituted at his resurrection the Lord of the creation, and 
entering at that time into a kingdom which is to con- 
tinue till the end of the world, and the administration of 
which entitles him to reverence and submission from the 
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human race. Some, who held this opinion formerly, 
admitted that Jesus was born, in a miraculous manner, 
of a virgin; while others contended that he was literally 
the son of Joseph and Mary. The latter sentiment may 
be said to prevail almost universally among them at the 
present day. Some said that Jesus might be worshipped 
upon account of the dominion to which he was raised; 
while others, who allow that gratitude and honour are 
due to him; confine adoration to the Father. These 
two differences, however, do not affect the grand prin¬ 
ciple of the system. In whatsoever manner Jesus came 
into the world, he is according to this system 
avOpwno^ i.e.) a mere man; and whether reverence in 
general, or that particular expression of reverence that 
is called adoration, be considered as due to him, it is not 
on account of any essential property of his nature, but 
on account of a dominion that was given him by God. 

This opinion is said to have been held, in the first 
century, by a small sect of Jewish converts, called the 
Ebionites, who received no part of the New Testament 
but the Gospel by Matthew, rejecting even the first two 
chapters of it. The opinion, we learn from Eusebius, 
was openly taught by Theodotus and Artemon about the 
end of the second century; and the former, we learn 
from the same authority, was the first who affirmed 
the simple humanity of the Saviour. It may be traced 
also in other systems that divided the Christian church 
before the Council of Nice, which met in the beginning 
of the fourth century. But after that council, this 
opinion appears to have been exploded, till the time of 
the Reformation, when it was revived by Socinus, and 
propagated among his disciples, who abounded in Tran¬ 
sylvania, Hungary, and Poland. It is maintained in 
the present day by the Socinians. 
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The grounds of this opinion are those passages in 
which Christ is spoken of as a man—as inferior to the 
Father—as deriving his authority and glory from the 
Father, and as ultimately entering upon .the joy which 
had been set before him as the reward of his work,— 
passages which prove beyond all question that Christ 
was truly a man, and that he was in some sense inferior 
to the Father; but from which it by no njeans certainly 
follows that he was only a man, or by nature inferior to 
him who sent him. It often happens among men, in the 
army especially, that an individual even of higher civil 
rank and station than his companion in arms is yet 
inferior to him in military command. 

§ 6. The second opinion concerning the person of 
Christ is tMt which was first taught systematically by 
Arius, about the fourth century. It seems to have 
sprung out of the heresy of the Gnostics, or those per¬ 
sons who, in the first ages of Christianity, corrupted 
the doctrine of the gospel by a profane mixture of 
Oriental philosophy. They held that the Christ was an 
emanation from the Supreme Mind,—one of those beings 
whom they considered as filling the pleroma ,* or habi¬ 
tation of the everlasting Father, and to whom they 
gave the name of (Eons . This glorious (Eon , who was 
sent by the Supreme Being to the earth, according to 
some of the Gnostics, united himself to the man Jesus 
at his baptism,.and left him at his crucifixion: accord¬ 
ing to others, he only assumed the appearance of a man; 
so that the body which the Jews saw, and which they 
thought they crucified, was a shadowy form that eluded 
their malice.f There can be little doubt but that Arius 

* Vide Mosheim's Ecclesiastical History, Cent. I., vii. 

f Hence this latter class of Gnostics [a name derived from the Greek 
word yv&onc, which means knowledge, especially that which is profound or 
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derived his creed from this source. The creed itself is 
as follows,—The one eternal God, before anything was 
made, produced a most exalted creature, to. whom he 
communicated a large measure of glory and power. 
By this creature God made all things; he alone proceed¬ 
ing immediately from the hands of God, and all other 
creatures being brought into existence by his instru¬ 
mentality. This glorious being, after appearing to our 
fathers of old, became at length incarnate; it animated 
the body of Jesus of Nazareth, instead of a human soul, 
and, after partaking of the sorrow which filled up the 
life of Christ, was, in recompense for this humiliation 
and obedience, exalted to be the Saviour, the Sovereign, 
and Judge of mankind. 

Arianism .therefore exalts the Saviour above the 
level of humanity; and herein it differs from the system 
formerly mentioned, or from Socinianism. But it denies 
that he is truly, or by nature, God, consubstantial (o/xo- 
oatrtor) with the Father', and in this respect it is con¬ 
sidered by the. orthodox to be radically defective. 

Arius imagined that his system afforded an easy key 
to the apparently conflicting passages which speak of 
the dignity and eternity of the Son of God, and of his 
inferiority to the Father. He thought that he might 
be called God on account of his supereminent glory and 
authority; and that as he proceeded from God, before 
the existence of any of those things, motions, and succes¬ 
sions by which time is measured, he may be further said, 
to have existed for. ever, or eternity might be ascribed 
to him; but that, since he was after all a creature, he 
must be essentially inferior to the Father. Whether 
the key of Arius be the proper and genuine one, or only 

sublime,'] were called by the ancient Fathers Doceta, from bourn, “I seem,” 
&c., because they ascribed a seeming, not a real body to Christ. 
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a picklock, will appear more fully hereafter. If it can 
be shown that Jesus of Nazareth is 6/j.oov<rio<r with the 
Father, it will subvert the system of Arius, as well as 
that of Socinus. - 

The system of Arius struggled through a short-lived 
existence. Before the end of the fourth century, it was 
nearly extinct, and did not revive again till the seven¬ 
teenth century; when the minds of men, rebounding 
from the slavery in which they had been so long held, 
carried freedom of inquiry in religion to unlicensed and 
licentious speculation, and so the monster was again 
quickened into life. 

§ 7. The third system concerning the person of 
Christ is that which considers him as being Immanuel, 
God with us. In other words, as one of the adorable 
subsistents in the Godhead, mysteriously united to the 
man Christ Jesus; so that while the two natures are 
perfectly distinct, they constitute but one person. Thus 
while the Socinians believe that Christ is a mere man, 
in whom there dwells an extraordinary measure of com¬ 
municated power and wisdom; and the Arians, that the 
Christ consisted of a super-angelic spirit and a human 
body; the orthodox maintain that Christ assumed, at 
the incarnation, the complete human nature into union 
with the Divine,—in other words, that the body of our 
blessed Lord was animated with a human soul, and that 
the soul was so united with the Godhead that the 
Divine and human natures formed, as we have said, but 
one person. 

The following quotations from the Nicene Creed— 
from the confessions of faith of the churches of England 
and of Scotland—will show that we have given a correct 
statement of the orthodox doctrine. upon this point. 
“We believe,” are the words of the former, “in one 
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God, the Father Almighty, Maker of all things, both 
visible and invisible; and in one Lord Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God, the only begotten of the Father, that is to 
say, of the substance of the Father, God of Gods, Light 
of Light,' very God of very God," begotten, not made, of 
the same substance with the Father, by whom all things 
were made both in heaven and in earth, who for us men 
and our salvation came down, and was incarnate, being 
made man.” 

The second of the Thirty-nine Articles of the Church 
of England is in these words: “ The Son, which is the 
word of the Father, begotten from everlasting of the 
Father, the very and eternal God, of one substance with 
the Father, took man’s nature in the womb of the 
blessed virgin, of her substance; so that two whole and 
perfect natures, that is to say, the Godhead and the 
manhood, were joined together in one person, never to 
be divided, whereof is one Christ, very God and very 
man.” 

The w'ords of the Scottish Confession are these: 

* 

“ The Son of God, the second person in the Trinity, 
being very and eternal God, of one substance and equal 
with the Father, did, when the fulness of the time was 
come, take upon him man’s nature, with all the essen¬ 
tial properties and common infirmities thereof, yet with¬ 
out sin, being conceived by the power of the Holy 
Ghost in the womb of the Virgin Mary, of her sub¬ 
stance ; so that two whole, perfect, and distinct natures, 
the Godhead an’d the manhood, were inseparably joined 
together in one person, without conversion, composition, 
or confusion, which person is very God and very man, 
yet one Christ.” 

I have made these quotations, not to sway your 
opinions by the force and influence of human authority, 
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for the matter does not depend upon human authority 
in the slightest degree, but to convey to your minds a 
clearer conception of those sentiments which appear to 
us to be consistent with the word of God. Dr. Priestley 
has laboured hard to show that the Anti-Nicene Fathers 
were not believers in the Godhead of the Son. If you 
should happen to attach so much importance to their 
sentiments as to be anxious to know what they really 
thought upon this subject, I would refer you to Dr. 
Jamieson’s History of Early Opinions, written in reply 
to Priestley,—a work of great erudition, and of sound 
and scriptural statements. I cannot, now at least, enter 
upon this controversy. My object is to explain and 
substantiate the sentiments we entertain concerning the 
person of the Redeemer; and in order to this, it will 
be necessary to make a few more remarks, before I 
proceed to lay before you that evidence Avhich, as we 
think, fully establishes the supreme Divinity of Jesus 
of Nazareth. 

§ 8. We have said that, in that glorious Being of 
whom we speak, there are two natures united in .one 
person. It is here particularly to be observed, that it is 
an union of natures, not of persons. Some writers in 
the second century, in their desire to avoid the heresy 
of those who confused the two natures, and blended 
them into one, used such forms of expression as seemed 
to favour the notion of Christ’s being composed of two 
distinct persons; and this is said to have been the error 
of Nestorius,* though there is by no means conclusive 

* [Nestorius was a native of Antioch, and was instructed in the doc¬ 
trines of Christianity in the schools of Syria. In the year 428, he was 
elevated to the See of Constantinople. Three years afterwards, the Council 
of Ephesus was summoned by Theodosius the younger, and Nestorius was 
most irregularly condemned. The materials of the Ncstorian controversy 
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evidence that he was guilty of it. Whatever, however, 
may have been the extent of the error of Nestorius him¬ 
self, from him is derived that system concerning the 
incarnation of Christ which is held by a large body of 
Christians in Chaldea, Assyria, and other regions of the 
East, and which is known in the ecclesiastical history of 
the West by the name of the Nestorian heresy. The 
object of the Nestorians is to avoid every appearance of 
-ascribing-to the Divinity of Christ the weakness of hu¬ 
manity ; and therefore they distinguish between Christ, 
and God, who dwelt in Christ, as in a temple. They say, 
that from the moment of the virgin’s conception, there 
commenced an intimate and indissoluble union between 
Christ and God; that these two persons presented in 
Jesus Christ one (irpo oumov, i.e.) aspect; but that che 
union between them is merely an union of will and 
affection, such in kind as that which exists between two 
friends, although much closer in degree. 

In opposition to this, the orthodox doctrine main¬ 
tains that the union of the two natures, Divine and 
human, in Jesus Christ, forms not two persons but one 
person. • It is truly stated by Dr. Ridgley, that the 
Scriptures plainly speak of the same person as both God 

bad been collecting for a long period; but the occasion by which they yere 
set on fire was a sermon preached by a presbyter of Constantinople, of the 
name of Anastasias, a friend of Nestorius, in which he condemned with 
warmth the title, 0eor<k'oc, Mother of God, by which the Virgin Mary 
was then very generally distinguished. Some had called her, AvSpwno- 
tokoc, Mother of Man; and Nestorius thought that the name, Xpierroroicoc, 
Mother of Christ —an intermediate term, by which he hoped to unite the 
divided church—was the title by which she should be called. Nesto¬ 
rius was banished, and died in exile in Upper Egypt.—Lardner’s Works, 
vol. v., pp. 27-82; Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History, Cent. V., vi.; Wad- 
dington’s History of the Church, p. 181; Dr. Etheridge’s Syrian Churches, 
pp. 54-58.] 
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and man, and attribute the same actions to him in dif¬ 
ferent respects, which is inconsistent with asserting that 
the Mediator is both a Divine and a human person; 
and it cannot be denied, he adds, that it is a contra¬ 
diction in terms, to say that two persons can be so 
united as to become one person. It is to be remem¬ 
bered, that the human nature of our Lord never had a 
sepai'ate personal subsistence. It Avas not formed, and 
afterAvards united to the Divine nature: the union Avas 
effected at the moment of the conception of our blessed 
Lord; and, as Dr. Horsley states, the union of the 
human nature with the uncreated Word is the very prin¬ 
ciple of personality and individual 'existence in the son 
of Mary. 

This union of the Divine and human natures, in the 
•person of Immanuel, is called by divines the Hypostati- 
cal or Personal Union. With its nature, or the manner 
in Avhich it is effected, we pretend to no acquaintance 
Avhatever. The Scriptures, we think, merely relate the 
fact that the same person is both God apd man. All 
speculations concerning the manner of the fact must 
necessarily be vague and unsatisfactory, or rather, we 
may add, presuming and blasphemous. With reference 
to a subject confessedly so mysterious as this, it is by 
no means Avonderful that ingenious men should be able 
to propound questions Avhich we are unable to solve; 
but, remembering that in all our researches we are 
accustomed to perceive that things are united, Avithout 
being able to perceive the bond which unites them, Ave 
shall not suffer our faith to be unsettled in a doctrine 
which is, in fact, the corner-stone of our religion. 

We have said that the hypostatical union was 
effected at the moment of the conception of our blessed 
Lord; and since that conception was miraculous, the 
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existence of the person bearing the Divine and human 
natures was not physically derived from Adam. Ac¬ 
cording to this view of the matter, as it has? been well 
observed, the miraculous conception gives a complete¬ 
ness and consistency to the revelation concerning Jesus 
Christ. Not only is he the Son of God; but as the Son 
of man, he is exalted above his brethren, while he is 
made like to them. He is preserved from the contami¬ 
nation adhering to the race whose nature he assumed; 
and when the only begotten Son, who is in the bosom 
of the Father, was made flesh, the intercourse which 
as man he had with God is distinguished, not in de¬ 
gree only, but in kind, from that which any prophet 
ever enjoyed, and is infinitely more intimate, because it 
did not consist in communications occasionally made to 
him, but arose from the union of the human nature with 
the Divine. 

The second remark to which it is necessary to call 
your attention before we proceed is, that the two na¬ 
tures which constitute the person of our adorable Re¬ 
deemer are to be viewed as perfectly distinct. This 
statement is made to guard us against the heresy of the 
Eutychians, while endeavouring to avoid the error of 
Nestorius and his followers. The Eutychians believed 
that the human nature was absorbed in the Divine; or, 
as some represent them, that the Divine and human 
nature of Christ were confounded or blended together, 
after the similitude of things that are mixed together in 
a natural or artificial way, whereby the composition is 
of a different nature from the parts of which it is com¬ 
pounded.* This opinion was condemned in the year 

* [Eutyches was the abbot of a convent at Constantinople. He boldly 
declared there was bnt one nahere —that ef the incarnate word—in the 
person of Christ.] 
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451, by the Council of Chalcedon, the fourth general 
council, which declared, as the faith of the Catholic 
Church, that Christ is one person; that in this unity 
of person there are two natures, the Divine and the 
human; and that there is no change, or mixture, or 
confusion of those two natures, but that each retains its 
distinguishing properties. And sucli is the opinion 
universally received among the orthodox of the present 
day. Thus speaks Dr. Pyc Smith, in repelling a frivo¬ 
lous objection against the Divinity of Christ by Emlyn. 
“To make it hold, it must be supposed that the doctrine 
of the Deity of the Messiah involves a belief that the 
properties of the Divine nature are necessarily and of 
course communicated to the human nature,—a belief 
which, though it has been contended for in the Roman 
Catholic and the Lutheran communions, few in the re¬ 
formed churches will, 1 apprehend, feel themselves at 
all disposed to vindicate. The Scriptures,” he adds, 
“ appear to us, on the one hand, to teach the existence 
of such a union as producing a personal- oneness; and, 
on the other, to exclude the notion of transmutation, or 
confusion, or any kind of metamorphosis, of the essen¬ 
tial properties of either nature with respect to the 
other.”* In like manner speaks Dr. Ridgley: “There¬ 
fore we must consider that, though these two natures are 
united, yet each of them retains its respective properties, 
as much as the soul and body of man do, though united 
together, which is the best similitude by which this can 
be illustrated, though I do not suppose that in all re¬ 
spects it answers it.”f The following admirable state¬ 
ment is given us by Principal Hill. “ Since Jesus Christ 

* Scripture Testimony, yol. ii., p. 333, Third Edition; vol. ii., pp. 39, 
100, Fourth Edition. 

t Vol. ii., p. 246. 
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is both God and man, it follows that each nature is in 
him complete, and that the two are distinct from one 
another. If the Divine nature were incomplete, he 
would not be God; if the human nature were incom¬ 
plete, he would not be man; and if the two natures were 
confounded, he would neither be truly God nor truly 
man, but something arising out of the composition,”* 
—“ his Godhead being debased,” as another writer ex¬ 
presses it, “ and his manhood advanced.” “ In this 
respect,” adds Dr. Hill, “ the union of the soul and body 
of man is a very inadequate representation of the hypos- 
tatical union. Neither the soul nor the body is by itself 
complete. The soul without the body has no instru¬ 
ment of its operations; the body without the soul is 
destitute of the principle of life; the two are only dif¬ 
ferent parts of one complete nature. But Jesus Christ 
was God before he became man, and there was nothing 
deficient in his humanity; so that the hypostatical union 
was the union of two distinct natures, each of which is 
entire.”! 

Ridgley supposes that the Eutyehians were led into 
the opinion, that the two natures were confounded, by 
their desire to avoid the error of Nestorius. They 
could not conceive of a Divine and a human under¬ 
standing and will, without conceding to the Nestorians 
that there were two persons in the Mediator. The 
Monothelites—an ancient sect, of whom a remnant is 
found in the .neighbourhood of Mount Libanus—dis¬ 
claim any connection with Eutyches, and agree with 
the Catholics in ascribing two natures to Christ: but 
they have received their name from their conceiving 
that Christ, being one person, can only have one 

* Lectures in Divinity, vol. ii., p. 262. 
t lin'd., pp. 262, 263. 
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will;* whereas the Catholics, considering both natures 
as complete, think it essential to each to have a will, 
and say that every inconvenience, which can be supposed 
to arise from two wills in one person, is removed by the 
perfect harmony between the will which belongs to the 
Divine, and that which belongs to the humkn nature of 
Christ. 

§ 9. But though there is no actual communication 
of the properties of the Divine and human nature to one 
another, it being impossible for the Deity to share in 
the weakness of humanity, or for humanity to be exalted 
to a participation of any of the essential perfections of 
the Godhead, yet, as it is one person who possesses these 
two natures, the properties of each may be ascribed to 
them with equal propriety. “ This is known in the 
Greek theological writers by the name of amH ook IUw- 
narwp, which the Latins have translated communicatio 
proprietatum —the communication of the properties;” be¬ 
cause, as Principal Ilill says, “ though each nature retains 
its own properties, there may be said to-be a communi¬ 
cation of the properties, because the properties of both 
natures are ascribed to the same person, in so much 
that even when Jesvts Christ derives his name from his 
Divine nature, as when he is called the Son of God, 
things peculiar to the human nature are affirmed of him.” 
“ Christ, in the work of redemption,” says the Scottish 
Confession of Faith, “ acteth according to both natures, 
by each nature doing that which is proper to itself. 
Yet by reason of the unity of the person, that which is 
proper to one nature is sometimes attributed in Scrip¬ 
ture to the person denominated by the other nature.”f 

* [Hence the term by which they are designated, from puvo c (monos) 
— sole, alone, one, —and de\riri )c ( theletes), one who wills = Sole-willites.] 

f Confession of Faith, viii. 7. 

c 2 
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“ Thus when we read,” adds Principal Hill, “of the church 
of God which he hath purchased with his own blood— 
that God laid down his life for us—that the Lord of 
Glory was crucified, we do not from such expressions 
infer that God could suffer; but, taking the passages 
from which we had inferred the union of two natures in 
Christ as a guide, we consider these expressions as only 
transferring, in consequence of the closeness of that 
union to him who is called God, because he is God, the 
actions and passions which belong to him because he is 
man.”* 

The statements which 1 have now laid before you 
concerning the constitution of the Saviour’s person have 
been merely explanatory: in our next lecture we shall 
enter , upon our proof that he was indeed Immanuel, 
God with us. 


* Lectures in Divinity, pp. 264, 265. 
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THE “REDEEMER OF MAN—HIS PERSON. 

(continued. ) 

Tlic substauce of preceding lecture:—the proposition to bo proved:—the 
humanity of Christ:—his Divinity, presumptive arguments iu sup¬ 
port of—the easy solution it affords of many passages of Scripture 
—the love of God in the gift of his Son involves it—the scriptural 
representations of the condescension of Christ involve it—the joy 
and transport of the New Testament writers imply it—the exaltation 
of Christ supports it—the claims of Christ on the love and obedience 
of his followers prove it:—the amount and nature of this proof. 


§ 1. Our last lecture, which was entirely expository, 
■was occupied with a statement of the orthodox doctrine 
upon this important subject. We took a rapid glance 
at the three leading and prominent systems which have 
been entertained with regard to the person of Christ; 
and exhibited some of the errors which, at an early 
period of its history, crept into the church of God rela¬ 
tive to this vital topic, that we might be the better able 
to separate the chaff from the wheat. The substance 
of the Catholic doctrine may be stated in the following 
terms:— 

That in Jesus of Nazareth there were two entire 
and distinct natures, not blended so as to lose their dis¬ 
tinctive qualities, but united in some mysterious and 
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incomprehensible manner, so as to constitute but one 
person, to whom is fitly given the title Immanuel, God 
with us. 

§ 2. Our object is now to substantiate this proposi¬ 
tion. The proposition strictly speaking consists of three 
parts, of each of which it might appear that a separate 
proof would be necessary; viz. that Jesus Christ pos¬ 
sesses the human nature—that he also possesses the 
Divine nature—and that these natures constitute but 
one person. Our main effort, however, will be directed 
to the support of the second of these parts. There were 
visionaries in former times, as you have heard, who 
contended that our blessed Lord had only a seeming, 
not a real body; as well as others who maintained that 
the Godhead and manhood of the Saviour constituted 
two distinct persons, presenting in him one (irpoawKov, 
i. e.) -aspect. These errors arc now, however, utterly 
exploded. Of the latter, it is unnecessary to say -a single 
word; and of the former, it would be a mere waste of 
time to say much. We are called upon, in the present 
day, to prove not that Christ was man, for this no one 
denies, but that he was God over all, blessed for ever¬ 
more ; and this, as you well know, is strongly contested 
by multitudes. Rather than* omit anything, however, 
which might be thought necessary to fulness and par¬ 
ticularity in a course of Theological Lectures, I shall first 
state the evidence with which the Scriptures supply us 
in support of the humanity of Christ; and secondly, 
that which may be produced in confirmation of- his true 
and proper Deity. 

THE PROOF OF THE HUMANITY OF CHRIST. 

§ 3. This is thus admirably summed up by an ex¬ 
cellent writer,— 
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1. He is called a man, and the Son of man, in a very 
great multitude of instances. The number in which he 
has this latter appellation is no less than seventy-one. 
In sixty-seven of them it is given to him by himself; 
once by Daniel; once by Stephen; and twice by John, 
in the Revelations. In giving this appellation to him¬ 
self, it will I suppose be acknowledged that he disclosed 
his real character, and was what he calls himself, the 
Son of man. When he is styled a man also, he is 
described with just such characteristics, those excepted 
which involve error, or sin, as belong to other men. 
He is exhibited as meek, lowly, and dutiful to his 
parents; as hungry, thirsty, and weary; as sustained 
and refreshed by food, drink, and sleep; as the subject 
of natural affection; as weeping with tenderness and 
sorrow; as the subject of temptations, infirmities, and 
afflictions; and generally as having the innocent cha¬ 
racteristics which belong to our nature. 

2. The history of his birth, life, and death is un¬ 
answerable proof that Christ was a n^an. Christ was 
born, lived, and died essentially in the same maimer as 
other men. He increased in wisdom, as well as in sta¬ 
ture; wrought with his own hands; ate, drank, slept; 
suffered on the cross; gave up the ghost; and was buried 
in the same manner as other men. 

3. This point is argued at length, and proved by 
Paul, in the second chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

In the passage containing this argument are the 
following declarations. “Forasmuch then as the chil¬ 
dren are partakers of flesh and blood, he also himself 
took part of the same;” and again, “In all things it 
behoved him to be made like unto his brethren.” 

In the first of these passages, it may be stated, in 
addition to what this author has Said, it is expressly 
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affirmed that our blessed Lord had a real, tangible, mate¬ 
rial body. He took part of flesh and* blood,—language 
which can never be made to agree with the absurd doc¬ 
trine of the Doeetse. The declared purpose also for the 
accomplishment of which he is said to have done this is, 
totally inconsistent with the sentiment of these Gnostics. 
It was that he might taste of death for every man,—that 
by death, qp dying, he might destroy him that had the 
power of death, i. e. the devil; and further, that he might 
be a merciful and faithful high priest in things per¬ 
taining to God. Now how, it may be asked, could an 
assumption of the appearance of a man merely have 
aided in the accomplishment of these purposes? How 
could it have rendered him capable of dying,—how of 
sympathizing with his people? Is it credible that the 
sufferings of our blessed Lord, and that the decease 
which he accomplished at Jerusalem, were mere vision¬ 
ary representations—illusions of the senses? and thus 
that his life and death are nothing more than a practical 
lie ? It is not less unquestionable that our blessed Lord 
possessed a human soul, as well as a material body. To 
increase in wisdom, says the author whom I just now 
quoted, to be tempted, to be sorrowful, to be dutiful to 
human parents, together with many other things of a 
similar nature, are attributable neither *to God nor to 
the human body, but are appropriate characteristics of 
the human soul. He therefore had a human soul, as 
well as a human body; and was, in the absolute sense, 
a man. To this, it may be added that he could not have 
been a man without it. It is not the possession of a 
body merely, however perfect the material frame may 
be, that constitutes a man; there must, in addition to 
this, be a soul also. From which it follows that the 
Arian system, which denies to the Son of God a human 
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soul, and supposes that his body was animated by that 
super-angelic being of which they are accustomed to 
speak so much, involves in it a denial of the simple 
humanity of Christ, and so deprives him of the character 
both of God and of man. It may be further observed, 
in support of the complete humanity of Christ, that the 
prophet states that he made his soul an offering for sin. 
(Isaiah liii. 10.) That the word soul here does not mean 
life is apparent, I apprehend, from the following verse, 
where the same word, nephesh [trpj], is used so as to 
forbid that interpretation of its meaning: “ He shall see 
of the travel of his soul, and shall be satisfied;” an€ 
again from the last verse, where it is added, “ He hath 
poured out his soul unto death,”—an expression which 
cannot mean that he poured out his life unto death, 
inasmuch as it would be equivalent with saying, “ He 
died unto death.” In the three verses, the term nephesh 
means, beyond all reasonable doubt, the human soul of 
the Saviour; and so constitutes a proof of the complete 
humanity of the Son of God. We proceed with our 


PROOF OF THE TRUE AND PROPER DEITT OF CHRIST. 

§ 4. This divides itself into two parts: the first 
contains what we may call presumptive arguments in 
favour of the doctrine ; and the second, direct and" 
decided declarations and statements in its support. 
There may be, as every one knows, indirect proofs of 
any scriptural doctrine ; i. e. passages which do not 
plainly and unequivocally affirm, but clearly imply it, 
or shed over it a strong degree of probability. Such is 
the case with respect to the doctrine of the Deity of 
Christ. And this is what I mean by the presumptive 
arguments in its support, and which I now proceed to 
consider. 
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First. —The presumptive arguments in support of the 
Deity of Christ. 

The Validity, and force, and value of this species 
of evidence will be best seen as we proceed to detail it. 
I may hereafter direct your particular attention to it, 
if it should appear at all necessary. Amidst the pre¬ 
sumptive arguments in support of the Deity of Christ, 
I would 'mention— 

First ,—the easy solution which it enables us to give 
of the various apparently opposing and otherwise con¬ 
flicting representations which the Scriptures present us 
ctf the Lord Jesus Christ. At one time he is declared 
to be God; and at another, affirmed to be man. He is 
now represented as having existed from eternity; and 
again, as having been born of a woman in the fulness of 
time. Some of the sacred writers declare him to have 
been inaccessible to temptation, and incapable of suffer¬ 
ing; and others affirm that he was a man of sorrows, 
and acquainted with grief. It is said of him that he 
was inferior to the Father—sent by the Father—received 
a commission from the Father—and executed the work 
that had been given him to do; and on the other hand, 
that he and the Father are one. Now, on the suppo¬ 
sition that Christ is both God and man, we have a 
principle of interpretation that reconciles these apparent 
contradictions; for if the Divine and human nature were 
united in him, we have no reason surely to be astonished, 
if we find language respecting him of seemingly oppo¬ 
site complexions, according as he is spoken of, under 
the one or under the other view of his person. And if 
this principle of interpretation does produce harmony 
and consistency in the word of God, this is in itself a 
strong presumptive evidence that it is correct and well 
founded. If the “key fits all the wards of this seemingly 
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intricate lock, turning among them with hardly a touch 
of interruption, catching its bolts, and laying open to us, 
in the easiest and completest manner, the treasures of 
Divine truth,” how can we doubt that it is the true key! 
And in this conclusion we shall rest with more con¬ 
fidence, when we contrast it with the Socinian principle 
of interpretation—with the key of Unitarianism. For 
this latter key does not tit the lock. There can, there¬ 
fore, be no doubt whatever that it is a false key, even 
though the adaptation of the Catholic key to the various 
wards of Scripture statement should fail to prove it to 
be the right key. Socinianism must at all events be 
wrong, it cannot possibly reconcile the testimony of 
witnesses who speak in such directly opposite terms, 
with relation to the same individual. It must apply, 
as an excellent writer says, scourges, and racks, and 
'screws, and all the instruments of torture, to force from 
the one or the other a declaration that he did not at all 
intend to expi’ess what his language seems, beyond all 
doubt, to convey. Socinianism then, I,.say again, at all 
events must be wrong. Its key does not fit; we need 
no further evidence, that it is not the right key. Whe¬ 
ther the Calvinistic key is such, we have to prove. In 
the meantime, let it not be forgotten that it unlocks the 
casket of Divine truth; and that fact affords all but 
certain evidence that it is really derived from that great 
Being who stored the casket itself. “Admit,” says 
Dr. Wardlaw, “ the double view of the person of Christ, 
which is here stated, and all difficulty vanishes. The 
testimony of the different witnesses, elicited without 
torture, and interpreted without perversion, becomes 
one testimony. In plain terms, there is, on this prin¬ 
ciple, hardly a single text that occasions any difficulty 
to an attentive and ingenuous reader. On every con- 
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sideration then of fairness and of candour, is not this 
the view that ought to be preferred, by all who are 
desirous rightly to obey the injunction of Scripture,— 

‘ Prove all things; hold fast that which is good V" In the 
class of presumptive arguments in support of the true 
and proper Deity of Christ, I would place those general 
considerations mentioned by Dr. Wardlaw* as implying 
his Divine dignity; and observe accordingly— 

Secondly ,—that the view given us in the Scriptures 
of the love of God, as displayed in the gift of his Son, 
is another strong presumptive argument in support of 
the sentiments we adopt on this infinitely important 
subject. This love is spoken of in terms expressive 
of its unparalleled greatness. “ For God so loved the 
world, that he gave his only begotten Son, that whoso¬ 
ever believeth in him should not perish, but have ever¬ 
lasting life.” (John iii. 16.) “In this was manifested' 
the love of God toward us, because that God sent his 
only begotten Son into the world, that we might live 
through him. _ Jlerein is love, not that we loved God, 
but that he loved us, and sent his Son to be the pro¬ 
pitiation for our sins.” (1 John iv. 9, 10.) Vide also 
Rom. v. 8; viii. 31, 32. 

Now, if Jesus Christ was merely a human prophet, 
on what principle of interpretation are we to explain 
such language as this? To no other prophet do we 
ever find language applied, in the remotest degree, ana¬ 
logous to this. Why Is this the case ? Jesus Christ 
did not reveal more important truths than preceding 
prophets, for their message was substantially the same 
with his. He did not reveal the same truths so fully 
and clearly as some subsequent prophets. Why then, 
if he were a mere man, by no means essentially differing 
* Socinian Controversy, Discourse II. 
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from other prophets, is he spoken of in so peculiar a 
manner? Why is he characterized as God’s unspeakable 
gift? Why is the love displayed in this gift the pledge 
and assurance of every other blessing? a pledge so pre¬ 
cious, an assurance so decisive, as to convert into a 
contradiction in terms the very supposition that any 
other possible good should ever.be withheld? Why is 
it thus exhibited, as without parallel or comparison, 
not only among the creatures of God, but in the whole 
conduct of God himself? The whole of the representa¬ 
tion is, in my judgment, utterly inconsistent with the 
notion that Christ was merely a man like ourselves. 

Thirdly .—A third presumptive argument in support 
of the Deity of Christ is derived from the representa¬ 
tions which are given us in the New Testament of the 
astonishing condescension and love of the Lord Jesus 
Christ himself. “ Ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, that, though he was rich,, for your sakes he 
became poor, that ye through his poverty might be 
rich.” (2 Cor. viii. 9.) How could this blrsaid of Christ, 
if he were a mere man ? He was indeed poor while in 
the world; but when,.prior to this, was he rich as a man? 
and when did he become poor? “ The answer,” says 
Dr. Wardlaw, “of our opponents is, that he never be¬ 
came poor. The original word, they say, does not denote 
his passing from an antecedent state of opulence to a 
subsequent state of poverty; but his living in poverty,' 
although he was at the same time rich. While he was 
rich, yet for your sakes he lived in poverty; i. e. he was 
rich in the possession of miraculous gifts, which he 
might have employed to his own advantage, but he did 
not, and so lived in poverty.” Dr. Wardlaw defeats 
and feirly tramples upon the supposition, that, if Christ 
was a mere man, miraculous powers could have been 
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placed at his own' option, to be employed, if he chose, 
for his benefit; and thus he confutes his antagonist. 
But we will let this wild supposition remain. We will 
suppose that, as a man, miraculous powers might have 
been placed at the option of Christ, to be employed for 
his own benefit, and in point of fact really were so; and 
we will ask why the condescension of Christ, in thus 
living in voluntary poverty, is exclusively mentioned ?— 
why nothing is said of the similar condescension of other 
prophets? Moses and Peter and Paul had miraculous 
powers, as well as Jesus of Nazareth. And if the latter 
had these powers placed at his own control, so that he 
might have employed them for his own benefit, the same 
must have been the case with Paul; and yet no language 
in the slightest degree analogous to the passage we are 
now considering is ever employed with reference to 
Paul. No sacred writer sings of the condescension and 
love of Paul. This may convince us that the principle 
of interpretation adopted by our antagonists is wrong; 
and that the words, as Dr. Wardlaw says, refer to Him 
who, “ although rich as the great Creator and Sovereign 
Proprietor of the universe, became poor in the assump¬ 
tion of our nature, making no use in that nature of those 
riches which were all his own, but humbling himself, 
and becoming obedient unto death itself, even the death 
of the cross! This is grace indeed 1 Grace that stall 
be the theme, the worthy theme, of everlasting song! ” 
And if the words of the apostle which have been 
considered are remarkable, what are we to think of the 
following language? “ That Christ may dwell in your 
hearts by faith; that ye, being rooted and grounded in 
love, may be able to comprehend with all saints what is 
the breadth, and length, and depth, and height; and to 
know the love of Christ, which passeth knowledge.” 
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(Ephes. iii. 17-19.) “What,” says Dr. Wardlaw, with 
great reason, “ are we to make of this? If Jesus Christ 
was a mere human prophet, who, having fulfilled his 
prophetic commission, attested the truth of it by his 
death, where is this marvellous, this unexampled love? 
this love of which the limits cannot be measured? which 
has a height and depth, a breadth and length, exceeding 
all comprehension? Differences there may be between 
this man and other men, between this prophet and other 
prophets ;* but no differences can there be, of sufficient 
magnitude, to justify such expressions as these. On the 
supposition in question, this language is entirely out of 
nature. We cannot go along with it; it violates every 
sentiment of propriety; it is the mere rhapsody of admi¬ 
ration, the unmeaning bombast of eulogy.” * In addi¬ 
tion to these observations of Dr. Wardlaw, it may be 
remarked that this presumptive argument in support of 
the Divinity of Christ rises a step higher than the last. 
It is not exposed to an objection which might possibly, 
however unfairly, be brought against*it. Supposing 

Jesus Christ to have been a mere man, the high .terms, 
it will perhaps be said, in which the Scriptures speak of 
the love of God, as manifested in his mission into the 
world, is accounted for by the importance and gracious 
nature of that mission. “ God so loved the world, that* 
he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
in him should not perish, but have everlasting life.” The 
love evinced is not to be sought for in the person em¬ 
ployed in the mission, but in the nature of the mission 
on which he came; viz., as they allege, to reveal the great 
doctrine of immortality, and to assure all who live vir¬ 
tuously of the certain and ultimate possession of eter¬ 
nal life. The objection is unfounded, because, according 
* Socinian Controversy , p. 48, 
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to the Socinian system, since the mission of Christ did 
in no sense procure eternal life, all who lived virtuously 
would have risen to the final possession of eternal life, 
although Christ had not come into the world. And 
since his mission did not obtain it for them, but only 
brought them the present assurance of it, it is difficult 
to see how the mere circumstance of sending an accre¬ 
dited agent into the world—a mere man in all respects 
as we are—merely to banish from the minds of his- fel¬ 
low men all doubt that they should be finally happy, if 
they lived virtuously, should be spoken of as a manifes¬ 
tation of love surpassing all parallel and all praise. 
Besides, it is contrary to fact, to say that the sacred 
writers, in Speaking of the mission of Christ, do not lay 
the main stress upon the person employed to accomplish 
it. “ God so loved the world, that he gave his only 
begotten Son.” “ In this was manifested the love of 
God towards us, because that God sent his only begotten 
Son into the world, that we might live through him.” 
And again, “ He that spared not his own Son, but deli¬ 
vered .him up for us all, how shall he not with him 
also freely give us all things?” Still the objection is 
plausible, though not solid. The point however to 
which I wish to direct your attention is, that it cannot 
•even be urged against the argument we are now con¬ 
sidering in support of the Deity of Christ. For if it 
were conceded that the importance of the Saviour’s 
mission accounts for the high terms in which the sacred 
writers speak of the love of the Father in sending him 
into the world, it cannot possibly explain those pas¬ 
sages which celebrate his unparalleled love in coming into 
the world. According to the sentiments of our oppo¬ 
nents, Jesus Christ was a mere man—a man employed 
by God to announce the most blessed intelligence to his 
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fellow men—a man honoured of God beyond all parallel. 
Now if the sacred, writers had celebrated in high and 
glowing terms the honour which God had put upon him, 
in employing him in this mission,. it would have been 
just what we might have expected. But to hear them 
sing of the matchless condescension of Christ—a mere 
man thus’honoured of God—in deigning to undertake 
the mission, is, on Socinian principles, utterly amazing. 
I will venture to say, that a grosser insult to common 
sense was never offered than by the passages which we 
have quoted with reference to the love of Christ, i. e. if 
Unitarian principles are true. In what was Jesus Christ 
essentially distinguished from Paul, if he were a mere 
man? Why then should we allow that it would be 
unspeakably ridiculous to talk of the love of Paul, in con¬ 
senting to be an apostle, and not feel that, if Christ had 
been a mere man, it would not be less incongruous to 
sing of the love of Christ? Will it be said tlqjt it was 
the self-devotion of Christ, his coming forward in the 
prosecution of his mission in the certain prospect of 
accumulated sufferings, and a painful and shameful 
death, that renders the exalted terms in which his . love 
is celebrated, not only not extravagant, but perfectly 
rational and sober? I answer, that it is a libel upon the 
Saviour, to conceive that he could value his life so highly 
as to deserve such distinguished praise for not deter¬ 
mining to keep it, in preference to enjoying the high 
honour t>f being the most distinguished prophet of God, 
and of purchasing to himself the most exalted rank and 
glory in the mansions above. And at any rate, if there 
were any force in this objection, it would apply to Pa.ul 
as well as to Jesus. Was there no self-devotion on the 
part of Paul? Did not he know, as certainly as his 
Master, fhat he must at length perish in the cause in 
VOL. H. n 
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which he had embarked? Did he not say, at the com¬ 
mencement of his course, “And now, behold, I go bound 
in the Spirit unto Jerusalem, not knowing the things, 
that shall befal me there; save that the Holy Ghost 
witnesseth in every city, saying that bonds and afflic¬ 
tions abide me: but none of these things move me, nei¬ 
ther count I my life dear unto myself, so that I might 
finish my course with joy, and the ministry which I 
have received of the Lord Jesus; to testify the gospel 
of the grace of God?” (Acts xx. 22-24.) And in the 
same spirit precisely, did he not say, at the termination 
of his career of self-devotion, “ For I am now ready to 
be offered, and the time of my departure is at hand?” 
(2 Tim. iv. 6.) Why then, if Christ be a mere man, 
—why then is the love of Jesus celebrated in such high 
strains of adoring gratitude, while the love of Paul—a 
man eminent also for his self-devotion—is not thought 
worthy,even of a distant allusion by any one of the 
inspired writers? No Socinian ingenuity will ever be 
able to explain this inconsistency. I verily believe that 
nothing can remove it, but the supposition that Christ 
was a Divine person, and Paul nothing more than a 
human being like ourselves. With this sentiment agrees 
most exactly the language of the apostle: “ For ye know 
the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, that, though he was 
rich, for your sakes he became ppor, that ye through 
his poverty might be rich.” 

Fourthly .—A fourth presumptive argument in sup¬ 
port of the Deity of Christ is supplied us by “ the depth 
of interest, the warmth of admiring transport and ador¬ 
ing gratitude, with which the contemplation of this sub¬ 
ject inspired the hearts of the New Testament writers.” 
This is the statement of Dr. Wardlaw; and I borrow his 
language in illustration of it. “The thought of the 
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love of Christ, and of the love of God in Christ, as dis¬ 
played in the humiliation and sufferings of the Saviour/ 
sets their hearts on fire. The very mention of it fills 
them ‘ with joy unspeakable, and full of glory.' What 
shall we then say to these things? ‘If God be for us, 
who can be against us?’” (Rom. viii. 31-39.) You will 
recollect the whole of this most animated passage. 
“ Whence,” says Dr. Wardlaw, “ these glowing trans¬ 
ports? Whence this celestial elevation of spirit? Why 
does the thought of ‘Christ crucified’ animate-the souls 
of these writers with such exulting triumph, and bind 
them to their Saviour and tlieir Lord with such fervent 
and resolute attachment? Take away the view of his 
condescension and grace, apparent in his assuming our 
nature, to suffer and die for the redemption of the lost, 
and such transports become mere passion, without rea¬ 
son. But admit this view, and all is natural; the cause 
is adequate to the effect; the effect fully justified by the 
transcendent grandeur of the cause.” 

I-would only state, in addition to what has been thus 
ably said by the Doctor, that I know of no way in 
which a Socinian can account for the language to which 
we have referred, but by asserting that they were mis¬ 
taken in the views they had formed of his character. 
He may, indeed, allege that they anticipated all the igno¬ 
rance and folly and superstition of the orthodox of the 
present day, and believed their Lord to be a Divine 
person, when he was only a man like themselyes. I 
will say nothing at present of the impiety of this suppo¬ 
sition; but will merely request you to reflect upon the 
absurdity of conceiving that the primitive Christians, 
after the effusion of the Spirit on the day of Pentecost, 
which was to lead them into all the truth,—those very 
individuals who had the gift of discerning spirits, who 

d 2 
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understood all mysteries and all knowledge, could be 
■'mistaken on a point of such vital importance as the 
person of their Master. 

Fifthly .—A fifth presumptive argument in support 
of the Deity of Christ is taken from the account given 
in the New Testament of the exaltation of Jesus to the 
right hand of God. This exaltation is represented as 
the consequence and the reward of his finished work. 
“ Now,” says Dr. Wardlaw, in an unanswerable strain 
of argument, “ if Jesus Christ was a mere human pro¬ 
phet, who was sent to teach the will of God, and who 
fell a martyr to the truth, why this strange distinc¬ 
tion? Why is this prophet singled out, and invested 
with glory above the highest archangel, and with all 
power and authority in* heaven and on earth? That 
he might be superior, even eminently superior, although 
a mere man, to other prophets and servants of Jehovah, 
we can very readily conceive. But is not the height of 
glory, on this supposition, out of all proportion to the 
superiority of the service? Do we riot feel as if Isaiah 
and Peter and Paul were kept too low? They thought 
not so. They felt not so. But why? Because they 
viewed Him who was the great subject of their predictions, 
and of their testimony, as in personal dignity, and in 
important commission, infinitely their superior,—one to 
whose condescension and grace they were themselves in¬ 
finitely indebted, and whom they considered it as their 
highest honour to serve and to celebrate.” The follow¬ 
ing words assign the true cause of the height of glory 
and honour to which he was raised. “ Who, being in 
the form of God, thought it not robbery to be equal 
with God: but made himself of no reputation, and took 
upon him the. form of a servant, and was made in the- 
likeness of men: and being found in fashion as a man, 
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lie humbled himself, and became obedient unto death, 
even the death of the cross. Wh'erefore God also hath 
highly exalted him, and given him a name which is 
above every name: that at the name of Jesus eveiy knee 
should bow, of things in heaven, and things in earth, 
and things under the earth; and that every tongue 
should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of 
God the Father.” (Phil. ii. 6-11.) “ Here,” adds the 

Doctor, “ is the genuine reason, plainly and explicitly 
stated; and here all is proportion and propriety. It is 
right that he who stooped so low, should be raised so 
high; that he who thus humbled himself, should be thus 
exalted.” . 

Sixthly .—The last of the presumptive arguments in 
support of the Deity of Christ may be taken from the 
high claims of Jesus on the love and obedience of his 
followers. 

“ To all the prophets of God,” says Dr. Wardlaw, 
“ the commissioned ambassadors of heaven, we certainly 
ought to feel a warm and grateful attachment. But 
what mere human prophet ever addressed the people 
to #hom he was sent in such terms as the following? 
4 He that loveth father or mother more than me is not 
worthy of me: and he that loveth son or daughter more 
than me is not worthy of me. And he that taketh not 
his cross, and fbllowcth after me, is not worthy of mej 
4 If any man come to me, and hate not his father, and 
mother, and wife, and children, and brethren, and sis¬ 
ters, yea, and his own life also,’he cannot be my disci¬ 
ple.’* Who is this,” adds our "author, 44 who advances 
claims so high, on the love and service and obedience of 
his hearers? who is not afraid of dividing their hearts 
between himself and the Father who sent him? If the 
* Matt. X. 37, 38j Luke xiv. 26; John xii. 26. 
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speaker was indeed what we affirm him to have been, 
the language is suitable to the person.” “ But if he 
was a human prophet merely, every feeling of fitness 
and propriety is outraged. The language has no pa¬ 
rallel in the history of prophetic commissions. The 
expressions are totally destitute of reason, if he was a 
mere human prophet. The obligation to such supreme 
love, with all its various expressions, we find it impos¬ 
sible, on this supposition, to bring ourselves to feel; 
either on account of what he is, or of what he has done. 
We must qualify the language, — we must dilute its 
strength and pungency to such a degree as to render it 
a most unnatural vehicle of the sentiment .it was in¬ 
tended to express, before we bring it at all within the 
bounds of moderation and propriety. But view Jesus 
Christ as Immanuel, God with us, the atoning Redeemer 
of a lost world, and all is as it ought to be. The 
strongest terms that can be selected are not, then ; too 
strong to express his claims on our attachment—his 
title to the entire..surrender of our hearts and powers to 
his service; nor is eternity itself too long to celebrate his 
praise. The contemplation of what he is, and of What 
he has done, disposes us, with all the ardour of a grateful 
and adoring heart, to join in the song of heaven,—a 
song, indeed, in which all creation is represented as 
joining. ‘ Blessing, and honour, and glory, and power, 
be unto him that sitteth upon the throne, and unto the 
Lamb for ever and ever. Amen.’ ” 

§ 5. These are what I have called the presumptive 
arguments in support of the Deity of Christ, because 
that important doctrine is not asserted in them; nor is 
it so directly inferred from them, as from those passages 
which ascribe the incommunicable attributes of Deity 
to him. I am disposed, nevertheless, to attach great 
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importance to them—greater than, I believe, is usually 
awarded to them. They are in some sense similar to 
those incidental proofs of* the authenticity and genuine¬ 
ness of the New Testament which are so ably adduced 
by* Paley, in his Horae Paulina. They are in perfect 
keeping with the direct proofs of this doctrine, which 
remain to be adduced, and cannot, I think, be explained 
without the admission of it. At the same time, they 
are so abundant that the adversaries of Divine truth 
must silence a considerable part of the inspired volume 
before they can accomplish their object. Socinians have 
made many attempts to nibble away those texts which 
directly assert the Divinity of the Saviour; but till they 
can, not only do this, but expunge from the book of God 
that numerous class of passages to which we have re¬ 
ferred this morning, they will accomplish next to nothing 
after all. 



LECTURE III. 


THE REDEEMER OF MAN—IIIS DIVINITY. 


Direct arguments in support of the proper Deity of Christ—the names of 
God applied to him:—the name God, John i. 1:—examination of 
the attempts to set aside the testimony of this passage:—the argu¬ 
ment derived from Ilom. ix. 5:—correctness of the received render¬ 
ing:—the address of Thomas, “ My Lord and my God,” John xx. 
28:—“Thy throne, 0 God,” Heb. i. 8:—the orthodox view of the 
last passage reasonable:—“true God,” 1 John v. 20. 


DIVINE NAMES APPLIED TO CHRIST. 

§ 1. We proceed to consider the direct arguments 
in support of the true and proper Deity of the Lord 
Jesus Christ. These are derived from the ascription of 
the names—the perfections—the works—and the wor¬ 
ship, which belong to the true God, to him. This you 
will immediately see is the common order in which the 
proof of the Divinity of Christ, *with which the sacred 
volume supplies us, is arranged. It might have been 
possible, perhaps, to adopt another mode of arrange¬ 
ment, bearing upon it the appearance of greater novelty. 
I have not, however, been able to fix upon any other 
sp well adapted to bring the subject in all its bearings 
before us; and therefore I shall follow the multitude. 
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Our first class of proofs is found in those passages 
where the names of God are applied to Jfsus Christ, If 
there are cases in which such names are attributed to 
the Saviour, and that manifestly not in the subordinate 
sense in which some of them at least are at times used, 
the conclusion is irresistible that he must be God. 
Amongst these names, we mention that of God,, as the 
first in order and importance. In the following pas¬ 
sages, we contend that the name God, in the absolute 
and unqualified sense of the term, is applied to him. 

§ 2. John i. 1: “ In the beginning was the Word, 
and the Word was with Cod, and the Word was God.” 
At the first view of the passage, we might suppose—so 
decided an attestation does it, appear' to bear to the 
Divinity of the Saviour—that it would be impossible 
for any degree of ingenuity to neutralize its testimony. 
Attempts, however, have been made to do this; the per¬ 
fect fallacy of which we must endeavour to point out. 
It, is not pretended, I believe, that the passage in ques¬ 
tion is an interpolation. Our antagonists, indeed, are 
much addicted to the practice of throwing overboard 
a sturdy text, when they cannot silence its testimony; 
but the words before us are permitted to remain.. There 
are two or three methods, however, by which they aim 
to rescue-themselves from the obligation which this pas¬ 
sage lays upon them to receive the doctrine of the true 
and proper Deity of Christ. The term logos [Xoyov] 
it has been pretended does not. mean a person, and of 
course does not prove the Divinity of the second person 
of the Trinity, but an attribute; or abstract quality per¬ 
sonified. We answer— 

§ 3. First,-— that this gloss is at yariance with the 
whole context. “ The \ 070 s was made flesh, and dwelt 
among us, (and we beheld his glory, the glory as of the 
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only begotten of the Father,) full of grace and truth.” 
How could this jse said of an attribute? What can we 
understand by a perfection becoming flesh, and dwelling 
among us, and appearing in the glory of the Father, 
“full of grace and truth?” It can be nothing but the 
figure called nonsense, if the words are not to‘be lite¬ 
rally understood. The terms employed by the sacred 
penman will not apply to an attribute, without absurdity; 
and that they were intended to apply to a person, the 
following verses (even the person of Jesus of Nazareth) 
place beyond all doubt. “John bare witness of him,” (of 
whom? of this Aoyov who was’matle flesh,) “and cried, 
saying, This is he of whom I spake, lie tfiat cometh after 
me is preferred before me, for he was before me. And 
of liis fulness” (the reference is still the same, still to the 
Adyos,) “have all we received, and grace for grace.” And 
the next verse states in plain terms to whom the refer¬ 
ence is made. We have received grace from him; for 
he adds, “the law was given by Moses, but grace and 
truth came by Jesus Christ.” The application of the 
title to Christ is also placed beyond all controversy, as 
it has been well observed, by the use of it elsewhere, in 
the writings of this same apostle. He thus commences 
his First Epistle: “ That which was from the beginning, 
which we have heard, which we have seen with our 
eyes, which we have looked upon, and our hands have 
handled of the Word of life.” Is it possible to deny that 
lie referred here to Christ?- and the similarity between 
the opening of the Epistle, and the introduction to the 
Gospel, is so striking as to leave no doubt, in any con¬ 
siderate and candid mind, Avliether the Word in the 
latter means the .same person with the Word of life in 
the former. 

v Secondly .—I observe the gloss is not only at utter 
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variance with the context, but with # the whole strain 
of Scripture; which, though it sometimes declares that 
God is an attribute, never, unless here, asserts that an 
attribute is God. We find it said that “God is. light,” 
and that “God is love;” and the phraseology may be re¬ 
garded as a natural and an expressive mode of affirming 
his full and perfect possession of infinite wisdom, and 
holiness, and goodness. But it is not said, on the other 
hand, that light is God, or that love is God; the lan¬ 
guage would be forced and unnatural, not to say impious. 
This method of silencing this passage being found un¬ 
tenable, Socinians have proposed others. Mr. Cappe 
translates the clause, “ God was the Word,” admitting 
that the Word means Christ, and paraphrases it thus: 
“Jesus Christ was so fully instructed and qualified and 
authorized for the errand upon which God sent him, 
that it was not so properly he that spake to men, as 
God that spake to them, by him.” Upon this paraphrase 
it may be observed— 

1 . That it violates a rule of Greek construction. 
The words are o Aoyo? yv ■npo'i rov Beoc, kcu Bed? yv 6 
Adyor. That rule is as follows,—In the Greek language 
the subject of a proposition is distinguished from its 
predicate, by prefixing the article to the subject, and 
giving no article to the predicate. In Mr. Cappe’s ren¬ 
dering, God (Bed?) is made the subject, and Aoyor the 
predicate. In our version, this is reversed,— Aoyos is the 
subject; and as Bed? is destitute of the article, and Aoyos 
possesses it, our rendering is in harmony with the rule 
of construction, and Mr. Cappe’s at variance with it. 
The following examples may bfe appealed to in •support 
of the rule. Herodotus says, y yp.epa eyevero»<r(pl 
pa X 6pevoi<n —“ The day was turned into night before they 
had done fghting.” Here it is only by'means of the 
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article that we knjw this to be the meaning. Take from 
rjfxepa the article, and prefix it to and the sense 
will be inverted; it will be then the night was turned 
into day,— a rendering equivalent with Mr. Cappe’s 
God was the Word. The following instances from the 
New Testament support the rule. John iv. 24: “ God 
is a Spirit.” Here God is manifestly the subject, and 
Spirit the predicate; the former therefore should have 
the article. ' Accordingly we read, irvevfia 6 0eo? ; pre¬ 
cisely in the case before us, 0eoy o Aoyos. Vide also 
John xvii. 10; Luke xv. 31. We observe— 

2. That admitting the translation, the sense of this 
paragraph could never be drawn out of the words by 
any process of honest grammatical interpretation. A 
fair paraphrase is an expansion and explication of a 
meaning, which is first shown to be in the sentence 
paraphrased; but here a meaning is arbitrarily put 
upon the words—a meaning not deduced from any con¬ 
struction of the words themselves, but drawn from the 
writer’s previous hypothesis. Driven from this hold, 
our opponents flee to another. Mr. Belsham tells us 
that the passage should be rendered, “ The Word was a 
God;” and that the term God is to be understood in an 
inferior and accommodated signification. Mr. Belsham 
grounds his opinion on the absence of the article from 
the term God. The word is therefore, he affirms, used 
indefinitely and loosely: the expression does not mean 
that he was the supreme God, but a God in the sense 
in which magistrates and Divine messengers are called 
Gods. On this we observe— 

1 st, •*— that the absence of the article is in strict 
harmony with the principles of Greek construction, as 
we have already seen, which require the article to be 
attached to the subject, and not to the predicate. It is 
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impossible, therefore, to infer from the fact, that 0eo? is 
destitute of the article, that it is to be understood in an 
indefinite and secondary sense. But I observe— 

2 dly ,—that this cannot be inferred from the absence 
of the article, because the word 0eo? stands without 
the article in various places in this very chapter, where 
it. must be understood in its highest sense. “There 
was a man sent from God” (verse 6); and “As many 
us received him, to them gave he power to become the 
sons of God” (verse 12): “No man hath seen God at 
any time” (verse 18). In all these instances, the word 
God is evidently used in its primary and unqualified 
signification ; yet in no one of these is it accompanied 
with the article. Why then, we .ask, does not Mr. Bel- 
sham render these passages, “A man was sent from a 
God;” “ to them gave he power to become the sons of a 
God;” “who were born of a God?” Or why does he 
render the words before us “The Word was a God?” 
We require consistency in our opponents. 

3 rdly. —We observe that, though the term God is 
sometimes used in an inferior and subordinate sense, it 
cannot be so used here, for the following reasons. 

(First .):—“On a comparison of those instances with 
the one‘before us, every one must perceive a palpable 
difference. In all of these,” continues Dr. Smith, “either 
by a strong antithesis in the connection, or by some other 
equally marked circumstance, the figurative application 
is so very manifest that the most careless or perverse 
reader cannot fail to be impressed with it.” * 

(Secondly.) —“This use of the word is evidently de¬ 
clined by the writers of the New Testament. The few 
places in which an apparent instance occurs have either 

* Dr. Pye Smith’s Scripture Testimony , vol. iii., p. 87, Third Edition; 
vol. ii., pp. 226, 227, Fourth Edition. 
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a reference to the passages in the Old Testament, or 
they allude to heathen opinions. Vide John x. 34, 35; 
1 Cor. viii. 5; 2 Thess. ii. 4. But if, in the passage 
before us, the term God—standing as it does in the 
most unguarded, unrestrained, and absolute manner— 
be taken in the infinitely inferior sense, it would be 
reasonable to expect the same phraseology, in the same 
naked manner, to occur, as the current and ordinary 
style of the New Testament writers.” * 

(Thirdly .)—It appears incredible that, if the evan¬ 
gelist had merely intended to intimate the prophetical 
office of Christ, and the power and authority with which 
he was invested, he should have adopted phraseology 
which by no means naturally conveys that idea, and 
was peculiarly obnoxious to dangerous misapprehension. 
If Jesus Christ, be not God, in the proper sense of the 
term, the language we are considering is calculated to 
mislead; to the Jew it would be offensive, and to the 
Gentile it would appear as plainly harmonizing with his 
accustomed polytheism. Is it conceivable, I ask, that 
in a book—an inspired book—of which it is one of the 
leading designs to assert and establish the existence, 
dominion, and worship of one God, in opposition to all 
idols and idolatry, one of the writers, under the guid¬ 
ance of the Spirit of God, should begin his portion of it 
with the very language of paganism—with language so 
favourable, in the first impression which it necessarily 
makes upon the mind, to the notion of a supreme and 
subordinate deities? 

There is yet another Socinian gloss upon these 
words, which remains to be noticed before we pass 
altogether from this passage. It-is hinted at by the 
editors of the Improved Version of the New Testament, 

* Vide ut supra. 
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i.e. the Unitarian version; though they translate the 
words, “The \oy6t was a God,” i. e. in a subordinate sense. 
The gloss is this. Jesus Christ was not himself truly 
God, but he was a God,—he was in the room of God, 
the representative of God to mankind. The Socinian 
editors refer us to the first verse of the seventh chapter 
of Exodus, in which Moses is declared to.be a God to 
Pharoah; i. e., as the expression is explained in the 
fourth chapter, verse 16, instead of God—the relation 
in which Mose* stood to Aaron. “ But is this expres¬ 
sion, I ask,” says Dr. Wardlaw, “in which a person, 
acknowledged on all hands to have been a mere human 
prophet, is spoken of, in* an address by Jehovah him¬ 
self, as made or appointed God, to a particular indivi¬ 
dual, on a particular occasion, and for a specific design, 
to be considered as parallel to the one befoye us, in 
which, without the application of a single restrictive 
term, and without the smallest trait that should lead to 
the idea of' representation or vicegerency, it is simply 
affirmed that the Word was God? For .my own part, I 
can hardly bring myself to conceive how any one can 
assert the parallelism of the two cases, who is not search¬ 
ing for support, which he finds extremely scanty - ,"-to a 
preconceived and favourite opinion.” 

§ 4. The second of those passages in which the name 
of God, in the proper sense of the term, is applied to 
Christ, and to which 1 shall call your attention, is 
Korn. ix. 5: “ Of whom as concerning the flesh Christ 
came, who is over all , God blessed for ever ."— Shv 6 
Xpioros to Kara aapKa. 6 wu em ntavrusv 0eor evXoyvyros 
eh Tom ala has. 

This passage, as well as the last, our opponents 
are constrained to admit to be genuine; and in the 
Correct reading of it, there is the full consent of manu- 
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scripts, versions, and Fathers. All the ancient versions, 
as well as all the manuscripts, support, according to the 
testimony of Mill, the present reading; and Griesbach 
does not propose any various reading. It is quoted by the 
Fathers, both before and after the Council of Nice, as a 
clear proof of the proper Deity of Christ; and there does 
not appear the least ground for thinking that the text was 
ever read in any other manner. We may therefore argue 
from the'words as they stand; and the only question is, 
What is the true interpretation of them ?. 

Now with respect to the received translation of the 
passage—a rendering which, if it be correct, teaches the 
doctrine of the Divinity of Christ in terms so plain and 
decisive, that if there were not another text in the'whole 
Bible on the subject, it ought to settle our opinions,— 
with respect to this rendering, let it be observed that 
its grammatical accuracy has never been called in 
question. Nay, it is expressly admitted by Dr. Clarke 
to be the most obvious translation of the words. All I 
believe that has ever been said with reference to them by 
the opposers of our Lord’s Divinity is, that they will 
bear a different sense; and therefore they give them a 
different sense,—thus rendering, not according to the 
most obvious signification of thp words, but in con¬ 
formity with their preconceived notions. In addition to 
the received translation, Dr. Clarke suggests the two fol¬ 
lowing as capable of being extracted from this passage, 
by altering the punctuation. If the stop be placed at 
Kara oapica, the whole may be rendered “ as concerning’ 
the flesh Christ came. God, who is over all, be blessed 
for ever.” If at Travrwv, “ of whom as concerning the flesh 
Christ came, who is over all. God be blessed for ever.” 

§ 5. In support of the received translation,, your 
attention is required to the following remarks. 
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The first respects the clause to Karaoapica. It is evi- # 
dently a limiting clause. As the last and most illustrious 
of the privileges enjoyed by the Jews,' he mentions the 
relation of the Messiah to them. The Christ descended 
from them. He thinks it necessary to add, however, to 
vara oapita — secundum id quod pertinet ad capnem ,— 
clearly a clause of limitation, which necessarily implies 
that there were circumstances pertaining to the Christ, 
in respect of which he did not descend from the Israel¬ 
ites ; and which leads us to look forwards to the remain¬ 
ing part of the sentence for the other member of the 
antithesis, which member, however, cannot be found, if 
the period be placed at aapKa. The second remark is, 
that 6 wi/, being a relative expression, must refer to the 
foregoing nouxi as the subject, while that which follows 
is the predicate, except in cases where there' is no pre¬ 
ceding nominative, but the article contains the predicate, 
and becomes in effect a pronoun, as Matt. xii. 30: 'O pt) 
wv per’ ipov, “ He who is not with me,” &e. 'O wv, from 
the nature of the expression being relative, is connected 
with 6 X/j«rr<K: so that the stop, as proposed by Dr. 
Clarke and the editors of the Improved Version, must 
not be placed at <ra>a; it would be forcibly separating 
the relative and antecedent. ‘ 1 e 

The third remark is, that the received rendering, "by 
referring the last clause to Xp«rr<k, supplies us with the 
very-antithesis to rd Kara <mp/ra, which, as it was stated 
a little while ago, we want. The former clause is evi¬ 
dently incomplete. As it respects the flesh, Christ de- 
scended.from the Jews. The words clearly imply that 
. „ SU8tamed another character; but they give .us no 
information with reference to it. Now if the received 
rendering be retained, we have this information, but not 
otherwise. He descended from the patriarchs as it 

VOL. tl. 
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,regards the flesh; but he was at the sarfie time God over 
all, blessed for evermore. 

The last remark is, that the complete description 
which the apostle gives of 6 Xpicrros, according to our 
translation, is perfectly agreeable to the general scope of 
his discourse in this place. He wishes to magnify the 
honours of his nation: he has enumerated many of their 
privileges; and he concludes by crowning all of them 
with the mention of this, that he who is God over all, 
when he assumed the human form, took a body from the 
seed of Abraham. 

The evidence supplied by these considerations, in 
favour of the received translation, is confirmed by attend¬ 
ing to the consequences which result from adopting either 
of the other two renderings. By putting a stop at Kara 
ffapica, the information concerning o Xpurros is incomplete. 
Then is introduced most abruptly a doxology to God the 
Father; and the form of expression in this doxology is 
not classical.* If we put a stop at 7rdvru>v, the informa¬ 
tion concerning ,6 Xpurrds is more complete, and 6 wv is 
referred tb a preceding nominative: but still there is an 
abrupt introduction of a doxology to a person who had 
not bgen mentioned in the preceding clause; and there 
is # a barrenness in the word Oeo?, which, in this situation, 
requires to be clothed with an article, o 0eos evXoyyros. 
It is further to be added, that the earliest Christian 
writers who quote this passage appear, by the course of 
the. argument, to understand it as a plain declaration 
that Christ is God over all, blessed fof ever. It is so ren¬ 
dered in the most ancient versions, and the possibility of 
another interpretation was not suggested till the six¬ 
teenth century. If the apostle then did not mean to 
give these titles to Christ, he employs a form' of expres- 
Middloton on the Greek Article, p. 434, Second Edition. 
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sion in which the natural grammatical construction of 
the words misled the whole Christian church for fifteen 
hundred years. If he did mean to give them to Christ, 
then not only is he called God, but the name has such 
accompaniments that it must be understood in its most 
exalted sense. Of him it is said, o wv eti irdtn-oov 0eos; 
as it is said of the Father (Ephes. iv. 6), eh 0eo? teal trarr/p 
■nam-wv, 6 cm vavrwv. To him is ascribed the title ev\o- 
y»/Toy, which is used in the Old Testament as the name 
of the Most High, and which was employed by the whole 
congregation of the Jews in their adoration of the God 
of Israel (1 Chron. xxix. 10), EvXoyrp-ot; et*K vpie 0e<k 
’lopayX. We can place no reliance upon the language of 
Scripture, if there be an inferiority of nature in a being 
so designated. Arid the very purport of the expressions 
here used seems to be, to teach us that every notion 
Avhich can be conceived to be implied under the name 
God, belongs to the Son as well as to the Father. 

§ 6. The third passage I would mention, in which 
the name of God is applied to Christ? is John xx. 28. 
“ Thomas answered and said to him, My Lord and my 
God.” — 'O Kvpio? fiov teal 6 0€os p,ov. If the term God 
here be applied to Christ, and in the highest sense, 
Christ must be God. This it will therefore be necessary 
to prove. 

Three distinct methods have been resorted to, to 
neutralize the testimony of this passage. It has been 
said in effect— 

First ,—that the words were not addressed specifically 
to any one, and so cannot prove the dignity of the Son. 
That, in short, they were an exclamation of surprise 
which broke from Thomas unguardedly, under the influ¬ 
ence of the feelings of the moment. I shall say nothing 
with reference to this gloss. It is useless to argue with 

E 2 
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men who will rather convict Thomas of profanity than 
admit the Divinity of the Saviour. 

Secondly. —It has been alleged that the words were a 
direct address to God the Father, and so do not prove 
the. Divinity of the Son. “ The passage,” says Mr. Bel- 
sham, “ is a sudden exclamation of astonishment and joy; 
as if he had said, ‘ My Lord and my God,’ referring to the 
Father, ‘how great is thy power!’ or, ‘My Lord, and 
my God has done this.’ ” Against this allegation the fol¬ 
lowing objections lie. 

1. “Had such been the intention of the words, it is 
very extraordinary that they should have been left in 
a state of defect so objectionable and dangerous. Two 
additional words would have filled up the sentence, and 
precluded all mistake.” 

2. “ The connected clauses, ‘ Thomas answered , and 
said to him,’ do not agree with this interpretation, but 
in their proper and manifest construction limit the suc¬ 
ceeding word's as addressed to Jesus Christ.” * 

Thirdly. —It has been contended that the word God, 
if it must' be understood as applied to Christ, is to be 
taken in the secondary and subordinate sense.-. “If, 
then,” says Mr. Belsham, “the words must be taken as 
an address to Christ, the apostle’s meaning seems to be 
as if he had said, ‘ Convinced of the truth of thy resurrec¬ 
tion, I acknowledge thee as my Master, and submit to 
thee as my God, as a prophet coming with Divine cre¬ 
dentials, and supported by Divine authority.’ ” Such 
also is the view of Dr. Carpenter. “The words of 
Thomas,” says Mr. Ya.tes,‘ “ are a confession that Jesus 
was his Lord, and his God. But it is needless to dis¬ 
pute that, when Thomas addressed Jesus as his Lord or 
Master, and his God, he might mean only that Jesus 

* Scripture Testimony, vol. ii., p. 265. 
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was his inspired instructor in matters of religion.” ’That 
the Scriptures do use the term God at times in an infe¬ 
rior sense is admitted; but no undoubted instance of 
this kind can be found at all parallel to this. There is 
here, to borrow partly the words of an excellent writer, 
“ a weighty brevity, an unhesitating comprehension, an 
unchecked emphasis,” which would irresistibly direct us 
to take the terms in their full measure of signification,— 
“My Lord, and my God.” “Let the serious inquirer 
further observe, that the combination of the two sacred 
names forms the strongest representation of Divine 
Majesty of which the language is capable. Let him 
also reflect on the word of appropriation, l My Lord,’ 
l My God;’ and duly ponder, whether it does not imply 
the submission of soul, the dedication of religious feel¬ 
ing, which amount to a real homage of adoration. 
Let him consider, whether he can think it probable, or 
rationally possible, that any Egyptian or Israelite could 
have been led, by the Scripture declarations adverted 
to, ever to accost Moses, or one of the princes of the 
people, in any circumstances, with the solemn address, 
‘ My Lord, and my God.’ ” * 

§ 7. The next instance in which the term God is 
applied to Christ occurs in Heb. i. 8: Ilpds Be tov vlov, 'O 
Opovos <tov, 6 Qeos, els tov atwva too alwvos. “ But unto 
the Son [he saitli], Thy throne, 0 God, is for ever and 
ever.” There is no dispute here with respect to the 
canonical authority of this passage. Our remarks may, 
therefore, be confined to its proper rendering and inter¬ 
pretation. To deprive us of the testimony of this text in 
support of the Divinity of Christ, two prominent methods 
have been adopted by Socinians. Some of them contend 

* Scripture Testimony, vol. ii., pp. 269, 270; Fourth Edition, vol. ii., 
p« 57* 
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that o 0cov does not refer to the Son, -but the Father, and 
consequently that it cannot prove the Divinity of the 
Son ; while others, conceding that the reference is to 
Christ, maintain that the word is to be understood in 
its inferior sense, as signifying that he was a person 
authorized, commissioned, and inspired to declare the 
will of God to mankind. 

The former maintain that 6 0e<>9 is to be considered 
as of the nominative case, and not the vocative, accord¬ 
ing to our translation; and accordingly translate the 
phrase “God is thy throne for ever and ever,” i. e., accord¬ 
ing to their interpretation, the support of thy throne. 
The pretext for this gloss is, that what according to the 
Ordinary declension of Greek nouns might appear the 
proper vocative, <« 0ee, is not used,—but, as we have seen, 
6 -0609. This, however, is a mere pretext. The vocative 
Gee, as Dr. Smith observes, is of extremely rare occur¬ 
rence in the New Testament and the Septuagint; its 
place being almost uniformly supplied by 6 0eo9, accord¬ 
ing to the idiom, of the Attic, the common Greek, and 
the Alexandrian.*. In the Book of Psalms there is 
only one instance of 0ee; though the invocation, 0 God, 
occurs in cases almost innumerable. In the New Tes¬ 
tament, it only occurs in Matt, xxvii. 46. “ There is 

not therefore,” as Dr. Smith states, “the shadow of a 
reason for preferring the Unitarian construction and 
rendering on the ground of grammatical propriety.” 
This language is, however, too weak. We may surely 
add, that we have all but certain evidence that 6 Beds is 
the vocative ; and if so, Christ is undoubtedly said to 
be God. This indeed is so manifest, that although the 
rendering “God is thy throne ” is retained in the Improved 
Version, Dr. Carpenter now admits that the idiom of 
* Vol. i., p. 314, Third Edition.* 
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the Greek forbids us thus to translate the passage; and 
Mr. Yates says the want of a parallel form of expression 
to “God is thy throne ” inclines him to prefer the common 
translation,-—“ Thy throne, 0 God, is for ever and ever.” 
To this, it may be added that Wetstein, whose Socinian 
propensities are very apparent, admits that o Geos is 
here the vocative, and that the writer has called Christ 
by the name of God. 

§ 8. The propriety of the common rendering is not, 
however, merely evinced by the grammatical construc¬ 
tion of the passage; it is itself more rational, and agrees 
more entirely with the scope and design of the chapter 
where it is found than the conflicting translation. 

'1. It is more rational. The Socinian rendering of 
the passage carries in it its own refutation. It supposes 
a metaphor, where there is nothing to induce a suspicion 
that the language is figurative; for “God is thy throne”* 
can only be interpreted to mean “God is the support of 
thy throne.” And the metaphor necessarily implied in 
it has been justly pronounced harsh, and repugnant to* 
good taste and piety. “God is often denominated a 
rock, a tower, a fortress, a shield, a refuge. But in. 
all these metaphors there is an obvious superiority in 
strength and dignity preserved to the Divine Being. 
The reader immediately associates with these expres¬ 
sions the ideas of power and grandeur in a protecting 
Being, and of his pre-eminence above the objects pro¬ 
tected. But it is the reverse in the case brought before 
us. A throne derives its dignity from the character 
and dominion of the sovereign who sits upon it. To 
call the Internal Majesty the throne of a creature ” jseems 
little suitable to the “ reverence which is ever to be 
maintained towards Him, and which is one of the most" 
distinguishing characters of the Scripture style.” 
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2. It agrees with the scope and design of the chap¬ 
ter where it is found, which is to assert and prove the 
exalted dignity of Him who is the subject of it, who is 
the brightness of the Father’s glory, and the express 
image of his person. “ Now ‘God is thy throne,’ ” says 
Dr.Wardlaw, “in the sense attached to the expression” 
by Socinians, “conveys nothing in the least degree pe¬ 
culiar; for God is the stability of all thrones.” He is 
so of the thrones of the angels, with whom Jesus is in. 
the context compared. How then are we to imagine, 
that for the express purpose of proving the superiority 
of Christ to angels, the writer should, with formality 
and emphasis, mention a circumstance in which there is 
no peculiarity whatever, but which he might w.ith equal 
propriety and truth have affirmed of angels, or even of 
earthly princes, as of Christ? 

The second class, conceding that the reference is to 
Christ, contend that the word God is here to be under¬ 
stood in the inferior sense. Mr. Yates says, “We have 
only need to read the whole connection to be convinced 
that this is the caseand, after introducing it, adds, as 
if the question were to settle the business, “ Can the all¬ 
perfect Jehovah be anointed?” We answer, that one of 
the subsistents of the adorable Trinity, uniting himself 
with human nature to accomplish the great work of 
mediation, not only may, but must be anointed, or con¬ 
secrated to that office; and with reference to the gloss 
itself, it is obvious that there is nothing but the necessi¬ 
ties of a system to be brought forwards in its support. 
To me, it is inconceivable that that great Being, who is 
so jealous of his own honour, who will not give his 


glory unto another, should have addressed the Son in 
: $firms so directly adapted to lead to idolatry, if the Sou 
4 Sk 1 been a mere man like ourselves. 
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§ 9. The next instance we mention in which the 
name God is applied to Christ occurs in 1 John v. 20: 
outo 9 iarw 6 a\i]0ivos 0eo?, kvu ») alwvios. There is no 
dispute concerning the genuineness of this passage, nor 
concerning its correct reading ; nor is there any differ¬ 
ence of rendering proposed by our opponents, but with 
reference to one word. The preposition cy, which occurs 
twice in the whole passage, with only two intervening 
words, is translated differently in the Improved Version, 
—“we are in (tV) him that is true, even in (ev) his Son 
Jesus Christ;” the latter iv they render through. The 
alteration is altogether unwarranted; but it does not ma¬ 
terially affect the arguments on either side. The main 
point of contention is, whether the detnonstrative pro¬ 
noun, ov tos, refers to the immediate antecedent, “ Jesus 
Christ,” or to the remote one, “him that is true.” The 
Litter is maintained by Socinians; and this is the method 
adopted by them to neutralize the testimony of this 
important passage. In support of this latter inter- 
pix:tation, it is stated that the pronoun does not always 
refer to the nearest antecedent,—a point which is readily 
conceded. We say, however, in reply, that the ordinary 
and fair construction of the demonstrative is with the 
nearest antecedent noun,—a rule from which we are not 
at liberty to depart without evident necessity ; or when 
the immediate antecedent holds no prominent place in 
tlie sentence, but is introduced only incidentally, the 
remote being obviously the chief subject, having the 
entire or greatly preponderating emphasis in the mind 
of the writer. . Are our opponents justified, on either of 
these grounds, in asserting that the reference of OVTQS is 
to “ him that is true ?” Does the immediate antecedent, 
“ Jesus Christ,” hold a subordinate place in the sentence? 
On the contrary, he is the first and last in- that part of 
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the verse which precedes the words we are now con¬ 
sidering. Is there any necessity for refusing the de¬ 
monstrative to the remote antecedent? “Yes,” says 
Mr. Yates, with unblushing effrontery, “a person not 
previously instructed in the doctrines of Trinitarianism 
would at the first glance perceive this sentiment to be 
so false and absurd, that he would immediately refer the 
pronoun to the more remote antecedent, forming an 
instantaneous judgment that .the apostle did not intend 
to represent Jesus Christ as the true God.” This lan¬ 
guage of Yates deserves the most indignant reprobation. 
It is manifestly an interpretation of Scripture by pre¬ 
viously formed opinions. It either flies in the face of 
grammar, or it begs the very question in dispute; for 
there is no alleged necessity for going to the remote 
antecedent, but the assumed impossibility that Christ 
can be God. 

It has been said, indeed, that since the Father is 
designated by the epithet “true,” in the former part^of 
the verse, it is but reasonable to regard him as intended 
by the phrase “the true God” in the latter clause. 
There can be no force in this to the mind of any man, 
unless he imagines that, because the Father is the true 
God, Jesus Christ cannot be so also, which is to take for 
granted the very point in dispute. 

• The reasons, however, for the application of the 
clause, “ the true God, and eternal life,” to Christ, rest 
not merely upon the grammar of the passage. For— 

1. We ask, What reason can be assigned for this 
assertion, supposing that it refers to the Father? We 
do not make an affirmation when it is most obviously 
uncalled for. Such, we think, is the case here, according 
to the Socinian view of the passage. “ Could it,” says 
I)r. Wardlaw, “ever have entered into the imagination- 
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of any reader that in the sentence, ‘ we are in him that 
is true, in his Son Jesus Christ,’ * the apostle could mean 
by ‘him that is true’ any one else than the true'God? 
Is it very likely, think you, that after speaking of ‘him 
that is true ’ in a connection where Jesus Christ is 
represented as his Son, he would feel it necessary to 
subjoin the explanation, ‘He that is true, is the true 
God?’ There.was, however, obvious propriety, not to- 
say necessity, after declaring that the Son of God has 
brought unto us the knowledge of ‘ him that is true,’ 
iii subjoining, ‘ This is the true God,’ i. e. the Son him¬ 
self, ‘ and eternal life.’ ” 

2. The Being intended by ovtov is described as “ the 
true God, and eternal life.” Now the designation, 
“the eternal life,” is never given to the Father, but is 
peculiar and appropriate to the Saviour. And it is 
’ especially worthy of notice, that this is the very title by 
which he is described at the commencement of this 
epyjtle, “ That which was from the beginning, which we 
have heard, which we have seen with opr eyes, which 
we have looked upon, and our hands have handled, of 
the Word of life ; for the life was manifested, and we 
have seen it, and bear witness, and shew unto you that 
eternal life, which was with the Father, and was mani¬ 
fested unto us.” “ This,” in the words before us, “ is the, 
true God, and eternal life.” Is not this, as it has been 
observed, as if the apostle had said, “ This is he of whom 
I spoke in the commencement of my letter; He is the 
life, the eternal life, whom I then mentioned as the 
grand subject of apostolic testimony ?” 

* [“-his Son.” Dr. Wardlaw, adopting the Soeinian ren¬ 

dering of the preposition iv (see beginning of this section), has “ through 
his Son,” feeling doubtless, that if there was any weight to be attached to 
it, his opponents must be defeated on their own ground.— Soeinian Contro- 
m-sg, Second Edition, p. 59.] 
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•3. The words .we are considering are immediately 
followed by an admonition against idolatry,— “Little 
children, keep yourselves from idols.” “ It is very 
unlikely,” says Dr. Watts, “ that the apostle John 
should conclude his epistle with so solemn a charge 
against idolatry, or the worshipping of that which is not 
God, and yet, in the foregoing verses, leave his expres¬ 
sion concerning the true God, so easily and so naturally 
to be interpreted concerning Jesus Christ, if he were 
not the true God.” No Socinian writer, I will venture 
to affirm, would have been so incautious : I dare not 
charge it upon the Spirit of God. . 
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THE REDEEMER OF MAN—IIIS DIVINITY. 

(CONTINUED.) 

The name God applied to the Messiah by Isaiah:—by Paul and Peter:— 
the name Jehovah applied to Christ:—the final instance of, ad¬ 
duced:—applied by Paul, in the Epistle to the Hebrews:—the 
Socinian interpretation of this shown to be fallacious :—Prepare the 
way of Jehovah, the cry of the wilderness, a proof of:— Jehovah 
ouk righteousness : — I)r.^Smith’s views of:—standing at the judg¬ 
ment-seat of Christ, a proof:—Adonai. 


§ 1. The next instance of the name God being 
applied to Christ to which we refer is taken from Isaiah 
vii. 14 ; ix. 6, 7 ; in connection with Matt. i. 22, 23. 
“Behold, a virgin shall conceive, and bear a son, and 
shall call his naftie Immanuel.” “ For unto us a child 
is born, unto us a son is given; and the government 
shall be upon his shoulder: and his name shall. be 
called Wonderful, Counseller, The mighty God, The 
everlasting Father, The Prince of Peace.” “ Now all 
this was done,” says an infallible commentator upon the 
language of Old Testament prophecy, “that it might be‘ 
fulfilled which was spoken of the Lord by the prophet, 
saying, Behold, a virgin shall be with child, and shall 
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^ + ■ 
bring forth a son,..and they shall call his name Emma¬ 
nuel, which being interpreted is, God with us.” 

I cannot now enter upon the controversy which 
has been agitated, even amongst evangelical divines, 
whether these words of the prophet which have been 
quoted had a primary, but inferior and partial reference 
to some proximate person and event,—but another, and 
a designed reference to some remoter circumstance, 
which, when it occurred, would be the real fulfilment, 
answering every feature, and filling up the entire extent 
of the original delineation ; or. whether they referred to 
the Messiah exclusively. The declaration of Matthew, 
writing under the influence of the Spirit of God, “ All 
this was done, that it might be fulfilled which was 
spoken of the Lord by the prophet,” totally forbids the 
supposition that these words were applied by the evan¬ 
gelist, in an accommodated sense, to Christ; and compel 
us to believe that he was directly pointed to by the 
spirit of prophecy, if he was not the only being to whom 
reference was made. 

On these passages I observe, that all who will read 
from the commencement of the seventh chapter, to the 
seventh verse of the ninth chapter, must perceive that 
the child named Immanuel, in the seventh chapter, is 
the same with the child born, and son given, whose 
name in chapter ix. is called “ The migfity God;” so that 
the two designations, “ Immanuel ” and “ Mighty God,” 
mutually illustrate and confirm each other. 

Mr. Yates seems very reluctant to admit that the 
title “ Mighty God” is applied to Christ. The word Al , 
translated “ God,” may be a corruption of the text, or 
possibly it should be rendered “ Ruler,”’ he intimates; 
but suspicious, as it would seem, that this ground is 
Untenable, he adds, that “ our firm belief of the sole 
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supreme Divinity of the Father, and the subordination 
of Jesus Christ, ought not to be shaken by the evidence 
of a passage which is allowed to be attended with 
many difficulties, and in which, at the very utmost, the 
application of the title ‘ Mighty God ’ to Jesus of Naza¬ 
reth would only prove him to be a person unto whom 
the word of God came.” This is' surely most extraor¬ 
dinary language. What does it amount to ? Why, thdt 
our firm belief .of the subordi nation of the Son ought not 
to be shaken by a text which goes directly to subvert it. 
We know nothing of the person of the Son but from 
the Scriptures; and the passage to which we are now 
referring is one amongst others which are to guide our 
opinion: but no, according to Mr. Yates, it ought to 
have no influence. We have a firm belief on the sub¬ 
ject, which it should not be allowed to overthrow. We 
answer, that firm belief is a wrong belief: it is not 
regulated by the Scriptures, or this text would have 
influence in altering and modifying it; for the com¬ 
pound appellation, bs -via? [ Gibbor “ The mighty 

God,” is never applied to a human being; and the whole 
of the magnificent description of the Christ, of. which this 
appellation forms a part, is as clear and decided a proof 
of the Saviour’s incarnation, his essential dignity, and 
his mediatorial kingdom and glory, as language can 
supply. The fact is, that Mr. Yates has dipped not the 
cloth, but the pattern. 

§ 2. The last instances of the name God being 
applied to Christ to which we refer are the following :— 
Ephes. v. 5; 2 Peter i. 1; Titus ii. 1*3. “ The kingdom 
of Christ and of God.” “ Simon Peter, a servant and 
an apostle of Jesus Christ, to them that have obtained 
like precious faith with us, through the righteousness of 
God and our Saviour Jesus Christ.*’ “ Looking for that 
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blessed hope, and the glorious appearing of the great 
God and our Saviour Jesus Christ.” The proof derived 
from these passages depends upon the same principle; 
and therefore I have classed them together. It has 
been satisfactorily established by Dr. Royaards (a Ger¬ 
man Professor), by Granville Sharp, Middleton, and 
Wordsworth, that where the designations God and 
Christ occur, united by the copulative conjunction, if 
the article is prefixed to the first, and not repeated be¬ 
fore the second, they must be referred to one and the 
same person. This is the case in the passages we are 
now referring to. They ought, accordingly, to be ren¬ 
dered,— “the kingdom of the Christ and God,”— 
“ through the righteousness of our God and Saviour 
Jesus Christ,”—“the glorious appearing of our great 
God and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 

Mr. Yates admits that the above passages may be 
thus rendered; but though he expresses his opinion that 
the common translation of them is preferable, it is ob¬ 
servable that he does not produce a single text in which 
the construction with regard to the article is the same 
as in the above passages, while they contain, notwith¬ 
standing, a clear and marked distinction between God 
•and our Lord Jesus Christ. We may surely conclude, 
therefore, that he found it impossible. Middleton, in¬ 
deed, assures us that the rule with reference to the 
article, of which we are now speaking, is uniformly ob¬ 
served by the Greek interpreters, and by the • sacred 
writers. “ It is idle,” he adds, “ to tell us that a cer¬ 
tain canon is applicable to other Greek writings, but 
not to these, without attempting to prove so remark¬ 
able a difference by a single example. Whatever 
Jjaay be thought of the Fathers , in some respects, it 
may surely be presumed that they knew the use of one 
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of the commonest forms of expression in their native 
tongue.” 

§ 3. Second Proof. —The name Jehovah is applied 
in the Scriptures to Christ. * 

“Jehovah,” says Dr. Wardlaw, “is the incommu¬ 
nicable name of the Supreme God; signifying his eter¬ 
nal, independent, and immutable existence. He appro¬ 
priates it to himself, calling it ‘mt name, Jehovah;’ and 
the writer of the eighty-third Psalm concludes with these 
words,—‘ That men may know that thou, whose name 
alone is Jehovah, art the most high over all the earth.’ 
If this name, therefore, is directly given in the Scrip¬ 
tures to the Messiah, to Jesus of Nazareth, the question 
concerning his supreme Deity ought to be decided.” * 
This, indeed, is admitted by Socinians. We are accord¬ 
ingly relieved from the necessity, laid upon us in the 
former case, of proving that the name, if used at all, is 
not uSed in an inferior sense; for in such a sense it 
cannot be used. If Christ be called Jehovah, or if by 
necessary inference the name applies to -him, our point 
is proved. 

§ 4. The first instance to which we refer is Isaiah 
vi. 1-3: “ In the year that king Uzziah died I saw 
Jehovah sitting on his throne, high and lifted up, and 
his train filled the temple. Above it stood the seraphim. 
And one cried unto another, and said, Holy, holy, holy, 
is the Jehovah of hosts: the whole earth is full of his 
glory.” “ Then said I, Woe is me ! for I am undone; 
because I am a man of unclean lips, and I dwell in the 
midst of a people of unclean lips: for mine eyes have 
seen the King, the Jehovah of hosts” (verse 5). Of 
whom speaketh the prophet this ? The following is the 
short and resistless qfiain. of argument by which the 

* Socinian Controversy, p. 77, Second 1 Edition. 

VOL. II. 
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reference to the Lord Jesus Christ is proved beyond the 
reach of doubt. In the eighth verse, the prophet tells 
us that he “ heard the voice of the Lord, saying, Whom 
shall I send, and who will go for us? Then said I, 
Here am I; send me.” “ And he said,” it is added in 
the ninth verse,— i. e. Jehovah said, “ Go, and tell this 
people, Hear ye indeed, but understand not; and see yc 
indeed, but perceive not. Make the heart of this people 
fat, and make their cars heavy, and shut their eyes, 
lest they see with their eyes, and hear with their ears,, 
and understand with their heart, and convert, and be 
healed” (verses 9,10). Now the evangelist John, having 
quoted these words as remarkably verified by the con¬ 
duct of the Jews in rejecting Christ, adds, “These 
things said Esaias, when he saw his glory, and spake of 
him ” (chap. xii. 41). I cannot well conceive of a more 
decided and direct proof of the Deity of Christ than 
this. The quotation of the words of Isaiah fbJes the 
time of the vision ; the glorious being seen was Jehovah 
of hosts: the evangelist John declares that the glory of 
the being beheld was the glory of Christ. Can any 
conclusion be more undoubted, that Christ is Jehovah 
of hosts? and if he be called Jehovah, his supreme 
Deity is undoubted. 

Mr. Yates and the editors of the Improved Version 
endeavour to elude the force of this argument, by sug¬ 
gesting that “ saw” may mean “ foresaw;” and that the 
glory to which the evangelist refers was the future glory 
of Christ displayed in the performance of miracles. We, 
answer— 

That nothing can be more arbitrary and unnatural 
than this gloss. Isaiah is represented as having seen, 
on a particular occasion, a particular manifestation of 
glory the glory of the Lord of hosts. The evangelist, 
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referring to this time, says that he then saw the glory of 
Christ; so that Christ must be Jehovah of hosts. “ No,” 
says Mr. Yates; “the glory to which the evangelist 
refers, and which he says that Isaiah saw, was not the 
glory which Isaiah describes as having been seen by him, 
but something entirely different,”—and something too, it 
is remarkable, of which there is no mention whatever made 
in the whole of the vision there recorded. “ He contem¬ 
plated,” says Mr. Yates, “ the future glory of Christ 
displayed in the performance of miracles.” This is the 
glory which it seems he saw, i. e. foresaw. Yet of this 
glory no notice is taken by the prophet,—not even a 
word is said about it. You may judge of Socinian can¬ 
dour by the following language of Mr. Yates. “ How,” 
says he, “ have the Trinitarians contrived to deduce an 
argument for the Divinity of Jesus from this plain de¬ 
claration? Upon looking to the chapter from which 
the latter of the two prophecies is quoted, they discover 
that at the same time when Isaiah was inspired with the 
foreknowledge of the rejection of our Saviour’s miracles, 
he, in vision, saw Jehovah of hosts, and heard the sera¬ 
phim crying, ‘ The whole earth is full of his glory.’ 
Although these coincidences are certainly a little remark¬ 
able , they afford not the shadow of proof that Jesus 
is Jehovah.” To such a mind no evidence would be 
availing. 

§ 5. The second instance to which we refer of the 
application of the name Jehovah to Christ is Heb. i. 
10: “And thou, Lord, in the beginning hast laid the 
foundation of the earth.” K vpiov, rendered “ Lord” here, 
is the word by which the name Jehovah is invariably 
expressed by the Septuagint translators of the Old Tes¬ 
tament. In such passages therefore as are quoted from 
the Old into the New, we *Cre entitled to understand and 

e 2 
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interpret it — i. e. K vpiot — as equivalent to Jehovah, as in 
the present instance. It is granted indeed by Mr. Yates, 
and other Socinian writers, that in the case before us it 
should be so considered. The only question then is, 
Does the word Lord here, equivalent as it is admitted to 
be to Jehovah, refer to Christ? One would think, at the 
first view of the passage, that of this it would be diffi¬ 
cult or impossible to doubt. The verse in which it 
stands forms part of a statement designed to exhibit the 
superiority of Christ to angels. It contains a quotation 
from the Old Testament calculated to evince this supe¬ 
riority. It is connected by the conjunction, and , with 
another quotation contained in the two previous verses: 
a circumstance which ought to satisfy us that both quo¬ 
tations refer to the same person; while that person is 
expressly said to be the Son. “ But unto the Son he 
saith, Thy throne, 0 God, is for ever and ever.” “ And 
thou, Lord,” he adds in the tenth verse,— i. e. unto the Son 
he says again, “ And thou, Lord, in the beginning hast 
laid the foundation of the earth.” 

Notwithstanding this clear and conclusive evidence, 
the application.of the term Lord to Christ is denied; it 
is maintained by Socinians to refer to the Father. The 
only reason assigned by Mr. Yates is, that vpos, the prepo¬ 
sition rendered “unto the Son,” in the eighth verse, should 
have been “ concerning the Son,” as it must be rendered in 
the seventh verse, “ but concerning the angels he saith,” 
&c.; and therefore, reasons Mr. Yates, the words are not 
an address to the Son,—and ergo , 1 presume he means the. 
word “ Lord" (tenth verse) refers, or may refer, to the 
Father. Upon this I observe— 

. § 6. First, —that the orthodox view of the passage, 
$jat the whole connection is an address to the Son, is not 
,$iffected in the slightest degree by the rendering of the 
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preposition w/roy. Without conceding to Mr. Yates that it 
should be rendered “ concerning”—“ concerning the Son,” 
I am willing to join issue with him, allowing his transla¬ 
tion to stand; for I contend even in that case the pas¬ 
sage is an address to the Son, and cannot be considered 
in any other light. “ Concerning the Son he saith, Thy 
throne, 0 God, is for ever and ever.” The translation 
of the preposition cannot alter the nature of the thing. 
“ To” or “ concerning” makes no difference; it is still an 
address; nothing else can be made of it. It is an address 
to the Son also. And so the second quotation, in the 
tenth verse, is an address too. “ And, Thou, Lord, in the 
beginning hast laid the foundation of the earth; and the 
heavens are the works of thine hands.” And if the first 
quotation is an address to the Son, so must the second be. 
It is most unnatural—it is contrary to all just rules of 
interpreting Scripture—to suppose, that in a continuous 
address, or an address made up of different quotations, as 
here, a change should be made, without the slightest 
warning in the object of address; and especially such a 
change as is supposed here, i. e. both pf the speaker and 
the being spoken to: for according to the Socinian inter¬ 
pretation, though it is the Father who addresses the Son 
in the first part of the quotation, it is not the Father who 
addresses the Son in the last part: the Father is not the 
speaker at all, unless they suppose he addresses himself; 
for he becomes now the object of address,—he must be 
addressed, according to their views, by a creature. Such 
is the utter confusion produced by their arbitrary inter¬ 
pretation. The eternal Father is the speaker in the first 
part of the quotation, and addresses the Son; and then, 
without the least warning of change, we are to suppose 
that a creature addresses the eternal Father! Who can 
believe it? 
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Secondly. — I observe the Socinian interpretation 
does not comport with the context. The design of the 
whole chapter is to confirm the Hebrews in the faith of 
the gospel, by exhibiting the unrivalled glories of Christ. 
The law was ordained by angels. Christ is affirmed to be 
superior to them. He has a more excellent name than 
they. He maketh his angels , [as] winds, and [as] a flam¬ 
ing fire, his ministers or servants to execute his pleasure. 
The Son is not a servant, he is a Sovereign,—he has a 
throne, which is for ever and ever,—he has a right to that 
throne, as the apostle shows in the tenth and following 
verses, because he is the Creator of all things, and so has 
a right to govern them. God, on the other hand, has not 
exalted angels to a throne,—they are ministering spirits, 
&c. Thus the orthodox interpretation of the tenth verse 
is in perfect harmony with the context. But if we .sup¬ 
pose, with the Socinians,'that the tenth verse is an address 
to the Father, how can it contribute to show the superi¬ 
ority of Christ to angels, when it says nothing about him? 
This is a puzzling question; but it is difficult to nonplus 
Socinian ingenuity. They attempt to get out of the dif¬ 
ficulty by supposing that the immutability of God is here 
declared as-a pledge of the immutability of the kingdom 
of Christ. This however, says an excellent writer, is 
bringing out of the passage what is not in it. The sup¬ 
position of this 'pledge is entirely gratuitous. The words 
contain nothing to lead us to suppose there is in them any 
reference to the government of Christ. They contain a 
simple declaration concerning the being who is desig¬ 
nated as Jehovah, of his power in the creation of heaven 
and earth, of his immutability and eternal existence. 

J will only add concerning this passage, that if, un¬ 
derstanding the tenth verse as an address to the Father, 
we are at liberty to suppose, that in a declaration that he 
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created the heavens'and the earth, that he is immutable 
and everlasting, there is contained a pledge of. the im¬ 
mutability* of the kingdom of Christ, I know nothing 
which can forbid us to suppose any one thing from any 
part of the word of God. 

§ 7. The next instance to which we refer of the 
application of the name Jehovah to Christ is Isaiah 
xl. 3: “ The voice of him that crieth in the wilderness, 
Prepare ye the way of Jehovah, make straight in the 
desert a highway for our God.” These words were ful¬ 
filled when John the Baptist appeared; for when asked 
by the messengers of the Sanhedrim, “ Who art thou ?” 
he replied, “ I am the voice of one crying in the wilder¬ 
ness, Make straight the way of the Lord, as said the pro¬ 
phet Esaias.”. (John i. 23.) And if possible, in still more 
decided terms, Matthew, speaking of John the Baptist, 
says (chap. iii. 3),—“This is he that was spoken of by 
the prophet Esaias, saying, The voice of one crying in 
the wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make 
his paths straight.” Now whose way was John sent to 
prepare? Whom was he commissioned to introduce? 
“ I am not the Christ,” said he, “ but I am sent before 
him” (chap. iii. 28). “That he should be made mani¬ 
fest to Israel, therefore am I come baptizing with water” 
(chap. i. 31). Is there room for a doubt that Jesus is 
that Jehovah whose way the messenger was to prepare? 

The next instance, and one in entire harmony with 
the last, is Luke i. 16,17: “And many of the children of 
Israel shall he turn to the Lord their God. And he shall 
go before him , in the spirit and power of Elias, to make 
ready a people prepared for the Lord.” It is justly ob¬ 
served by Dr. Wardlaw here, that the pronoun Am, 
in the seventeenth verse, has ior its only antecedent 
“■the Lord their God,” in the end of the sixteenth. 
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Christ, therefore, must be Jehovah; for it was before 
him that John went. The Socinians, indeed, pretend 
that by him we are to understand Christ; and in the 
text of the Socinian version we actually read, “ He shall 
go before Christ, in the sight of the Lord God.” It is 
true they print the words “ Christ ” and “ of the Lord 
God” in a different type, as if they meant to intimate 
that there is nothing to answer them in the Greek; in 
which case their translation of. the plain, unambiguous 
phrase, airrds 'TrpoeXtvaerai kvwmov avrou tv Trvevpari sal 
Ivvafxei ’HXiov, would be, “ He shall go before in the sight , 
with the spirit and power of Elijah." “ It is difficult,” as 
Dr. Smith has observed, with just indignation, “to be¬ 
lieve that any principle, but a dishonest subserviency to 
hypothesis, could have dictated such a translation.” They 
dare not by the mode of printing appear to make Christ 
a translation of amov • and yet, if they did not intend 
this, they have given it no translation. The translation, 
or commentary, or whatever you call it, was evidently 
dictated by the desire of getting rid of the argument, 
that avrov refers to the antecedent “ the Lord their 
God,”—an argument which proves that Christ is this 
Lord God, to the destruction of their system. The 
principle of the argument in both of our two last in¬ 
stances of the application of the name Jehovah to Christ 
is, that if it is said in the New Testament that Jesus 
Christ is the person mentioned in a particular passage 
of Old Testament Scripture, the name used in that pas.r 
sage belongs to him. . ; 

The method adopted by Mr. Belsham, and the gene¬ 
rality of Socinians, to evade the argument of the last 
passage, is the following. “John,” say they, “was the 
forerunner of Jehovah, who came at the commencement 
of the gospel dispensation to assume his righteous and 
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benignant empire over men—by being the forerunner 
of Jesus, the great messenger of God to mankind.” 
They mean, I imagine, that Jesus was the representative 
of Jehovah; so that John mighty be said to be the fore¬ 
runner of Jehovah. Dr. Pye Smith pronounces this ex¬ 
planation, or rather gloss, to be “ destitute of proof, and 
contrary to the fair and legitimate use of language.” 
“ The question ought to be,” continues the Doctor, 
“which sense agrees most exactly with the language 
and the scope of the original prophecy. The language 
is abundantly plain and unambiguous. No terms could 
more clearly convey that the being, whose coming is 
announced with such a magnificence of joy, is Jehovah 
in his own special presence, and not by a mere repre¬ 
sentative. If the scope of the passages be considered, it 
will “appear no slight incongruity that, after all the 
solemnity and splendour of the personage thus intro¬ 
duced, he should turn out to be not the Sovereign pro¬ 
mised, but only the fellow-servant of the herald.” Mr. 
Yates, with the practised boldness and freedom of a 
thorough-paced Socinian, says the passage in John, which 
asserts that John was sent before Christ, probably signi¬ 
fied only that John began to preach before Christ. 

§ 8. The next passage to which we .refer is Jer. 
xxiii. 5, -6: “ Behold, the days come, saith Jehovah, that 
I will raise unto David a righteous Branch, and a King 
shall reign and prosper, and shall execute judgment and 
justice in the earth. In his days Judah shall be saved, 
and Israel shall dwell safely: and this is his name where¬ 
by he shall be called,”—or, as Dr. Smith renders the pas¬ 
sage, more closely and literally as I imagine, “which they 
shall call him, Jehovah our Righteousness.” A paral¬ 
lel passage occurs in the thirty-third chapter, verse 16. 
The passage concludes there, according to the common 
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rendering, “ And this is the name wherewith she shall be 
called, The Lord our righteousnesstranslated, however, 
thus by Dr. Smith, “And this is he who shall call to her, 
Jehovah ouk Righteousness.” “ It is generally agreed,” 
says Dr. Guyse,* “that the ordinary version is a very 
odd translation of this text, which ought to be rendered, 
l ITe who shall call her is Jehovah our Righteousness. ’ And 
so ‘the Lord’ or ‘Jehovah our Righteousness’ is descrip¬ 
tive of Christ by that name, which it was said in the 
twenty-third chapter he should be called by.” The 
words are •'Op.T? nirp nb-s-jf?-; np; and there can be 
no doubt, I should think, of the exact correctness of the 
rendering proposed by Dr. Pye Smith. The attempts 
which have been made to translate both .passages, so as 
to show that the Messiah is not the object to which the 
name Jehovah is given, are, I think, justly pronounced 
by Dr. Smith to be “ unnatural constructions contrived 
and forced upon the words, for the mere purpose of 
evasion.” Mr. Yates proposes, as a more exact reqjer- 
ing of the close of the sixteenth verse, thirty-third chap¬ 
ter, “ And this is the name whereby he shall be called, 
Jehovah is our prosperity.” He says that he proposed 
“ prosperity ” as a more exact rendering of n ( rm than 
“ righteousness,” because he was aware of the impossi¬ 
bility of finding any English word corresponding to it. 
Bishop Lowth, he tells us, was pressed by the same diffi¬ 
culty. “ The word,” says the latter, as quoted by Yates, 
“ is used in such a great latitude of signification, for 
justice, truth, faithfulness, goodness, mercy, deliver¬ 
ance, salvation, that it is not easy sometimes to give 
the precise meaning of it without much circumlocu¬ 
tion.” Mr. Yates has kindly added to this latitude of 
signification, by giving it a meaning which, I -believe, it 

* Vide pennons on Divinity of Christ, Sermon III. 
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never bears. I have no doubt that the bearing of this 
important passage upon the doctrine of justification by 
faith is the real secret of this absurd and unprincipled 
rendering. This, however, is a slight digression. 

The only plausible objection to the argument in sup¬ 
port of the Divinity of Christ derived from this passage 
is rather darkly hinted at by Yates, and more clearly 
stated by other Socinian authors. According to them, 
the title “ Jehovah our Righteousness ” is indeed given to 
the Messiah, but only as a descriptive name,, not as a 
personal appellative intended to declare the blessings 
which Jehovah would confer under the reign, and by 
the instrumentality of the Messiah. Of such descriptive 
names these are examples: an altar was called by Jacob, 
El Elohe Israel , “ God, the God of Israelanother, by 
Moses, Jehovah nissi , “Jehovah my banner;” and the 
name of the predicted city in Ezekiel is Jehovah sham- 
mah , “Jehovah is there.” (Gen. xxxiii. 20; Exod. 
xvii. 15; Ezek. xlviii. 35.) 

§ 9. I give you the judicious remarks of Dr. Smith 
upon this subject. “ The fact is unquestionable, that 
the gratitude or hope of individuals, in the ancient scrip¬ 
tural times, was often expressed by the imposition of 
significant appellations on persons or other objects, in 
the composition of which Divine names and titles were 
frequently employed: these are therefore nothing but 
short sentences declarative of some blessing possessed 
or expected. When such names were given, the nature 
of the subject indubitably suggested the sense' intended. 
It was impossible for a structure of earth or of stones, 
or a merely human being, ever to be mistaken for the 
Deity:.the known nature of the subject pre¬ 

cluded misapprehension.” The Doctor-goes on to state, 
that if we had indubitable proofs that Christ was a 
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mere human being, this appellation would be merely 
a descriptive proposition, and would be properly read 
with the supplement of the substantive verb, “Jehovah is 
our righteousness; ” but that if it be demonstrated from 
other sources that Christ was a Divine person, it would 
then be a personal appellative descriptive of his person 
and grace, “ Jehovah our Righteousness.” 

The Doctor proceeds to say, that “ there is enough 
in the passage itself to induce us to decide in favour of 
the latter, supposition.” He derives it from the word 
Righteousness. The blessing denoted by this word is 
“ the capital blessing of the gospel; it is constantly and 
most*definitely ascribed to Jesus Christ. Every other 
righteousness is disowned and rejected in comparison 
of His. He is the end, scope, and design of the law for 
righteousness. In the most emphatic sense, he is. the 
Righteousness of his people.” * 

“ Here then,” adds the Doctor, “ in the harmony and 
unison of revelation, in the correspondence between the 
prophecies which foretold the gospel, and the doctrines 
which were its completion, we find a fact of weight 
enough to turn the scale, and determine the reference 
to the person of the Divine Redeemer,—that this is his 
name which they shall call him, ‘ The Lord our 
Righteousness.’ ” * 

§ 10. The last passage to which I refer is Rom. xiv. 
10, 11: “For we shall all stand before the judgment- 
seat of Christ. For it is written, As I live, saith the 
Lord, every knee shall bow to me , and every tongue 
shall confess to God.” It is unquestionable that the 

* [Scripture Testimony, vol. i., pp. 404-408, Third Edition; vol. i., 
270-273, Fourth Edition. The phraseology of the text does not verbally 
correspond with either of the above editions. The Editor presumes that 
the extracts are correctly made from a previous edition.] 
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speaker in-'Isaiah is Jehovah. Now, unless Christ be 
Jehovah, how can these words be a proof that we must 
stand sX his judgment-seat? “The whole force of the 
apostle’s argument,” says Dr. Guyse, “stands on this, 
that it was the Son, inclusively at least, who swore by 
himself, or ‘As I live, every knee shall bow to me.’ For 
if we suppose it to be the Father, exclusive of the Son, 
who said ‘I sware by myself,’ this would have been so far 
from proving, as the apostle intends and argues, that we 
shall all stand before the judgment-seat of Christ, that 
it would have proved just the contrary; because Christ 
is not that God that there sware by himself, and conse¬ 
quently not that God whom by that oath wc are obliged 
to stand before, and bow the knee, and confess to. But 
if Christ is that God which there sware that every knee 
should bow, and every tongue confess to him, then the 
proof is cogent and unanswerable that we shall all 
stand before his judgment-scat.” I cannot well conceive, 
I acknowledge, proof more conclusive than this. 

There are many other passages in the*01d Testament 
Scriptures in which the name Jehovah is given to the 
Messiah, besides those which have been mentioned. It 
is a just remark of Dr. Wardlaw, that if the evidence 
adduced on this particular (referring to what he himself 
had adduced) be sufficient to ascertain the fact, that the 
name Jehovah is given in the Scriptures to Jesus Christ, 
a principle of interpretation will thus be established, 
which will at once produce, and justify the application 
to our adorable Redeemer of a variety of other passages? 
which might possibly indeed be interpreted otherwise, 
but which find in this principle a more natural and easy 
explanation. 

§ 11. We have said nothing of the proper title 
Adonai (Lord), because it does not by itself prove the 
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Divinity of Christs It is used, however, in one instance 
in a manner so remarkable as to deserve notice. “What 
think ye of Christ?” said our Lord to the Pharisees, 
“whose son is he?” They replied, “The son of David.” 
“How then,” returned the Saviour, “doth David in spirit' 
call him Lord, saying, The Lord (Jehovah) said unto 
my Lord (Adonai), Sit thou on my right hand, till I 
make thine enemies thy footstool? If David then call 
him Lord, how is he his son?” It is added, “No man 
was able to answer him a word.” Mr. Yates, in remark¬ 
ing upon Dr. Wardlaw’s volume, seems to have been in a 
similar difficulty; for he passes over this text sub silentio. 
He must either have felt it too much, or thought it too 
little. The Pharisees of old were in the former predica¬ 
ment. “ It must ever confound, and ought to silence,” 
says Dr. Wardlaw, “all those who deny that Jesus pos¬ 
sessed any nature superior to that which he derived by 
his descent from David, or any existence previous to 
the time when, by his birth into the world, he became 
David’s son. The only simple and satisfactory answer 
to the question is to be found in the distinction of 
natures, for which we contend. Being Immanuel, he 
was at once the root and the offspring of David, David’s 
Son and David’s Lord.” If these passages do not prove 
that Christ is God, they show that the Bible is calcu¬ 
lated to confound, perplex, and deceive us! 
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THE REDEEMER OF MAN—IIIS DIVINITY. 

(continued.) 

Second class of direct proofs of—the ascription of Divine perfections to 
Christ:—eternal existence:—the declaration, “ I am Alpha and 
Omega:”—-the Sovereign in Israel whose comings forth are from oter* 
nity:—Christ “ before all things:”— Omnipotence ascribed to Christ: 
—“ the Almighty,” Rev. i. 8. 

DIVINE PERFECTIONS ASCRIBED TO CHRIST. 

§ 1. Our second class of proofs is derived from the 
ascription of Divine perfections to him. The following 
we intend to specify,— Eternal Existence, Omnipo¬ 
tence, Omniscience, Omnipresence. 

First.— Eternal Existence is ascribed to Christ. If 
this assertion can be proved, it necessarily follows that 
Christ is God. To say of any being that he has existed 
from eternity is only another- mode of saying that he is 
self-existent,—that is, that he is not a creature, that he 
is God. 

§ 2. The first pfoof of the eternal existence of 
Christ is derived from John viii. 58: “Jesus said unto 
them, Verily, verily, I say unto you, Before Abraham 
was, I am:” 

The first remark I make upon these words is, that 
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the context and tenor of the discussion absolutely require 
us to understand these words as referring to the exist¬ 
ence of Christ. This observation is pointed against the 
generally received Socinian exposition of the passage; 
viz., that Jesus is here said to have existed as Messiah, 
not actually, but in the purpose of God, before Abraham 
was born,—“ Before Abraham was, I am he,” i. e. the 
Christ, i. e. was designated to that office. They seem 
to justify this rendering and interpretation, by the cir¬ 
cumstance that the words tyu> elfu are and must be so 
translated and understood in the twenty-fourth and 
twenty-eighth verses of this very chapter: “ If ye believe 
not that I am he (the Christ), ye shall die in your sins.” 
“ When the Son of man is lifted up, then shall ye know 
that I am he.” But this interpretation of the passage is 
at utter variance with the context and tenor of discus¬ 
sion. “The objection,” says an able critic, “turned upon 
existence; therefore the reply must refer to existence 
also. .The objection was,‘ Thou canst not have seen Abra¬ 
ham, for thou art not yet fifty years old; thou wast not 
then-born.’ Jesus answered, ‘ I was before he was.’ Thus 
the reply corresponds with the objection.”* But see how 
the Socinian version accords with it, or rather behold its 
utter variance! “ Thou canst not have seen Abraham”’ 
said the opposers, “ for thou art not yet fifty years old.” 
To this our Lord’s reply in the mouth of a Socinian is, 
“ Before Abraham was born, I was constituted the Mes¬ 
siah.” Judge you whether this would be reasoning or 
egregious trifling. I again say, then, that the tenor of 
the discussion absolutely requires us to understand these 
words' a% i referring to the existence of Christ—as intend¬ 
ing to affirm, and as actually affirming, that he had an 
existence previous to the birth of Abraham. 

* Roserimiiller. 
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Secondly. —I'observe that the words themselves suffici¬ 
ently intimate that that existence has been from eternity. 
It is so undeniable, that our Lord intended to affirm that 
he existed before Abraham;-that many who deny his Divi¬ 
nity admit this; but they do not allow that the words prove 
his eternal existence. “ The truth of Mr. Wardlaw’s ob¬ 
servation,” says Mr. Yates, “ that our Lord affirms that 
he existed before Abraham,-will be admitted probably by 
all Unitarians, Avho believe in the pre-existence of Christ. 
But the attribute in question,” he adds, “ is his etei'nal 
existence.” And this he thinks it does not prove. We 
answer, that from the terms employed by our Lord, lyu> 
dyi, “ I am,” (for though he conversed with the Jews in 
their own tongue, he must have said what is equivalent 
with eyw elfju, ) not eyw >/r, which the case would seem to 
have required, we are warranted to understand him as 
intending to affirm his absolute and eternal existence. 
“ My existence,” as though he had said, “ includes time 
past, present, and to come; it is an eternal Note: 1 
am; and therefore I must have been before Abraham.” 
The Socinian interpretation, “ I am he,” i. e. the Christ, 
being rejected, there seems to be no other reason than 
the one just stated for the employment of the present 
tense. Many excellent writers suppose, that in using the 
expression “ I am,” our Lord intended a reference to the 
Divine appellation announced to Moses: “ I am that I 
am.” (Exod. iii. 14.) I am not satisfied, for the reasons 
stated by Dr. Smith, that there is such a reference; nor, 
indeed, that the words in Exodus are to be considered as 
an appellative, at all. But to maintain our opinion, that 
the phrase lyu> dpt is intended to teach the eternal exist¬ 
ence of Christ, there is no necessity to suppose any such 
reference. The word dpi often expresses simple exist¬ 
ence. The Septuagint writers frequently use the phrase 

VOL. II. G 
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to denote the simple existence or eternal existence of the 
Deity, as Exod. iii. 14: 'Ow, “ the existing one.” Jer. 
xiv. 13 : 'O tbv Kvpie, “ 0 Lord, the existing one,” where 
it stands as a translation of Jehovah.* To these in¬ 
stances may be added one or two from the New Testa¬ 
ment, as Ileb. xi. 6: “He that cometh unto God must 
believe that he existeth,” on eon. And the very memora¬ 
ble description of the Deity, which is repeated five times 
in the Apocalypse, 6 Sip ical 6 yp sal 6 ep^ofievos, “ He who 
is, and who was, and who is to come.” The gramma¬ 
tical propriety of eyw elpu as a phrase to denote the abso¬ 
lute or eternal existence of the Saviour is thus put 
beyond all question; and such I imagine was the sense 
our Lord intended to convey. Dr. Pye Smith supposes, 
without any shadow of reason that I can perceive, that 
the present “ I am” is to be taken in the sense of the past 
“ I teas.” I do not say, that it may not be so understood 
and rendered; but if our Lord meant “ I was,'” why did 
he not say eyu> yp ? Why should we depart without 
necessity from 'the grammatical rendering, when that 
rendering conveys an important meaning—a meaning in 
harmony with other uses of the phrase, and directly in 
unison -with the context and the tenor of the discussion ?f 

* Vide also Psalm xxxvii. 3G; Job vii. 8. 

f [Scripture Testimony, vol. ii., p. 1G2, Third Edition; vol. i., pp. 
505, 50G, Fourth Edition. Tho following is tho statement of Dr. Pye 
Smith, in full. “ The present, I am, may be taken in the sense of the past, 
I was. This is not unusual in the Greek idiom, especially when the action 
or state of the verb is understood as continued to the present time. This 
renders the construction plain and tho sense evident,—‘ Verily, verily, l 
say unto you, Before Abraham was brought into existence, I was.' But 
there seems to be little reason for debate about the tense of the verb, when 
it is considered that Jesus, speaking in the dialect of his country, used most 
probably no verb at all. ' The idiom of the Hebraic languages would have 
igequiiod ‘ I ITe,’ as it occurs in several passages of the Old Testament, which 
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Thirdly. —I observe that the correctness of the view 
we have taken of the meaning of our Lord’s words is 
evinced by the subsequent conduct and language both of 
the Jews and of Christ. For saying nplv Appaap, 7 even- 
flat, iyw dpi, the Jews took up stones to cast at him. 
And why? Evidently because they considered him guilty 
of blasphemy; as in a case recorded in the tenth chapter, 
where the Jews are reported to have said, “ For a good 
work we stone thee not; but for blasphemy; and because 
that thou, being a- man, makest thyself God.” * Now how 
must they have understood his language, to consider him 
guilty of blasphemy? Not*as merely affirming that he 
was the Messiah; for there was no blasphemy in that. 
Nor as only asserting his pre-existence as a creature; 
for neither was there any blasphemy in that. They must 
have interpreted his language to imply his equality with 
God, or as affirming his eternal existence, as they did in 
the instance to which reference was made a short time ago. 
And lest any one should say, they possibly misconceived 
the meaning of Christ, so that we must not rest our con¬ 
fidence in, his Divinity upon the opinions they formed; 
we answer— First, that they were well able to judge of 
the meaning of the Saviour’s language, accompanied as 
it probably was by looks, and tones, and gestures, adapted 
to fix and render definite its signification; and Secondly, 
that we build our main argument, not on the concep¬ 
tions of the Jews, but on the conduct of our 'Lord. The 
Jews considered him guilty of blasphemy, as on the occa¬ 
sion referred, to in the tenth chapter, because that,, being 

contain peculiar and most solemn declarations of the supremacy and eternity 
of Jehovah.” Iu a note, the Doctor quotes, among several other passages, 
Deut. xxxii. 39, in which the phrase Wn '3b?, “ I He,” is translated by the 
LXX., iyu iifil—I om.J 

* John x. 31-33. 
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a man only, he made himself equal with God. IIow is it, 
then, that our Lord did not attempt to undeceive them, 
if in reality the conception they had formed of his mean¬ 
ing was a mistaken one? How came the holy Jesus to 
permit them to labour under a mistake so gross, and so 
utterly revolting, as it must have been, to his heart? With 
a Socinian interpreter at his elbow, he would have silenced 
them at once: under his promptings, he would have said, 
“ I meant only that I am the Messiah.” Jesus, however, 
did not say this. He permitted them to think that he 
had affirmed his equality with God! Considering these 
circumstances, I apprehend ’there can be no doubt that 
they were right in their interpretation of his words, 
although wrong in accounting them blasphemous. 

§ 8. The second passage to which we refer is Rev. 
i. 8: “I am Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the 
ending, saith the Lord, which is, and which was, and 
which is to come, the Almighty.” Socinians tell us 
that these words are attributed to the Father, or Su¬ 
preme God, and so cannot prove anything respecting 
Jesus Christ. They seem to ground this assertion, first, 
on the uniformity of this expression with that which 
occurs in the fourth verse, where the words, it must be 
admitted, are used with a direct reference to the Father; 
and secondly, on the circumstance that the reading of 
the eighth verse adopted by Griesbach is “ saith the 
Lord God,” the word God being added to the common 
version. “This emendation,” says Mr. Yates, “is of 
considerable importance, because it determines com-' 
pletely the reference of the passage to God, and not to 
Jesus Christ.” 

To this it has been replied, that it is a mere begging 
of the question. Dr. Wardlaw seems to think so; for 
if -Jesus Christ be the Supreme God, the words Were in 
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fact spoken by him. This however is not, I think, fair 
reasoning-. Doubtless, if Christ be the Supreme God, 
the words were spoken by him; but if we produce them 
in proof of his Divinity, we are bound to show that they 
were spoken by him. If it be the case that they refer 
to the Father, candour and justice should compel us 
to admit that they afford no independent proof of the 
Divinity of the Son: we must show from other passages 
that Christ and the Father are one, before we can be 
warranted in applying the words of the eighth verse 
to the former; i. e. they must be thrown out of our 
inquiry in an attempt to ascertain the Scripture doc¬ 
trine concerning the person of the Son. Upon the 
statements of the Soeinians then, I observe— 

First ,—that we have good reason to conclude that 
they are the words of Jesus Christ. Let it be observed, 
then, that the circumstance of -its being said in the 
fourth verse of the Father, “That he is, and was, and 
is to come,” is by no means conclusive of the point that 
the language of the eighth verse is not the language of 
Christ. Our inquiry is, whether Christ is equal Avith 
the Father; if he be so, he may say with as much 
propriety and truth as the Father, “I am Alpha and 
Omega, which is, and which Avas, and which is to come, 
the Almighty.” It is too much, then, for a Socinian to 
tell us, that because they are true, of the Father, they 
cannot be spoken by Christ: that is a most manifest 
begging of the question. And as the words may have 
been spoken by Christ, the context gives us good reason 
to think they were so. They are introduced indeed 
abruptly; but the immediate antecedent is Jesus Christ. 
“Behold, he cometh with clouds; and every eye shall 
see him, and they also which pierced him: and all kin¬ 
dreds of the earth shall wail because of him. Even so, 
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Amen.” Immediately follow the words we are consid¬ 
ering,—“I am Alpha and Omega, the beginning and 
the ending.” It is more natural then to suppose that 
Jesus Christ is the speaker. I do not think- this would 
ever have been doubted, had it not been for the language 
the speaker is represented as uttering. That language is 
fatal to the Socinian scheme; and therefore its adherents 
conclude it cannot have been spoken by him. This is, 
however, plainly to explain Scripture by previous system. 

In support of our opinion that Christ is the speaker, 
it is further to be urged, that he is unquestionably so 
in the immediately almost subjoining verse, and through¬ 
out the chapter; and that the language employed, as we 
shall see presently, bears to the eighth verse the strong¬ 
est features of resemblance. “I am Alpha and Omega, 
the beginning and the ending,” says some one in the 
eighth verse. “ I am Alpha and Omega, the first and 
the last,” says some one in the eleventh verse.* Is it 
at all likely that this is another individual? that two 
different speakers, as the Socinian hypothesis supposes, 
should be introduced by the inspired writer, so near to 
each-other, uttering almost precisely the same terms? 
This leads me to observe— 

Secondly ,—upon the statements of the Unitarians, 
that if we were to give up the application of the eighth 
verse to Christ, the titles which he applies to himself, in 
those passages in which he is the undoubted speaker, 
prove beyond all controversy his eternal existence, and 
consequently his Divinity. Griesbach rejects the words, 
“ I am Alpha and Omega, the first and the last,” from 
the eleventh verse; but they are found in the twenty- 
second chapter, verse 13: while in the eighteenth verse 

* This verse is rejected by Griesbach: but compare-chap. i. 17; ii. 8; 
aud xxii. 18. . 
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of this very chapter there is a description of Christ, 
which approximates very nearly to the last part of the 
description contained in the eighth verse,—“ I am,” said 
Christ, “he that liveth, and was dead; and behold, I arn 
alive for evermore; ” or rather, as the whole passage 
should be rendered,* connecting the latter part of the 
seventeenth with it, “ I am the first and the last, and 
the living one; and I was dead,” ,&e.; for the words are, 
cyw ei/u 6 TtpwTOS kcu 6 ccry^aTov, ical 6 £(Hv, Kal eyevofii/v 
vacp6<; y &e. If these words are not perfectly equivalent 
with the last of the attributives contained in the eighth 
verse, they are entirely so with the description which 
Jehovah gives of himself by the mouth of the prophet 
Isaiah: “Thus saith Jehovah, the King of Israel, and 
his Redeemer, Jehovah of hosts; 1 am the first, and I am 
the last; and beside me there is no God” (chap. xliv. 6). 
And again: “Hearken unto me, 0 Jacob and Israel, 
my called; I am he; I am the first, I also am the last” 
(xlviii. 12). Now if these words denote the eternity of 
Jehovah, the equivalent, or rather the identical language 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth verses of this chapter, 
must prove the eternity and consequent Divinity of 
Christ. There is no escaping this conclusion; and 
therefore Mr. Yates sets himself to show, that when 
Jehovah is said to be “the first and the last,” the words 
do not denote his eternity, but merely declare that his 
providence comprehends the past, the present, and the 
future. “From whence it follows,” he says, “that when 
Christ calls lpmself the ‘ Alpha ancl Omega,’ the expres¬ 
sion does not express self-existence, but solely that the 
Christian dispensation* was begun, and will be com¬ 
pleted by Christ, who is the author and finisher of our 
faith.”* It is manifest, however,’that in the passages 

* Page 201. 
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referred to in Isaiah, Jehovah applies the epithets to 
himself, in distinguishing himself from the false gods of 
the heathen; and they are evidently intended to describe 
him as, in opposition to these vanities, the living and 
eternal God. Besides, our argument is not merely built 
upon the epithets “first and lastt” we have a third, 
6 gwv, “the living one;” an expression which plainly 
denotes his eternal and immutable existence—that he is 
the Being who hath immortality. 'Arid here I cannot 
but observe upon the unfairness of the Socinian editors, 
who have had—I had almost said—the dishonesty to 
render the words, 6 gwv, “ he that lived ; ” and that 
notwithstanding the same participle occurs again in the 
same verse, in connection. with the substantive verb, 
so that it cannot there be similarly rendered, and is in 
fact rendered “ I live—I live for evermore.” If there¬ 
fore we were obliged to admit, which we are very far 
from doing, that the speaker in the eighth verse is 
the Father, there would still remain sufficient in his 
undoubted language to prove his eternity and conse¬ 
quent Divinity. 

§ 4. A third passage generally referred to in proof 
of the eternal existence of Christ occurs in Micah v. 2: 
“Andthou , Bethlehem of Ephratah , [too] little to he among 
the clans of Judah: [pet] from thee shall [one] come forth 
in my presence, to he sovereign in Israel; even he whose 
comings forth are from eternity, from the days of the ever¬ 
lasting periods, * It has been justly observed by Dr. 
Smith, that “ /the combination of the two .terms, trans¬ 
lated ‘eternity’ and ‘the everlasting period,’ furnishes 
.the strongest expression for an infinite duration of which 
the Hebrew language is*capable.” From this “ eternity”, 
the “ comafgs forth ” of Christ—or his “ goings forth,” as 
* DrV.Pyc Smith’s Version. 
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it is in our version—are said to have been. The ex¬ 
pression is thought by some to denote the eternal gene¬ 
ration of Christ; and so to prove his eternal existence. 
We have rejected that opinion, and explained the ex¬ 
pressions “his goings” or 44 comings forth” as intending 
the purposes of the Lord Jesus with respect to the 
redemption of his people. If this interpretation be cor¬ 
rect, the passage proves the eternity of Christ; if his 
purposes have been “ from everlasting,” so must his 
existence. There is, however, an objection by Yates, 
which it would appear as if Dr. Wardlaw had felt to be 
insuperable’, as he makes no reply to it-. 44 In the ori¬ 
ginal,” says Mr. Yates, 44 the same word is used to 
denote his ‘ coming forth ’ in the former part of the- 
verse, and his ‘ going forth ’ in the latter. It ought, 
doubtless, to be understood in both instances according 
to the same sense. In the former case, it is commonly 
understood to signify the birth of the Messiah. 4 Out of 
thee shall he be born unto me, who is to be a ruler in* 
Israel.’ The last clause must therefore be understood 
tlnjs : 4 Whose birth has been of old, from everlasting,’ 
—that is, 4 Whose birth has been determined, or ap¬ 
pointed, from everlasting.’ ” * The force of this objec¬ 
tion depends entirely, in my judgment, upon the proper 
meaning of the words, 44 whose goings forth,” or 
44 comings forth.” If they are to be understood of the 
birth of Christ, and not, as we formerly stated, of his 
purposes.with respect to the redemption, of his people, 
Mr. Yates’s interpretation of the whole clause may 
stand, and the argument from, this passage in support of 
the eternity of Christ xpust be given up. Dr. Smith 
speaks with unusual confidence hi the validity of this 
argument. I think, however, his statements do not 


* Page 202. 
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touch the objection of which we are now speaking; and, 
upon the whole, there appears to me so much reason in 
Yates’s statement, that the same word ought to be un¬ 
derstood in the same sense, that I am not disposed to 
give prominence to this passage. 

§ 5. A fourth passage produced in support of the 
eternal existence of Christ occurs in Col. i. 17: “And 
he is (w/so iravTwv) before all things.” Some Unitarians 
evade this, by saying that npo is used metaphorically, to 
denote dignity or superiority: Christ is superior to all 
things. It has been justly observed, however, that the 
expression most' properly refers to the order of time; and 
that when predicated of persons, either in the-Septuagint 
•or the New Testament, it always has that relation. If 
it were here understood of dignity, it would be a tau¬ 
tology with the preceding verse. Feeling the force of 
these considerations, as it would seem, Mr. Yates allows 
that 7rpd Trdvrwv may denote pre-existence in time; but 
strongly contends that it signifies no more than that he 
existed before all things except himself and God. “ It 
proves, therefore,” he adds, “ at the very utmost, nothing 
more than our Lord’s existence before the creation of 
the universe.” To this it is replied in. substance by Dr. 
Wardlaw, that the word “things” must necessarily 
mean created things ; and therefore he himself cannot 
be a creature. “If he were of the number of created 
things himself, he could not be before all things,” says 
the Doctor, “ for the very reason that he could not exist 
before himself. Of no being but an uncreated being 
can it, with strict propriety, be said, that he is before all 
created things.” Mr. Yates’s answer goes on the princi¬ 
ple that, when the apostle says of Christ, “ He is before 
all things,” both himself and God must necessarily be 
supposed to be excepted ; so that the words do not 
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prove that he is not a creature, — He is before all 
things except himself and God. “ He may, therefore,” 
Mr. Yates thinks, “be a created being after all; he is 
before all created beings except himself: an exception 
to which,” says our author, “ the common sense of every 
reader leads.” I have laid the arguments on both sides 
before you; yoii must exercise your own judgments. 
Dr. Wardlaw’s reasoning is ingenious; but I confess it 
does not fully satisfy me that the apostle did not mean, 
“ He is before all other things.” Thus understood, it 
would be an irrefragable proof of the pre-existence of 
Christ, but not of his eternal existence. 

§ 6. Secondly. — Omnipotence is ascribed to Christ. 

No being can possess omnipotence but the true God. 
I am perfectly aware of the difficulty of stating the de¬ 
gree beyond which power cannot be possessed by a 
created' being. Arians—contending that a measure of 
power almost infinitely beyond any which we behold, or 
can conceive, may be communicated to a creature — 
imagine that Jesus, though a creature, was able to create 
the world, and did, in point of fact, create it. Con¬ 
ceding, however, the existence of the difficulty to which 
I have referred, it is, I imagine, perfectly manifest that 
•all power, or omnipotence, must be an incommunicable 
attribute of Deity. If it can be shown that Christ pos¬ 
sesses’omnipotent power, he is beyond all question the 
true God. 

The first passage we refer to is Isaiah xi. 6: “ Unto 
us a child is bom, unto us a son is given: and his name 
shall be called, The,mighty God.” The connection of 
this distinguished passage,—the citation of a part of 
that connection in the New Testament, as an express 
prediction of Christ,*—and the terms of the description, 
Vide Matt. iv. 14—16. 
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so absolutely exclusive of any other application, forbid 
the possibility of supposing that it refers to any but to 
Christ. 

Admitting this, however, says Mr. Yates in sub¬ 
stance, of what consequence is that to the point in 
hand ? The doctrine now to be proved is, not that the 
Saviour was mighty, but that he was almighty. “ The 
epithet, ‘ mighty,’ upon which the argument depends,” 
he adds, “is applied in more tha,n a hundred passages 
of the Old Testament to mere human beings.”* An 
acute antagonist of Yates, the Rev. J. Brown, now of 
Edinburgh, says, what must be obvious to all, that “ the 
force of the argument does not lie in the word geber 
simply; (it is passing strange that Mr. Yates should 
have so represented it;) but in the compound epithet 
geber Al , ‘ The mighty God.’ Even Mr. Yates would 
be ashamed to say, he had proved that the latter of 
these words is not in the text. If he could have brought 
forwards a passage of Scripture in which the compound 
appellation was.given to a mere human being, it would 
indeed have answered his purpose.” f In addition to 
this, let it be remembered that it is by this same com¬ 
pound epithet that the true God is represented in the 
following chapter, verse 21: and there can be no doubt, 
that it is intended, by the attribute of omnipotence, to 
distinguish him from the idols of the heathens, nvhich 
could neither do good nor do evil; which were all 
vanity, and their work of nought. The compound 
epithet, geber Al, is in this last passage equivalent with 
“God the almighty;” and so we cannot but consider it 
in the ninth chapter,, where its reference is to Christ It 
is a tolerably strong proof of .the conclusiveness of this 
arguinent, to find Mr. Yates, in the sequel to his “ Vin- 
# Page 202. f Strictures , p. 50. 
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dication of Unitarianism,” calmly asserting that the 
compound epithet geber Al , when applied to the Father, 
or “the Supreme Being,” (to use his phraseology,) does 
not mean the same with “Almighty.” He will rather 
overturn one of the proofs of the omnipotence of God 
himself, than admit, as he must do, if he allows its 
validity, that this attribute is possessed by Christ. 

§ 7. The second passage to which we refer is Rev. 
i. 8: “ I am Alpha and Omega , the beginning and the end¬ 
ing, saith the Lord” —or “ the Lord God” if we adopt the 
reading of Griesbach, “ which is, and which was , and 
which is to come , the Almighty.” It is unnecessary to 
recur again. to the evidence on which we receive these 
Avords as the words of Christ. It is in vain for the 
Socinians to say, “ They are the words of the Lord God, 
and therefore cannot be the words of Christ:” because 
the controversy between us is, whether Christ be the 
Lord God, or not; and we produce these very words to 
show that this is the case, asserting, at .the same time, 
that the connection in which the words*stand, and the 
manner of the writer in other parts of the book, concur 
to prove it. Mr. Yates tells us, that by the Fathers of 
the first four centuries, it is generally agreed that the 
word TrainoK-pdrcop , here translated “ Almighty,” is the 
peculiar designation of the Father. “ It is nowhere,” 
adds Mr. Yates, “ in all the Scriptures, given to Christ.” 

I have not been able to examine the Septuagint; but in 
the New Testament, the word only occurs ih the second 
Epistle of Corinthians, and in the Apocalypse. Certainly, • 
in all the other instances in which it is used, its applica¬ 
tion to the Father is undoubted. Mr. Yates, however, 
is wrong with reference to the Fathers; as the following 
quotation from Origen, given us by Jones, in his “ Catho¬ 
lic Doctrine of the Trinity,” shows. “ Now that you 
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may know the omnipotence of the Father to be one and 
the same, as he is one and the same God and Lord with 
the Father, hear what St. John has said in the Revela¬ 
tion : ‘ These things saith the Lord, who is, and who 
was, and who is to come, the Almighty.’ For who is 
the Almighty that is to come but Christ?” * The con¬ 
cluding words of Dr. Wardlaw are worthy of remark. 
“ Even if we could not prove that Jesus is the speaker, 
the clear and frequent application of a part of these 
expressions to Christ is sufficient to justify us in the 
application of the whole. He who is 1 the Alpha and 
Omega, the beginning and the end,’ ‘the first and the 
last.,’ and ‘ the living one,’ we may be well assured is 
also the ‘ Almighty.’ ” f 

The omnipotence of Christ may also be argued from 
the works which he has performed, requiring, as we 
contend, almighty power; but these will fall to be con¬ 
sidered afterwards. 


* Page 12, Eighth Edition. 


f Page 20G. 
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THE REDEEMER OF MAN—IIIS DTVINITY. 

(continued.) 

Omniscience ascribed to Christ:—the Socinian method of sotting aside the 
testimony of Scripture on this subject:— Omnipresence: —the pro¬ 
mise of our Lord to be with his disciples when gathered together in 
his name, neutralized by Unitarians:—Mr. Yates’s theory:—the pro¬ 
mise of our Lord to be with his disciples to the end of the world:— 
the peculiar ivorks of God ascribed to Christ. 


. DIVINE PERFECTIONS ASCRIBED TO CHRIST. 

§ L. Thirdly. — Omniscience is ascribed to Christ. 
“ The evidence here,” says Dr. Wardlaw, “ may be 
brought within a very short compass, for it is irresisti¬ 
bly conclusive.” “ Thou, even thou only,” says Solo¬ 
mon, in his address to Jehovah’ at the dedication of the 
temple,—“ Thou, even thou only, knowest the hearts of 
all the children of men.” * “ The heart,” says God 

himself by the prophet Jeremiah, “is deceitful above all 
things, and desperately wicked: who can know it? I 
Jehovah search the heart, I try the reins, to give unto 
every man according to his ways, and according to the 
fruit of his doings.” f “I will kill her children with 
* 1 Kings viii. 39. 19er. xvii. 9, 10. 
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death,” says Christ to the church at Thyatira; “ and all 
the churches shall know that I am he who searcheth 
the reins and hearts : and I will give unto every one 
of you according to your works.” * “ If this,” adds the 

Doctor, in language certainly strong, but not too strong, 
“be not a direct and unqualified claim of a peculiar 
Divine prerogative, there is ho meaning in human lan* 
guage; and to search the Scriptures for clear and satis¬ 
factory knowledge must be a vain and fruitless task.” f . 

In entire harmony with this language 'of Christ, the 
evangelist John informs us, that “when he was in Jeru¬ 
salem, at the passover, in the feast day, many believed 
in his name, when they saw the miracles which he did. 
But Jesus did not commit himself to them, because he 
knew all men ” (chap. ii. 23-25). Matthew and Luke 
also declare more than once that he knew the thoughts 
of those by whom he was surrounded; and Simon Peter 
addressed him, saying, “ Lord, thou knowest all things; 
thou knowest that I love thee.” (John xxi. 17.) ' * 

§ 2. Socinians are in the habit of telling us that the 
expressions, “ he knew all men,” “ knew their thoughts,” 
are only strong modes of saying that he possessed a 
most intimate and profound knowledge of human nature, 
—a knowledge far superior iii its degree to what is 
ordinarily possessed by men, but yet not beyond the 
capabilities of men.- And it may be admitted that, if 
we had nothing more to guide our opinions than these 
passages, it might be difficult to prove the omniscience 
of Christ. We build mainly on the texts produced from 
the Book of Revelation and the Gospel of John. If he 
searches the hearts and reins — knew the actual state of 
Peter’s heart, when external evidence was against his 

* Bov. ii. 23. * 

f Socinian Controversy, pp. 95, 96, Second Edition. 
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professions, and strong grounds existed for suspecting 
their sincerity, he must he omniscient. Mr. Yates says 
•that the latter clause of the passage in the Book, of 
Revelation so far explains the former, “ I will give to 
every one of you according to your works,” as to 
prove that it alludes to the office .of Jesus Christ as 
the Judge of all. He admits that Christ is to be the 
Judge,—that he must, accordingly, be endued with 
all the knowledge of men’s thoughts and dispositions, 
which is necessary to, the discharge of. his office; but 
contends that it is imparted to him by God, and so 
does not prove his omniscience. With reference to the 
necessity of omniscience to qualify the Saviour for the • 
office'of Judge more will be said afterwards. At pre¬ 
sent I answer— 

First ,—that the possession of that perfect knowledge 
of the human heart which the. Saviour claims, and which 
indeed is implied in the admissions of Socinians them¬ 
selves, involves in it omniscience. I cannot conceive of 
a derived and communicated knowledge of the hearts of 
all men. But— 

Secondly ,—1 answer, that our argument in support of 
the Deity of Christ is not merely built upon the evidence 
which the words themselves supply in support of his 
omniscience, but on the fact that the knowledge of the 
heart is, as we have ever asserted it to be, the sole preroga¬ 
tive of the Divine Being. Solomon addressed Jehovah 
as the Being who alone is acquainted-with the hearts of 
men. “1 am he who-searches the reins and heart,” 
says- Christ. The irresistible inference then is, that Christ 
is Jehovah. It is admitted that much knowledge may be 
communicated; and,it may be allowed to be difficult to 
prescribe the bounds beyond which a creature cannot re- 
ceive it: but the knowledge of the heart, being represented 

vol. n. TT 
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as the sole prerogative of God, cannot be communicated 
to a creature. 

§ 3. 'Fourthly .—Omnipresence is ascribed to Christ. 

Matt, xviii. 20: “ For where two or three are ga¬ 
thered together in my name, there am I in the midst of 
them.” These words were spoken to encourage believers, 
who may meet in various places at the same time, in their 
attention to the duty of social prayer. In the imme¬ 
diately preceding verse, he declares that if only two 
members of his. spiritual church shall agree as touching 
anything they shall ask of their Father in heaven, it shall 
be done unto them; and then he adds, as a reason why 
their request should be granted, or to give them confi¬ 
dence that it would be granted, “ For where two or three 
are gathered together in my name, there am I in the 
midst of them.” Is not the conclusion irresistible, that 
Christ is omnipresent? If this conclusion needed sup¬ 
port, we might confirm it, by comparing the words of 
our Lord with the assurance given to Moses by Jehovah, 
the God of Israel, Exod. xx. 24: “ In all places where 1 
record my name I Avill come unto thee, and I will bless 
thee.” “These two promises are precisely the same. 
They are both equally clear declarations of omnipresence; 
and the reasoning which would set aside the one would 
as effectually invalidate the other. No being could make 
either the one or the other, but a being who was present 
in all places, and who knew all things.” * 

§ 4. Socinians ‘have made, as it was to be expected, 
vigorous exertions to neutralize the testimony of so im¬ 
portant a passage as this. The editors of the Improved 
Version declare that this promise, and those in the two 
preceding verses, are to be understood as limited to the 
apostolic age, and perhaps to the apostles themselves. f 
* Socinian Controversy, p. 92. 
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We answer, that this assertion .is not only not sup¬ 
ported by, but is at utter variance with the context. In 
the fifteenth and following verses, our Lord refers to 
possible offences which one member, not of the apostolic 
body, but of any Christian community, may commit 
against another. He directs, if private admonition 
should prove fruitless, that the offence should be told to 
the church, i. e. not to the apostles, but—as these editors 
themselves say—to the congregation of the faithful. And 
when the admonition of the church fails to bring the 
offender to repentance, he further directs that he should 
be excommunicated; while to prevent so solemn an act 
being regarded with unconcern, he proceeds to tell them, 
in substance at least, that the decisions of a Christian 
community, formed on a faithful-adherence to the rules 
which the Head of that community has prescribed, will 
be approved by Christ himself. He immediately subjoins 
an encouragement to seek special direction in all cases of 
discipline, by assuring them that if only two of them, 
and a fortiori the whole church, should agree as touching 
what they should ask, it should be done for them; con¬ 
cluding with the words we are considering. Thus there 
is no specific reference to the apostles in the whole of 
the connection: the obvious meaning of the words is, 
that the prayers of every Christian church, attending to 
religious worship in the,manner prescribed, should be 
favourably and fully answered. 

Having thus endeavoured to limit the application 
of. these verses, the editors next attempt to explain 
away the promise of Christ to be in the midst of them. 
They first resort to the supposition of a corporeal pre¬ 
sence bf Christ, which they conceive to have been 
occasionally afforded to the apostles, in circumstances 
of emergency, through the interval of .time'from his 

h 2 
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ascension to the termination of the Jewish dispensation. 
We answer— 

First ,—that the supposition of any such presence 
rests on no grounds of Scripture evidence. The ap¬ 
pearances of Christ to Stephen before the council—to 
Saul at his conversion, which is expressly called a hea¬ 
venly vision—to Ananias—and to Paul on different 
occasions, • which have been appealed to as affording 
foundation for the supposition, yield it no support what¬ 
ever. They were miraculous visions; and in none of 
them is there the smallest reason to suppose that a real 
and tangible substance was presented to the individual, 
as the Unitarian hypothesis supposes. 

Secondly ,—that it is contradicted by plain declara¬ 
tions of the New Testament. Christ told his disciples, 
before his crucifixion, that he was soon finally to leave 
them, and to go to his Father; “and now,” he adds, “I 
am no more in the world, but these are in the world.” 
(John xvi. 7 and 28; xvii. 11.) The heavens were about 
to receive him,* till the times of the restitution of all 
things; and as a human being, he was to be a resident-of 
our earth no longer. 

Thirdly ,—that it would not remove the difficulty; for 
as the apostles might meet together in different places at 
the same time, how eould Christ, if a mere man, if any¬ 
thing short of a Divine -person, be with the whole of 
them ? 

JIhe Socinian editors recur next to the notion of a 
spiritual presence, similar to the gift occasionally con¬ 
ferred upon the apostles of knowing things which passed 
in places where they were not actually present. . They 
conceive this is illustrated by the language of Paul to 
the Corinthians, that he was with them in spirit. 1 Cor. v. 
3, 4. Dr. Smith properly replies — 
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First,—that Christ does not speak of an occasional 
and extraordinary action. His words convey the idea of 
a constant benefit to his disciples. “ For where two pr 
three are gathered together in my name, there am I in 
the midst of them.” 

Secondly: in the example of the apostle Paul’s being 
present in spirit with the religious assembly of the Co¬ 
rinthians, there is no evidence of anything more than 
that exercise of the imagination, in cases strongly inter¬ 
esting to us, which it is no uncommon form of speech, in 
all languages, to denote by an ideal presence. 

The Socinian editors, lastly, insinuate, that when 
Christ said “ There am I in the midst of you,” he may 
have meant no more than that he'would be present with 
the apostles by his authority, and the miraculous powers 
he would bestow upon them. We answer— 

First, —that such is not the fair, but a forced and 
unnatural construction of our Lord’s words. 

Secondly ,—that if the real meaning of the passage 
were, that Christ would be at all times with them by 
the communication of the necessary miraculous powers, 
it would still imply, as it has been justly observed, that 
he who is acknowledged to be the Author of the miracles, 
and whose power was immediately exercised on every 
such occasion, was actually present; and this presence 
could only be either by the occasional and corporeal 
action which has been considered, or by the manifesta¬ 
tion of. attributes properly Divine. We reply— 
m Thirdly ,—that it is conclusive against this gloss, 
that our Lord did not refer specifically to the apostles, 
but to the disciples generally, to whom the promise <?f 
miraculous gift was not given. 

§ 5. Mr. Yates, having too much candour—let, us 
hope—to resort to any of these subterfuges, admits that 
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the words we are now considering imply the virtual 
presence of Christ with his disciples, in whatever part 
of the world they assemble. And in explanation of 
the term, he says, “ A person is said to be virtually in 
any place, when his power and knowledge are exercised 
with respect to what passes in that place, as if he were 
actually present.” But though he makes this admission, 
he denies that the words prove the Divinity of Christ. 
To do this, he affirms, they ought to teach his actual 
omnipresence; i. e., he adds, the extension of his sub¬ 
stance through every part of space. This virtual pre¬ 
sence, he further tells us, with strange inconsistency, is 
merely the exercise of power; having stated just before 
that it is the exercise of knowledge also. I give you 
the substance of Dr. Wardlaw’s .admirable reply:— 

I have been accustomed to consider omnipresence, 
whether virtual or actual, as being one of the distin¬ 
guishing perfections of the Deity. It is. sufficiently 
obvious, even from its appellation, that virtual omni¬ 
presence is, in regard to the effects resulting from it, 
the same thing with actual omnipresence; that the pos¬ 
session of the latter communicates to the Being who 
possesses it no greater measure of knowledge or of 
power than is implied in the possession of the former. 
Yet a mere man, it seems, may be made to possess the 
former, although not the latter,—that is, a mere man 
may become God in knowledge and in power, only not 
in extension. In saying, continues Dr. Wardlaw, that 
this virtual presence is merely the exercise of .power, 
he only blinds his reader. The virtual presence of 
which he speaks implies an unerring knowledge of all 
that is passing in every part of the world, at the same 
instant, and the power of producing effects in every 
part of the world, at the same instant; and this too, in 
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the case of Christ, at immeasurable distances from the 
place where the Being exists by whom the knowledge 
and power are possessed. This, the Doctor observes, 
is one of the mysteries of Unitarianism. 

§ 6, We appeal to Matt, xxviii. 20, in proof of the 
omnipresence of Christ: “Lo, I am with you alway 
to the end of the world.” Who but a being possessing 
the attributes of Deity could say this? Socinians tell 
us" that by the phrase, ews rpp ovvreXelas rod aiidvos, 
is meant not the end of the world , but the conclusion of 
that age , or the termination of the Jewish dispensation , 
by the destruction of Jerusalem and the temple. Ad¬ 
mitting, for the sake of argument, the correctness of this 
rendering, we answer— 

• That it leaves the difficulty where it was before; for 
Jesus did not remain in the world, in his human nature, 
till the end of the age. . He was immediately taken from 
the disciples; and after his departure, it was just as 
impossible for him to be with them, as to his corporeal 
presence at least, for a day as for an age, and for an 
age as for the whole duration of time. Besides, how 
Could the corporeal presence of Christ be promised and' 
actually vouchsafed, iii every time of emergency, to the 
great body of the disciples, scattered abroad as they 
were to be throughout the whole world, and needing 
his presence, as they would and did, in various places, 
at the same time? The fiction, that this is a promise 
of the corporeal presence of Christ, involves not only a 
miracle, but an impossibility and an absurdity. 

To diminish the difficulty, the Socinians, when hardly 
pressed, explain the promise to mean, that Christ would 
be with the apdstles in working miracles to the end of 
the age. We reply— ' 

First ,—that even this leaves the difficulty unsolved: 
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for if the clause “I am with you alway” were allowed 
to mean “I will interpose to work miracles when miracles 
are necessary for the confirmation and success of your 
mission,” it would still imply the Divinity of Christ; for 
if he be not a Divine person, how could he haye been 
aware of the instant, in all cases, in which the interposi¬ 
tion of his power would be needed? and how especially 
could he have engaged, being a mere man, to exert the 
necessary power, at the precise moment when it was 
needed all over the world? We reply— 

Secondly ,—that the clause, “Lo, 1 am with you alway 
to the end of the world,” does not mean “ to the end of 
the age,” as Socinians allege, but to the termination of 
the present state. The phrase rj ovvriXeia tov alUvo^ 
Occurs only in the Book of Matthew; and merely in five 
instances, including the passage we are considering. It 
is to be found twice in the parable of the tares (Matt, 
xiii. 39, 40); once in that of the net cast down into the 
sea (Verse 49): in all of which instances nothing but the 
most perverse attachment to system can lead an indivi¬ 
dual to doubt even that its reference is to the last day. 
It is used again in Matt. xxiv. 3: “ The disciples came 
unto him privately, saying, Tell us, when shall these 
things be? and what shall be the sign of thy coming, and 
of the end of the world?” "This is the only instance, 
not now referring to the passage under consideration, in 
which there can be any doubt concerning the meaning of 
the words. Mr. Belsham is in great triumph here. He 
considers it decisive of the question. Here, he says, the 
phrase unquestionably means the Jewish dispensation, 
or rather polity. Dr. Smith’s reply is, I think, satisfac¬ 
tory and triunf£>hant. The inquiry, h<? says, is that of 
the four disciples; and must therefore be interpreted in 
consonance with the then present state of their know- 
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ledge. They had no idea of the dissolution of the Jewish 
polity. They viewed the coining of Christ, and the end 
of the world, as events nearly related, and which would 
indisputably, take place together. They thought the 
temple would stand till the end of the world; and there¬ 
fore the phrase, r/ avvreXeia tov alwvos, is here to be 
understood as in the former cases. 

And if such be the meaning of the phrase in all the 
other instances in which it occurs, we are pot only justi¬ 
fied, but required to understand it, in the case before us, 
as referring to the close of the present state. Not only 
the words themselves, but the reason of the case demands 
this. “ It is evidently reasonable,” says Dr. Smith, “ to 
consider the extent of our Lord’s promise as commensu¬ 
rate with the purpose for the advancement and success 
of which it was given. That purpose was to make all 
nations disciples to the doctrine and authority of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. To encourage his servants in their 
efforts to effect this design, the Saviour assures them of 
his own presence, as the King possessed of all power, 
both in heaven and on earth, for their aid and protec¬ 
tion, their deliverance from all dangers, their surmount¬ 
ing all difficulties, and their eventual triumph in the full 
accomplishment of the great and benevolent purpose. 
But that purpose is not yet accomplished; and therefore 
the promise is not to be restricted to the apostles, or 
primitive evangelists, but is to be extended through 
all subsequent time, till all nations shall be blessed in 
Jesus.” 

Thirdly .—We reply, that this being the case, the 
words, “ I am with you alway, even to the end of the 
world,” are not* to be considered as a pTomise that his 
miraculous power would be exerted; but that they should 
enjoy his spiritual presence, in the orthodox sense of the 
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word. The age of miracles is past; and therefore the 
exertion of miraculous power till the end of-the world 
cannot have been promised. But the spiritual presence 
of Christ with his servants, to support them under their 
trials, to bless their labours, and to crown them with 
success, is still needed—still enjoyed. This then was 
the subject of promise; and the accomplishment of the 
promise affords decisive proof of the omnipresence of 
Christ. 

§ 7. Our third class of proofs is derived from the fact, 
that the peculiar works of God are ascribed to Jesus Christ , 

First —The creation of the world is ascribed to him. 

In proof of this assertion, we make our appeal— 

First, to John i. 1-3: “In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was 
God. The same was in the beginning with God. All 
things were made by liim; and without him was not 
any thing made that was made.” The parallelism be¬ 
tween this passage and the introduction to the Book of 
Genesis, “In the beginning God'created the heavens and 
the earth,” is so manifest, and so remarkable, that we 
cannot but conceive it would at once fix the meaning of 
the evangelist, were there not in the minds of some so 
deep a prejudice against the doctrine, which the common 
sense of the words goes to establish, as to resist all 
attempts to remove it. The Socinian objections against 
the orthodox interpretation of the passage will, all of 
them, I believe, be found to resolve themselves into two. ’ 
It is said by some, that the clause “ all things” does not 
refer to the visible material universe; so that the crea¬ 
tion of the world is not in. this passage ascribed to 
Christ. It is maintained by others, that though crea¬ 
tion is ascribed to Christ, yet that the work was effected 
t>y him as an instrument, receiving his power to per- 
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form it from God ; so that it supplies no proof of his 
Divinity. • 

1. It is said that the words all things do not mean 
the visible material universe; but all things which per¬ 
tain to the Christian dispensation. This objection is 
professedly founded upon what they assert to be the 
meaning of the word rendered in our version “were 
made.” TtVo/iat, say the editors of the Improved Ver¬ 
sion, occurs upwards of seven hundred times in the New 
Testament; but never in the sense of “to create.” It 
signifies in this Gospel, where it occurs fifty-three times, 
“ to be,”’ “ to come,” “ to become,” “ to come to pass,” 
also “to be done or transacted.” Framing their render¬ 
ing according to this rule, they say, in explanation of the 
words, “All things in the Christian dispensation wer6 
done by Christ, i.e. by his authority, and according to 
his direction; and in the ‘ministry committed to his 
apostles, nothing has ‘been done without his warrant.” 
It will therefore be necessary to examine the meaning of 
the term,—whether it is susceptible of the interpretation 
which is given to it in our version; and then to com¬ 
pare the two renderings, to ascertain, if both of them 
are admissible, which of them is the correct one. 

With reference to the meaning of the term, I will only 
request your attention to the following statement of Dr. 
Smith. It is said by Mr ; Belsham, that “ 7 Ivo/xcu never 
signifies to create .” Does “ this writer really intend to 
convey to his readers that any critic, translator, or 
interpreter, had taken this verb in the active significa¬ 
tion, to create? Or was it his wish to insinuate that the 
interpretation which he opposes is founded upon such an* 
assumption? If however,” he adds, “the Inquirer and 
Annotator means to assert that this word never signifies 
To be created , we are at issue with him. Its true and 
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proper signification is, to be brought into existence ,—whe¬ 
ther that be the first and original being of the subject, 
or any subsequent state or manner of existence. In all 
the variety of its applications, and by whatever different 
terms, according to its connection, it may be translated 
in other languages, it always retains its essential idea, 
that of passiveness to a preceding cause. Thus we find 
it in numerous places, where the unquestionable inten¬ 
tion of the writer is to mark a being produced —a being 
brought into existence for the first time. The importance of 
the subject,” adds the Doctor, “ and the bold language of 
the opponent, will be my apology for citing some exam¬ 
ples; though the case is among the plainest possible to 
ever^ scholar of moderate pretensions.” He accordingly 
cites Matt. xxi. 19; xxiv.-6; xxviii. 2; Mark ii. 27; 
Rom. i. 3; Gal. iv. 4; Heb. iv. 3; xi. 3; James iii. 9. 
“Thus,” adds the Doctor, “we have strong and abundant 
authority for our translation of this important sentence, 
‘All things were made’ (or produced , or brought into 
being [or existence ] ; and how does this differ from being 
created?) ‘ by Him; and without Him was not one thing 
made that has been made.’ ” * In addition to this, it 
may be observed, that no difficulty is involved in our 
translation of the passage. The context supplies no 
reasons of probability against it; while several impbrt- 
ant ones may be urged against, that of our opponents. 

The first argument may be taken from the use of 
the words all things. The Socinians restrict their mean¬ 
ing, without any reason from the context, to all institu¬ 
tions or appointments under the Christian dispensation. 
W e reply— 

First, —that while they can urge no shadow of pretext 

* Scripture Testimony , vol. iii., pp. 95-97, Third Edition; vol. ii., 
pp. 232, 283, Fourth Edition. 
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from the context for thus limiting them, they do it in 
direct opposition to the usual and proper signification of 
the terms, which when they are used absolutely, as here, 
unquestionably denote the sum total of created things: 
for example, “ Thou hast created all things, and for thy 
pleasure they are and were created.” (Rev. iv. 11; also 
1 Cor. viii. 6; Heb. ii. 8; Rom. xi. 36.) 

Secondly ,—that the impropriety of this limitation is 
rendered perfectly manifest by the tenth verse of the 
chapter, where 6 koit/xos stands in the room of nama, 
“ the world was made by him,” and must be understood 
in the same sense'. Now 6 koo/xos cannot be "understood 
in the restricted sense which the Unitarians attach to 
•navra ; but must mean the created universe, or the human 
race, a part being put for the whole. “All things” then 
mean, in short, “all things;” and not some merely, as the 
Socinians affirm. 

Our second argument is derived from the difficulty of 
adjusting their sense of the word ylvo/xai to the context, 
ft never means “to create,” they affirm; but “to be,” “to 
come,” “to be done or transacted.” Of course iyevero, in 
the third verse, must be rendered “ all things were done 
by Christ; ” a sufficiently awkward and bungling method 
of saying that all things under the Christian dispensa¬ 
tion were established by the authority of Christ. Still, 
however, it may pass. But what shall we say of the 
tenth verse? o Koafio s It avrov tyevero. It is manifest that 
here they must try some other scheme of rendering, .since 
“ the world was done by him ” will never do. Accordingly 
they resort to the notable expedient of supposing that 
the participle Tretpuniayivoi is to be understood, without 
the smallest necessity for any such addition, or indeed 
any addition at all; and so render the whole, and rather 
make a whole, “the world was enlightened by him.” Dr. 
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Wardlaw, very warrantably I think, laughs at this; and 
Dr. Smith shows that it is not Greek.* “ I only ask,” 
says the former, “ any person, who has learned the first 
elements of English , what he would think of a writer, 
who, intending to express the sentiment, that the world 
was enlightened by Jesus Christ, should write the sub¬ 
stantive verb was , and leave the word enlightened —not 
only the principal word, but absolutely the only word by 
which his meaning could be determined—to be supplied 
by the reader?”! Certainly, we may add, he would need 
to be enlightened with a little common sense. 

. Our third argument against the rendering of our op¬ 
ponents is derived from the use of the word beginning. 
Of what possible use is this term, or what can be its 
meaning, if we are to understand by the passage—“All 
things under the Christian dispensation were done by 
Christ, or by his authority?” What is the point of time 
meant by “beginning?” There is an obvious connection 
between the expression,— In the beginning , and aU things 
were done by hiyi; the former expressing the time of the 
latter. “ Beginning,” say the Socinian editors, “means 
the commencement of the Christian dispensation, or of 
the Saviour’s ministry.” But surely all the appointments 
and institutions, of the gospel dispensation were not done 
at the beginning in this sense of the term! One of the 
most important, the ordinance of the Supper, was not 
done or appointed till the end of his ministry. Will it 
be said, they were all done in purpose, though not in act? 
I answer, they were all done in this sense long before the 
beginning, even from eternity. In short, the phrase In 
the beginning cannot be brought to harmonize with the 

* Tivofiai cannot be put in apposition with a passive participle like elyl. 
—Scripture Testimony, as quoted on p. 108. 

t Socinian Controversy , pp. 106, 107. 
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Socinian rendering. According to our translation, on 
the other hand, all is plain and connected-and consistent. 
If we connect the expression, In the beginning , with the 
declaration, all things were made by him , and consider the 
writer as speaking of the original formation of the uni¬ 
verse material, and as referring to the language of the 
inspired historian of the creation, at the opening of the 
Book of Genesis,—“In the beginning God created the 
heavens and the earth,”—we obtain not only a definite 
meaning to each of the phrases separately, but, at the 
same time, a manifest and consistent alliance between 
them. 

You will have observed that, both in the third and 
tenth verses, the preposition ha is used with a genitive; 
the ordinary force of which we shall examine more fully 
presently. Mr. Cappe, understanding vavra in the same 
manner with his brethren, and 6 Koafios to mean the Jew¬ 
ish dispensation, seems to think he may s«rve the cause 
of Unitarianism, by taking ha to express the final cause 
—not the power by which anything is done, but the ob¬ 
ject for which it is done. The world was made, not by 
Christ, either as the primary or instrumental cause, but 
on account of him, or for his sake. The rule however 
is, that when ha is intended to denote the final cause, it 
is followed by the accusative; with the genitive it de¬ 
notes the efficient cause: and we ought not to violate this 
rule in translation without necessity. Mr. Cappe does 
not deny that such is the general rule, but produces 
several cases of exceptions, as they appear to him at 
least. "We deny— 

First ,—the correctness of his statements with regard 
to the exceptions. Not one of the scriptural instances 
which are alleged by Mr. Cappe of ha with a genitive, 
signifying the final cause or motive, appears to me satis- 
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factory,—viz., Rom. i. 8; xv. 30; 2 Cor. viii. 5; v. 7; 
Heb. xi. 4; James ii. 12; 1 Peter iv. 11; and Septuagint, 
2 Chron. xxix. 25. “ Scarcely any of the passages seein 
to admit that sense, and none of them to require it.” 
The Doctor shows also that the other instances of classi¬ 
cal authority quoted by Cappe, and so much vaunted by 
the Socinian editors, are evident misconceptions of the 
author’s meaning. We answer— 

Secondly ,—that if an undoubted instance could be 
produced from the New Testament in which ha with the 
genitive must mean the final cause, that would not jus¬ 
tify us in so rendering it here, where there is no necessity 
to impel any one so to translate it, but the necessity of 
getting rid of the doctrine of the SaviourV Divinity. 



LECTURE VII. 


THE REDEEMER OF MAN—IIIS DIVINITY. 

(continued.) 

The Arlan hypothesis, that creation was effected by our Lord as an in¬ 
strument :—the work of creation requires omnipotent power:—the 
testimony of Scripture that God is the sole Creator:—the power of 
creation ascribed to Christ said to be derived :—the substance, on 
this point, of the controversy between Dr. Wardlaw and Mr. Yates: 
—the official character of Christ supplies the only satisfactory reply 
to Yates:—all things in heaven and earth, visible and invisible, 
afford a proof of Christ’s Divinity:—Dr. Priestley’s criticism upon: 
—Heb. i. 10, 11, a proof:—the sustentatinn of .all things ascribed to 
Christ. 

DIVINE WORKS ASCRIBED TO CHRIST-CREATION. 

§ 1. The second objection against the orthodox inter¬ 
pretation of the passage is, that admitting that creation 
is here ascribed to Christ, it does not prove his Divin¬ 
ity, since the work was effected by him as an instru¬ 
ment, receiving his power to perform it from God. This, 
as you know, was the opinion of the ancient Arians; 
the descendants of whom form but a very inconsiderable 
body at the present day, Socinianism having committed 
great ravages upon the sect, and indeed almost annihi¬ 
lated it. This,opinion we proceed to examine. 

It is justly observed by Waterland, in his “ Sermoiis 

VOL. II. 
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on the Divinity of Christ,” (p. 94,) that “the Arians were 
never more perplexed about anything than in account* 
ing for God’s taking in a creature to be his agent 
and operator in making the world. What! make one 
creature in order to make others! Why might he not 
rather have made all creatures, as well as one, and re¬ 
served the sole glory of so great and so stupendous a 
work as that of creating to his own self? Did he want 
the assistance of an inferior being? or was not his own 
will arid fiat sufficient to give birth to all things? 
Besides, did he cease to work after he made the Son, 
leaving it to a creature of his own to have, in a manner, 
the honour of doing of everything else, and to be the 
immediate agent and manager in all things both in 
heaven and earth?” Arians would perhaps reply,‘that 
our inability to state any reasons which may have led 
the great Eternal to employ the instrumentality of a 
creature, in the work of bringing the universe into 
existence, ought not to be regarded as proof that such 
instrumentality was not employed. We arc too incom¬ 
petent to judge in the case, to walk by the light of our 
own judgment. We oppose then the tenet by the fol¬ 
lowing additional arguments. 

First .—We ask to be informed in what manner they 
understand the proposition, that God created the world 
by Jesus Christ, supposing that he was a creature? Do 
they mean that God communicated a measure of power 
to Christ adequate to the performance of the-stupendous 
work, which power resided habitually in him, and may 
be said to have been his own power, in the same sense 
in which the degree of mental and bodily power which 
the Creator has imparted to us may be denominated 
ours, and which needed not increase, but sustentation 
merely, to render its possessor equal to tile mighty task 
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of creating the universe? or do they merely mean that 
Christ, as a creature, had power to create the universe, in 
the same sense in which apostles had power to perform 
miracles? If they mean the latter,—we reply, that on 
this scheme Christ did not create the uniyerse at all. 
The signs and wonders, which followed the volitions of 
the apostles that they should take place, were not accom¬ 
plished by any inherent energy of theirs, but by the 
power, of God. When they said, “ Let the sick be re¬ 
stored, the blind receive their sight, the dead be raised 
to life again,” their minds were under a Divine impulse; 
and it was the same Being who prompted them to speak 
that performed the wonders to which we have referred, 
in the sight of all men. Hence it is said {Acts xv. 12), 
thatf it was God who performed the miracles and won¬ 
ders which had been done among the Gentiles, by or 
through Paul and Barnabas. It would be a monstrous 
perversion of idea, to suppose that a single miracle was 
ever accomplished by the power of the apostles: all was 
the power of God. If they mean to assert the former, or 
to say that it was by the Saviour’s proper power that he 
created the world, although they should grant that that 
power was not natural and essential to him; we would 
proceed to urge against them our— 

§ 2. Second argument— viz. that the work of crea¬ 
tion requires, in our apprehension, omnipotent power, 
whioh cannot of course be communicated to any crea¬ 
ture. No instrumentality then can be employed in crea¬ 
tion; the universe must have proceeded immediately and 
directly from the hand of God. If Christ be a mere 
creature, he cannot have created the world; if he has 
created the world, he must be God. It is the dictate of 
common sense, that the power of creating the universe 
must be infinite power. “If creative power” says an 

T 2 
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able writer, “ be capable of transference or communication 
to a creature, I can conceive of nothing else which may 
not; and must look on him who can believe in this 
fancy as a believer in the possibility of the communi¬ 
cation of all the Divine perfections; an idea which would 
startle even a Trinitarian, with all his insatiable appe¬ 
tite for mystery.” “ He must have lost his reason,” says 
Allix, in his “Judgment of the Jewish Church,” “who 
imagines that God can make a creature capable of cre¬ 
ating the universe? Grant this; and by what character 
will you distinguish the creature from the Creator?”* 
Even Unitarians themselves admit this. “ Why might 
not the power of self-subsistence,” says Dr. Priestley, 
“ be imparted to another, as well as that of creating out 
of nothing?” I am well persuaded that nothing but the 
necessities of a system could lead any rational man to- 
doubt that the work of creation requires omnipotence, 
and consequently underived, uncommunicated, and in¬ 
communicable power. Our— 

§ 3. Third qrgument is, that the Arian hypothesis of 
Christ being the instrument of creation is opposed by 
those declarations—and they are abundant—which re¬ 
present God as the sole Creator of the heavens and the 
earth. How could it be with truth affirmed that God 
stretched out the heavens alone, if he employed the 
instrumentality of a creature in doing it? How could 
he require to be worshipped exclusively, because he is 
the only Creator, if the world was formed by Jesus 
Christ.,-himself being a creature? “The Arians,” says 
Allix, “ who worship Jesus Christ, though they esteem 
him a creature, and the Papists, who swallow whole 
doctrine of Tran substantiation; they may teach in 
their schools that a creature may be enabled by God to 

* Unitarianism incapable of Vindication, a Reply to the Rev. J. 
Yates, by Dr. Word law, pp. 235, 230. 
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become a creator! But as for us, who deny that any¬ 
thing but God is to be adored, we reject all such vain 
conceits of a creature being any way capable to receive 
the infinite power of a creator.” * 

§ 4. Notwithstanding the force of these reasonings, 
a certain class of Unitarians turn round upon us, and in 
effect- say, We appeal to the law and the testimony. It 
may be difficult to conceive of derived power to create 
the universe; but the Scriptures distinctly affirm that 
the world was created by Christ, and with equal clear¬ 
ness declare that the power by which he effected the 
work was not independent but derived power. So says 
Mr. Yates. Having quoted the passages which are com¬ 
monly appealed to,—“ The Greek words,” says he, “ em¬ 
ployed in these passages cannot bear to be interpreted 
so as to ascribe to our Lord the creation of the material 
world by his own uncommunicated omnipotence. The 
common translation,” he adds, “leaves the matter un¬ 
decided, whether the work was effected by his own 
underived and independent authority, Or merely as an 
instrument directed by the Supreme Being. In the 
Greek original there is no such ambiguity. The pre¬ 
position 8ta, in these passages translated by, does not 
signify by any one, as an original cause,—for this sense is 
expressed by a different preposition, wo; but it denotes 
through anything as an instrument. For the sake of 
illustration, I shall take the first example of the occur¬ 
rence of ha in the New Testament, Matt. i. 22: ‘Now 
all this was done, that it might be fulfilled which was 
spoken of the Lord by the prophet;’ or more accurately, 
‘which was-spoken by the Lord through the prophet.’ 
In the first place, the preposition bird, by, points out 
the Lord as the original author of the communication; 
and in the second place, the preposition Zia, through, 

* Judgment of the Jewish Church, p. 193 , 
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represents the prophet as the medium through whom 
this communication was conveyed to mankind. The 
same distinction,” he adds, “ is accurately observed in 
all cases—and they are very numerous—in which the 
New Testament writers produce quotations from the 
prophets of the Old. They never introduce a prophecy 
by saying that it was uttered through the Lord, Eta tov 
K vpiov ; and they very seldom, if ever, say that it was 
delivered by the prophet, into tov irpocjnjTov ; but through 
the prophet, and by the Lord.” 

On this point Mr. Yates dwells at great length: he 
evidently considers his argument with reference to it 
the best part of his book; and it must be admitted that, 
in defence of his position, he has displayed some clas-. 
sical lore, and much critical acumen. Dr. Wardlaw 
also arrays himself in his best armour for the contest 
here; but I confess myself constrained to acknowledge 
that, while his critical sagacity sinks on this point, in 
comparison with his antagonist, his ordinary judgment 
appears in some measure to have deserted him. 1 will 
give you a short sketch of the argument—state wherein 
the Doctor appears to me to fail, and what I am disposed 
to regard as the legitimate reply to this Jesuitical and 
proud Socinian boaster. 

§ 5. The Doctor admits that E/a is more naturally 
employed to denote the instrumental cause than mo, in 
consequence of the signification of the former as stated 
by Mr. Yates, viz. motion through a place. Hence, he 
adds, it has been transferred by an obvious process to 
the way or method by passing through which any object 
is attained; or the instrument by means of which any 
end is accomplished. Having made this admission, 
which in fairness cannot be avoided, the Doctor goes on 
to show that the rule is not invariable—that there are 
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exceptions to it—that while ha frequently signifies, in 
opposition to the rule, the primary cause, so is inro some¬ 
times used for the secondary. 

In proof of the latter, or that M is sometimes used 
for the secondary or instrumental cayse, Dr. Wardlaw 
gives ten instances; in two of which it unfortunately 
happens that, taking Griesbach for our guide, the pre¬ 
position vno does not occur; and to four others of which 
the same authority has prefixed marks to express his 
opinion that it is doubtful. There still' remain, how¬ 
ever, four undisputed instances in which vtto denotes an 
instrumental cause. 

The other preposition however, ha, is of more im¬ 
portance in the controversy; and the Doctor appeals to- 
eighteen passages, as affording so many instances of the 
use of this preposition to denote the primary or efficient 
cause. Mr. Yates examines the whole of them with 
great minuteness; and declares, as the result of the 
examination, that only one of this' long list, one which 
he himself had referred to, furnishes **n exception to 
his canon, or requires to be* understood as denoting an 
efficient or primary cause. That one is in 1 Cor. i. 9: 
“God is faithful, by whom (h’ ov) ye were called.” I 
am constrained to say that I .think Mr. Yates generally 
successful; though there are perhaps two or three in¬ 
stances, in addition to the one acknowledged by him, in 
which he appears to me to have failed. One is Rom. vi. 
4: “ Therefore we are buried with him by baptism into 
death,”— i.e. “through baptism,” says Mr. Yates; and 
that may be admitted. But when the apostle adds, 
‘&hat like as Christ was raised up from the dead by the 
glory of the Father,” how can we say ‘through’ here? 
Mr. Yates says the expression “the glory of the Father” 
means the glorious power of the Father; so that the 
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power of God is represented as the instrument through 
which the work was effected. It evidently means, how¬ 
ever, the glorious Father; so that the Father himself is 
represented as the agent, and hia denotes the efficient 
cause. Still more decided is Heb. ii. 10: “ It became 
him, for whom are all things, and by whom are all 
things:”* hia with the accusative, in the first instance, 
(hi’ o«/) denotes the final cause; with the genitive in the 
latter (hi’ <w), the efficient, the original, and not the in¬ 
strumental cause. 

The result of the controversy is, I think, that Dr. 
Wardlaw has proved that 'wno occasionally means the in¬ 
strumental cause, and hia occasionally the original cause. 
The question still, however, remains to be settled, In 
what sense is it to be understood in the passage before 
us? And here, I apprehend, Dr. Wardlaw has failed. To 
prove that hia may be used, in the sense which the Doctor 
attaches to it, is not to prove that it must so be under¬ 
stood here. The probability, from the general force of 
the preposition, is rather against this sense; so that,- on 
the Doctor’s principles, we lose this passage as an inde¬ 
pendent proof of the Divinity of Christ. 

§ 6. I think, then, that the only satisfactory answer 
to Yates is that which is afforded by the official character 
of Christ. The whole plan of human redemption ema¬ 
nated from God, i. e. the Triune God—Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit: Its execution, however, was especially com¬ 
mitted to the second person of the adorable Trinity. 
As the agent or instrument of accomplishing the pur¬ 
poses of the Eternal Mind, he clothed himself in our 
: nature, and made peace by the blood of his cross. la¬ 
the same character also, 1 think, he created the world,— 
the world being 'the destined theatre on which the great 

* "Evpnre yap uvrtp, It or ra nnrra rat hi ov ra irarra, &c. 
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work of redemption was to be accomplished; and being 
in this sense the agent or instrument of the great Eternal 
—Father, Son, and Spirit—in this business, it is said that 
all things were Created £<’ avrov,— the preposition vno not 
being employed, because not proper, or so proper. In 
this sense, God is said to have created the world by Jesus 
Christ. He created it in the same sense in which he 
redeemed it by Christ. The preposition marks out no 
subordination of power, but merely of station. It does 
not teach that Christ did not create the world by his 
own proper power; but intimates that that power was 
put forth as an instrument in accomplishing the pur¬ 
poses of the Triune God. I am happy to find this solu¬ 
tion of the fact, which had occurred to my own mind, 
supported by the following passage from so great an 
authority as that of Waterland. ‘“While we acknowledge 
the Son of God to be Creator, we acknowledge him a Son 
also; the second only, not the first person of the Trinity. 
The Father therefore is primarily Creator, as Father. 
He is first in conception, whenever we speak of the 
Divine nature. And hence it is that he is said to create 
by the Son; and he is eminently and emphatically repre¬ 
sented in the creeds, as Maker of heaven and earth; the 
Son having another title more peculiar to him, that of 
Redeemer. The Nicene Creed, as do many other ancient 
creeds, takes notice of the worlds being made by the 
Son; yet so that he did not make the world by the 
Father, but the Father by him. This is the constant 
language of antiquity, always keeping up some eminence 
of order, as proper to the first person, along with the 
true essential Divinity of the other two. • This distinc¬ 
tion of order, consistent with a parity of nature, they 
learned from Scripture,.and inviolably maintained.”* 

* Sermons on Divinity of Christ, p. 99, 
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§ 7. The next passage we refer to is Col. i. 16: “For 
by him were all things created, that are in heaven, and 
that are in earth, visible and invisible, whether they be 
thrones, or dominions, or principalities, or powers: all 
things were created by him, and for him,” —ra ■ndvra ht 
avrov Kal eh airrov tm-ierrai. 

It is important to observe here wherein we and our 
antagonists are agreed. With respect to the former pas¬ 
sage, they deny that lyevero is properly rendered were 
made. Here however they are constrained to allow that 
tKTiarcu really means were created. But does this settle 
the controversy? By no means. After all, it appears 
that “ all things” do not mean “ all things,” and that 
“ created” does not mean “ created.” The phrase “ all 
things,” it is alleged, is not to be understood as denoting 
beings themselves, but certain states and orders of beings; 
and the term “ creation” itself means that great change 
which was introduced into the moral world, and particu¬ 
larly into the relative situation of Jews and Gentiles, by 
the dispensation of the gospel. This, one would think, 
is using considerable freedom with Scripture; but this is 
only a representation of the minor half of the licence 
taken by our antagonists. If the expressions which the 
apostle employs, when he comes to enumerate what is 
included under the general phrase “ all things,” could 
possibly be conceived to mean that great moral change 
of which they speak, it might be less absurd to employ 
the term “ creation” with reference to it. But this can¬ 
not be conceived. Our opponents do not conceive it. 
They are constrained to admit that the real truth which 
the words were intended to convey is couched under a 
symbol,—and such a symbol as none but a Socinian 
would ever dream of. “ This .great change,” say the 
editors of the Improved Version, “ the apostle describes 
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under the symbol of a revolution introduced by Christ, 
among certain ranks and orders of beings by whom, 
according to the Jewish demonology, borrowed from 
the Oriental Philosophy, the affairs of states and indivi¬ 
duals were superintended and governed.” It is difficult 
to repress a - strong expression of indignation at such 
attempts to explain, or rather perplex the word of God. 
According to the Socinian hypothesis, the apostle talks 
about certain beings who have no existence. He says 
of Christ, that he created them; but that, we are told, 
means only that he effected a revolution amongst them, 
— i. e., be it remembered, a revolution among nonenti¬ 
ties : and then we are informed, that this statement of a 
revolution effected amongst nonentities is a symbolical 
mode of stating that a great moral change was effected 
by the introduction of the Christian dispensation. Verily, 
it is scarcely possible to conceive, that one of the plainest 
of truths could have been more darkly and inadequately 
expressed. 

§ 8. An attempt is made to found an objection to 
the commonly received meaning of these words, on the 
occurrence of the preposition “ in.” “ It is obvious to 
remark,” says Dr. Priestley, “ that the things which Christ 
is said to have made are not the heavens and the earth, 
but only some things that are in the heavens and in the 
earth.”* We reply— 

First, that the creation of some things affords as 
decided a proof of omnipotent power as the creation of 
all things. Our argument is not mainly and radically 
built on the magnitude of the creation, but on the act of 
creation, abstracted from all considerations of little or 
more. 

Secondly, that the phrase, “ by him were all things 
* History of Early Opinions, vol. L, p. 65. 
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created, that are in heaven, and that are in earth, visible 
and. invisible,” is just what might have been expected, 
considering the design with which the assertion was 
made. The manifest object of the apostle was to exalt 
the conceptions of the Colossians of the glory of the 
Saviour. He declared, in the clause immediately pre¬ 
ceding the one we are now considering, that he is the 
firstborn of the whole creation, i.e. the heir, the ohief, 
the Lord of all—superior in dignity to all beings; and 
to prove this, he proceeds to state that all beings were 
created by him. It would not have answered his pur¬ 
pose, to show that the material universe was created by 
him; at any rate, his supremacy could not have been so 
directly gathered from such an assertion. The “ all things 
in heaven and in earth” obviously mean the two great 
classes of intelligent beings, whom sin had set at variance, 
—the celestial natures which have never fallen, and those 
of mankind who are recovered, through the blood and 
grace of Christ, from their state of alienation and enmity; 
the former are the things in heaven, the latter the things 
on earth. 

With the recollection of these difficulties, into which 
the Socinians plunge themselves by their forced explana¬ 
tion of the passage, you will not wonder that Mi* Yates 
adopts the old Arian interpretation, that Christ created. 
the world as a subordinate agent, grounding his opinion 
on the alleged meaning of the preposition La. It is un¬ 
necessary to repeat what has been said oh that subject. 

' § 9. The last passage we appeal to is Heb. i. 10, 11: 
“ And, Thou, Lord, in the beginning hast laid the foun¬ 
dation of the earth; and the heavens are the works of 
thy hands: they shall perish; but thou remainest ; and 
they shall all wax old as doth a garment; and as a ves¬ 
ture shalt thou fold them up, and they shall be changed; 
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but tbou art the same, and thy years shall not fail.” 
These words ought to settle the point in controversy at 
once. Against the first passage produced by us, it was 
alleged that a word was used which did not signify 
creation: and though, with respect to the second, it is 
admitted that the word which properly denotes creation 
is used; yet it is objected that the creation of which it 
speaks is not that of the heavens and the earth them¬ 
selves, but of things in heaven, and things in earth,—not 
a material, but a spiritual creation. But in the passage 
before us, we have creation ascribed to Christ in the pre¬ 
cise form required. As it is impossible to doubt that the 
words “ creation,” “ heaven,” and “ earth,” &c., are here 
used in their literal sense, there is no resisting this proof 
of the Divinity of the Lord Jesus Christ, but either by 
denying that the passage is an address to Christ, or by 
affirming that he created the world as a subordinate 
agent. Both of these positions have been refuted. 

§ 10. Secondly —The sustentation of all things is 
ascribed to Christ. 

Col. i. 17: “By him,” says the apostle, “all things 
consist.” 

Heb. i. 1-3: “ God, who at sundry times and in di¬ 
verse manners spake in time past unto our fathers by 
the prophets, hath in these last days spoken unto us 
by his Son, whom he hath appointed heir of all things, 
by whom also he made the worlds; who being the bright¬ 
ness of his glory, and the express image of his person, 
and upholding all things by the word of his power,” or 
“ his powerful word,”* “when he had by himself purged 
our sins, sat down on the right hand of the Majesty on 
high.” 

* A Hebraism, conveying tho idea that he does not sustain the world 
with effort, but by a simple volition. 
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The Greek terras translated “ consist” and “ uphold¬ 
ing ” are, in Colossians and in Hebrews 

Ta ttavra iv avrw owcoTijKe is thus rendered by Dr. 
Morns of Leipzig, “ Omnia per eum constant , durant, 
permanent ;” by Schleusner, “ Omnia potentissime ah eo 
conservantur et reguntur .” Both understand the passage 
of the physical universe. an eminent biblical 

critic'tells us, is used as st»3 * and brio, which the Rab¬ 
binical writers use in the sense of supporting and pre¬ 
serving; e.g., “The holy and blessed God supports his 
own world.” f 

We have more Jdian once had occasion to remark, 
that a being who is not self-existent at the first moment 
of its existence cannot be so at the second, or at any 
subsequent moment; but must be dependent at all times 
upon the power from whom its existence was derived. 
As we should have been nothing, had we not been 
created; so we should become nothing, were we not pre¬ 
served. The sustentation of derived and dependent 
existence is equivalent, indeed, to a continued act of 
creation. It is not wonderful, therefore, that this work 
should be ascribed in the Scriptures to God alone. 
Neh. ix. 6: “Thou, even thou, art Jehovah alone,” 
said the Levites; “ thou hast made heaven, the heaven 
of heavens, with all their host, the earth, and all things 
that are therein, the seas, and all that is therein, and 
thou preservest them all , and the host of heaven worship¬ 
ped thee.” In this passage it is declared, in the most 
explicit terms, that He who preserves all things is the 
Being'worshipped by the host of heaven, “Jehovah 
alone.” Yet all things consist by Christ, and he up¬ 
holds them all by the word of his power. He there¬ 
fore ,is Jehovah. 

* Isaiah Ixiii. 9. 


f Schoettgenius. 
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THE REDEEMER OF MAN — HIS DIVINITY. 

(continued.) 

Universal government ascribed to Christ:—First objection to the passages 
quoted to sustain that idea—that they are to be understood figura¬ 
tively:—Second objection—that the qualifications necessary to exer¬ 
cise this sovereignty do not imply Divinity:—the judgment of the 
world ascribed to Christ:—Yates’s objection:—Ilia judging the world 
may mean only that the final state of all will be according to the 
declarations of the gospel:—Divine worship paid to Christ, a proof 
of his Divinity:—the Socinian interpretation of such passages: — 
instances in which worship has been offered to’Christ:—the case of 
Stephen:—instances in which Christ is joined with the Father:— 
benedictions in the epistles: — the evidence derived from Kev. v. 
6-14. 


DIVINE WORKS ASCRIBED TO CHRIST. 

§ 1. Thirdly. —The government of all things and 
beings is ascribed to Christ. 

“ All power," said he, in the immediate prospect of 
leaving the world, “is given unto me in heaven and in 
earth.” (Matt, xxviii. 18.) 

Rom. xiv. 9: “ For to this end Christ both died, and 
rose,- and revived, that he might be Lord both of the 
dead and living.” 

Phil. ii. 9-11: In consequence of his obedience, even 
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to the death of the cross, “ God hath highly exalted him, 
and given him a name which is above every name, 
that at the name of Jesus every knee should bow, of 
things in heaven, and things in earth, and things under 
the earth; and that every tongue should confess that 
Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father.” 

Ephes. i. 20-23: God hath “raised him from the 
dead, and set him at his own right hand in the hea¬ 
venly places, far above all principality, and power, and 
might, and dominion, and every name that is named, 
not only in this world, but also in that which is to come: 
and hath put all things under his feet, and gave him.to 
be the head over all things to the church, which is his 
body, the fulness of him that filleth all in all.” 

The government of Christ is universal. Col. i. 18: 
“He is the head of the body, the church;” and head over 
_all things to or for the church. The empire of provi¬ 
dence, as well as of grace, is put into his hands, that 
every event which takes place in the world may be 
rendered tributary to the promotion of his purposes of 
mercy towards an apostate world. -To these sentiments, 
built upon the passages which have been quoted, it. has 
been objected— 

§ 2. First .—That the texts themselves are to- be 
understood figuratively. The actual exaltation of Christ 
to the government of the world has been pronounced n 
notion unscriptural and most incredible. All that is 
said on the subject, it is alleged, means not the personal 
authority of our Divine Master, but the prevalence of 
his religion in the world. The reign of Christ is the 
empire of his gospel over the hearts and lives of its 
professors. • • 

Answer 1.—If these passages may be thus explained 
away, under the pretence of their being figurative, it 
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will be difficult or impossibly to decide what is to be 
literally-understood. What language could have been 
employed to express a real and literal exaltation of 
Christ in his human nature to the throne of universal 
dominion, more plain and pointed, and divested of all 
appearance of figure, than the passages which have been 
quoted ? 

Answer 2.—If the empire of the gospel of Christ 
over the hearts and lives of men were conceded to be a 
sufficient explanation of the power he is said to exercise 
on earth, how could it explain 'that which he is said to 
exercise in heaven? His power is not confined to the 
world,—power in heaven as well as on earth is given to 
him. He is exalted above every name that is named, 
not only m this world, but in that which is to come. 
Is the authority, or government, or reign of Christ in 
heaven, the influence of his gospel upon the minds of its 
blessed inhabitants? And if it be, must not that in¬ 
fluence be perpetuated throughout eternity? How then 
can it be said of him that he will deliver up the king¬ 
dom to his Father? Arid yet it is actually affirmed that 
he will at length become subject to him who did put all 
things under him, that God may be all in all,—an ex¬ 
pression which is easily explained by the supposition of 
his laying down the mediatorial, or, as I imagine, the 
providential kingdom; but which must be utter nonsense 
in the mouth of a Socinian,—for how can the influence 
of the gospel of Christ become subject, to God the 
Father? 

§ 3. Objection the Second proceeds on the admission 
that the passages are to be literally understood-.—that 
the sovereignty of Christ over the world is real and not 
figurative merely; but denies that the qualifications ne¬ 
cessary to the exercise of this sovereignty are such as 
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imply his Divinity. This view of the matter is thought 
to be supported by the circumstance that his authority 
is said to have been given to him. “ All power,” he 
himself says, “ is given to me in heaven and in earth.” 
This shows, it is alleged, that it is not inherent and 
essential ,£o him, but derived. We answer— 

First ,—that the government of the universe requires, 
if anything requires, the attributes of. an infinite mind; 
—goodness to prompt, justice to direct, knowledge to 
discern, and power to execute whatever is right, wise, 
and good to be done, and to prevent the existence of 
whatever is not. It demands, also, existence every¬ 
where present, and eternally enduring, throughout the 
boundless and everlasting kingdom of God. Without 
these attributes, Christ must be the Lord only in name, 
and rule only in pretence. In short, if omniscience 
and omnipotence are not required for the government of 
the world, it will be difficult to specify any work which 
requires infinite perfections; and we are thus cut off 
ffrom all proof that Jehovah himself is an infinite being. 
We answer— 

Secondly .—The circumstance of this authority being 
represented as given to him is by no means inconsistent 
with the idea of his supreme, underived Godhead. The 
solution of the difficulty must be .sought for in the 
double view which the' Scriptures give us of his charac¬ 
ter. He was God; and lie was the Mediator between 
God and man. As God, the government of the world 
was essentially vested in-him. It was impossible that 
he could be divested of it. But he had to purchase a 
right as Mediator to exercise those attributes which 
were essential to him as God in the government of Hie 
world. To govern the world as Mediator, and so to 
cause every event to minister to the promotion of the 
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purposes of his grace, was to be the reward of his suf¬ 
ferings unto death; and therefore, when the Saviour 
said, “ All power is given to me in heaven and in 
earth,” he meant that he had now obtained a right, to 
exercise his omnipotent power as God in his mediatorial 
character, and that hereafter all events and all beings 
would in that character be under his direction and con¬ 
trol, till the mystery of Providence should be finished, 
when God shall be all and in all. 

§ 4. Fourthly _The judgment of the world at the 

last day is ascribed to Christ. 

Rom. xiv. 10: “We shall all stand before the judg¬ 
ment seat of Christ.” 

Acts xvii. 31 : God “ hath appointed a day in which 
lie will judge the world in righteousness by that man 
whom he hath ordained; whereof he hath given assur¬ 
ance unto all men, in that he hath raised him from the 
dead.” 

John v. 22, 23: “The Father judgeth no man, but 
hath committed all judgment unto the Son: that all 
men should honour the Son, even as they honour the 
Father.” 

Acts x. 42: “ He commanded us to preach to the 
people, and to testify that it is he which was ordained of 
God to be the Judge of living and dead.” 

2 Tim. iv. 1: “ T charge thee therefore before God, 
and the Lord Jesus Christ, who shall judge the living 
and the dead at his appearing and his kingdom.” * 

These passages decidedly prove that the Lord Jesus 
Christ will be, in the true and proper sense of the Lord, 
the Judge of mankind at the last day: not a mere pro- 
nouncer of sentences dictated by the supreme Jehovah, 
for that would be to be no Judge; but the Being who, in 
* Vide Matt. xxv. 31. . ' 
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the exercise of his own inherent qualifications, will decide 
upon the eternal* state of all men at the bar of God. 

To discharge this office, there is manifestly required 
“a perfect and unerring acquaintance with all the 
thoughts and words and actions, in all their endless 
variety of circumstances, of every individual person, of 
all the numberless generations of mankind, that shall 
have existed from the beginning to the end of time; and 
in every successive moment of the existence of each. 
Can this knowledge then be possessed by a being who is 
not omniscient, and consequently not God?”—We think 
not. Mr. States however—and other Unitarians agree 
with him—with a laughable expression of reluctance to 
argue the point at all, on the grounds of mere human 

reason, maintains,-and this is the— 

§ 5. First objection against our statement,--that 

Divine perfections are not required in the Judge. “So 
far as I can judge,” is his language, “the power and 
knowledge of such an exalted person may rationally be 
supposed to be- not only limited, but also derived and 
dependent.” He does not know any reason why the 
knowledge of such a person “should comprehend the 
actions, characters, and deserts, not only of those who 
come before his tribunal, but of all intelligent beings 
who have existed in other regions of space, and in other 
periods of eternity.” We answer— 

That since it must clearly imply, beyond all contro¬ 
versy, the amount of knowledge which has been just 
stated a knowledge of the thoughts and circumstances 
of all men, at every moment of time, it can only have an 
omniscient mind for its subject. It has been well and 
justly observed, that though the faculties of the man 
Christ Jesus will proceed through an indefinite range of 
,.the most glorious and happy improvement; yet that 
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nothing but 'the stupendous advantage of the intimate, 
unique, and mysterious union of the Divine with the 
human nature could qualify him for the work of judg¬ 
ment. 

To argue as Mr. Yates does, that because the mani¬ 
festation of knowledge which will be made by the great 
day is finite, the Judge himself is not omniscient, is to 
adopt a line of argument which would go to overthrow 
the omniscience of the Creator himself: for even there 
our data are limited; and it might be said, with equal 
plausibility, that the Former of all things may have pro¬ 
duced all these striking proofs of wisdom, and after all 
his wisdom be limited. 

The great champion of Soeinianism, Mr. Belsham, 
admits that the statements concerning the judgment 
present a great difficulty. He suggests en passant , by 
way of alleviating its pressure, that the powers and 
qualifications superior to those which Christ possessed 
on earth, and which are necessary to it, may be at¬ 
tained either by the regular and progressive improve¬ 
ment of his powers, in the long interval between his 
ascension and the day of judgment, or they may be 
imparted to him for the occasion by God himself, whose 
organ and delegate he will be on that occasion,— i. e., as 
we have said, he will be no Judge, but a mere pro- 
nouncerof sentences. Feeling however, apparently, the 
insecurity of this ground, Mr. Belsham ultimately rests 
in what I shall state as the— 

§ 6. Second objection to our statements,—viz. that 
when Christ is represented as appointed by God to judge 
the world, nothing more may be intended by this lan¬ 
guage but that the final states of all, and every indivi¬ 
dual of mankind, > shall be awarded agreeably to the 
declarations of the gospel. Christ is in fact to be a 
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figurative judge; all the passages we have quoted are to 
be figuratively understood. “ In perfect analogy with 
this interpretation, Christ,” continues Mr. Belsham, “ is 
figuratively represented as a lawgiver, because the pre¬ 
cepts of his gospel are laws to govern the conduct of his 
disciples; he is figuratively a priest, because he volun¬ 
tarily delivered himself up as a victim. He is figura¬ 
tively a conqueror, and a king, and universal dominion is 
ascribed to him, because his gospel and religion will 
eventually prevail through the world; in like manner, 
he is figuratively a judge, because the final states of all 
mankind will be awarded agreeably to the solemn, 
repeated, and explicit declarations of his gospel.” 

“ The caution,” says Dr. Smith, observing upon this 
statement, “ administered by the early Christian writers 
may prove to be the wisest and the best: let those who 
regard the Lord Jesus Christ as a figurative priest, a 
figurative lawgiver, king, and judge, beware, lest, in 
the day of their extremity, they find* only a figurative 
salvation.” 

Answer .—“This mode of interpreting would require, 
if acted .upon consistently, to be followed into an appli¬ 
cation to the whole system of revealed truth; and in 
that case the New Testament might, with a very little 
trouble, and with great plausibility, be stripped of every¬ 
thing supernatural, and even the doctrine of a future 
state itself be got rid of.” * This language of an excellent 
writer is strong, but not too strong. The statements 
concerning the judgment are not confined to a passage 
or two. We have mentioned several; many more might 
have been added, it is not stated merely that we shall 

* [Scripture Testimony , vol. ii., pp. 23G-256, Third Edition; vol. ii., 
pp. 35-48, Fourth Edition. Consult the entire Cahtule, (the vi., that is, 
the one,) from which the above extracts are taken.] 
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be judged, nor even that Christ shall judge us; but we 
have a minute and graphic description of the proceedings 
.of the day of judgment. The Judge, viz. Christ, we are 
told, shall come in his own glory, -and in his Father’s 
glory, and all his holy angels with him. Again we are 
told, that he shall sit down upon the throne of his glory 
—that all nations shall be gathered together before him 
—that he shall separate them into two grand divisions, 
and then proceed to pass sentence upon each. Now if 
all this is really a mere figurative representation of the 
plain truth, that men will at length be judged according 
to the decisions of Christ in his gospel,—if he is after all 
not even to appear personally as a judge,—and especially, 
as must be the case on the Socinian hypothesis, which 
affirms him to have been \[riA6 s avOpwjros, if he is to 
appear at the bar of God himself, to take his trial in 
common with his brethren;—if all this is really the case, 
I will only say that there is no book in the world more 
powerfully adapted to mislead plain unlettered men than 
the Bible. 

§ 7. Fifthly. —Divine worship is represented in 
the New Testament as having been paid to Christ, and 
therefore Christ must be God. 

1. It is claimed for him. 

John v. 22, 23: “ For the Father judgeth no man, but 
hath committed all judgment unto the Son; that all men 
should honour the-Son, even as they honour the Father,” 
— ko.6 ois, “ according as,” in the same manner or the same 
degree. The connection in which these words stand— 
the object of our blessed Lord in the statements he 
makes, as well as the terms he employs, all conspire to 
prove that it is religious worship that is meant. “ When- 
ever in Scripture,” says an able writer, “ the phrase ‘to 
honour God’ occurs, or any equivalent expression, it 
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always denotes religious homage; the making God our 
end and object in all our actions, the celebration of his: 
praises, obedience to him, and confidence in him: and 
this his glory he will not give to another. To honour 
then the Son, as we honour the Father, must be to have 
our thoughts, affections, and actions directed to him, 
and our hope and confidence reposed on him, in the same 
manner; and though the formal act of. prayer, or any 
other explicit mode of adoration be not mentioned, all 
and every act or mode of worship is included, as the 
species under a genus.” 

Heb. i. 6: “And again, when he bringeth in the 
first begotten into the world, he saith, And let all the 
angels of God worship him” (TrpoaKvvrjffdrwaav). The 
Unitarians can only evade the force of this passage by 
showing that the injunction does not contain a command 
of religious worship. This they accordingly attempt to do. 
The editors of the Improved Version render the words, 
“Let all the messengers of God do homage to him;” and 
give the following comment upon them. “ Let all the pro¬ 
phets and messengers of God acknowledge him as their 
superior.” Upon this word an able critic observes, that 
it is used twenty-four times in the New Testament to 
denote the worship of the true God; that it is used 
many times more to denote the religious worship of 
false gods; and that it is, so far as he has observed, the 
only word used to denote what is intended by worship, 
when considered as an act immediately performed. The 
words. Gepanevti), Xctrpevw, and aefiofxai, rendered also “to 
worship,” appear rather either to express habitual reve¬ 
rence or service, of a general course of worship con¬ 
sidered as a character or course of life: TcpadKvv&u, *so 
far as I have been able to observe, he adds, is the only 
term used to denote religious worship by St. John; and 
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is certainly the appropriate word for this idea, if there 
is any such appropriate word in the New Testament. 
It is the word, he adds, used by our Lordinhis answer 
to Satan (Matt. iv. 10),—“Thoushalt worship the Lord 
thy God;” and in his discourse with the woman of Sama¬ 
ria, concerning the place where, the manner in which, 
and the persons by whom God is acceptably worshipped. 
(John iv. 23, 24.) * In this opinion Dr. Smith joins. 

2. It is rendered to him. This is implied, and 
expressed. 

First .—It is implied in all those passages in which 
the disciples of Christ are described by the characteristic 
circumstance of calling on the name of Christ, calling on 
the name of the Lord, &c. 

Rom. x. 11-13: “For the Scripture saith, Whoso¬ 
ever believeth on him shall not be ashamed. For there 
is no difference between the Jew and the Greek; for the 
same Lord over all is rich unto all that call upon him. 
For whosoever shall call upon the name of the Lord 
shall be saved.” In the fourteenth verse it is added, 
which proves that the reference is to Christ,—'“How 
then shall they call on him in whom they have not 
believed? and how shall they believe in him of whom 
they have not heard?” 

Acts ii. 21: “And it shall come to pass, that whoso¬ 
ever shall call on the name of the Lord shall be saved.” 

Acts ix. 14: “And here,” referring to Saul, “he hath 
authority from the chief priests to bind all that call on 
thy name.” 

Acts ix. 21: “Is not this he that destroyed them- 
which called on this name in Jerusalem?” 

Acts xxii. 16: “Arise, and be baptized, and wash 
away thy sins, calling on the name of the Lord.” 

* Vide also Rev. xxii. 8. 
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1 Cor. i. 2: “ Unto the church of God which is at 
Corinth, to them that are sanctified in Christ Jesus, 
called to be saints, with all that in every place call upon 
the name of Jesus Christ our Lord, both their’s and 
our’s.” 

In all these cases the verb ew^aXeo/iat, we contend, 
means to invoke in a religious manner; so that all the 
passages prove the Divinity of Christ. 

'§ 8. Socinians sometimes deny that these passages, 
or the first two of them at least, refer to Christ; viz., 
Rom. x. 11, and Acts ii. 21. “The last words,” says Mr. 
Yates, “are quoted from the prophecy of Joel; and they 
signify that every one who, in a season of distress, called 
upon God for assistance would be delivered from danger 
and affliction.” We answer, that if any credit is to be 
given to an inspired commentator, such is not their 
meaning. They were obviously quoted by the apostle 
Peter to account for the wonders which were exhibited 
on the day of Pentecost. The disciples had received 
the remission of their sins, and the gift of the Holy 
Ghost: the prophecy of Joel was fulfilled in them, that 
whosoever should call on the name of the Lord should 
be saved. 

You have only to read the passage in the tenth chap¬ 
ter of Romans to be convinced that it refers to Christ. 
It is unnecessary, however, to argue this point at greater 
length, because the remaining passages are acknowledged 
to refer to Him. With regard to them then— 

A second method is adopted to evade- the argument: 
enucaXeofia^ it is contended, may be used here in the 
middle or reciprocal sense; so that the passages, may be 
rendered as follows. “And here he hath authority from 
the chief priests to bind all that are called by thy name.” 
u Is not this he that destroyed them who are called by 
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this name in Jerusalem?” “Arise, and be baptized, 
and wash* away thy sins, taking upon thyself his name.” 
“Unto the church of God,” &c., “with all that in every 
place are called by the name of Jesus Christ our Lord.” 
Mr. Yates produces a list of passages from the Old Tes¬ 
tament, in which persons are said-to be called by the 
name of the Lord, to justify this rendering of the texts 
in question. It is not a little remarkable, however, that 
he allows, at the close of his list, that the form of expres¬ 
sion in the Greek is in them different. This admission 
is evidently extorted from Mr. Yates by the force of 
evidence: for the passages to which he refers belong^to 
another formula, viz. to have the name called to, or 
upon the object; and this is the established formula to 
denote the being called after or by the name of any 
one. Deut. xxviii. 10, which is in our version—“And 
all people of the earth shall see that thou art called by 
the name of Jehovah,” is literally “that the name of the 
Lord has been called upon thee,”— oti to oVo/x a Kvpiov 
bruceicX'riTal aoi ; and so of the rest: whereas the formula 
in the passages to which we have referred is, 8? av 
tTmcaXeat/Tcu to ovo/ia Kvpiov. 

On this subject Dr. Smith maintains, that the for¬ 
mula contended for by the Socinians occurs only when 
the verb is in the passive voice; that in every place of 
the Septuagint, where a tense of this verb in the middle 
voice occurs, it signifies actively; and finally, that in 
all the places of the New Testament in which the word 
occurs, under the condition specified (leaving out of 
consideration the controverted passages), it has the ac¬ 
tive sense. So just and evident is this acceptation, that 
even the editors of the Improved Version have so trans¬ 
lated the expression in every one of those passages, 
lhey have deviated only where the exigencies of their 
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system required it. .This will account for the language 
of Mr. Yates: “I have spent a whole day in examining 
all the passages where this word occurs; in the evening I 
rest from my labours, without being able to form a very 
decided opinion.” The truth is, says his shrewd anta¬ 
gonist, “he was searching for what was not to be found. 

. . . . He was seeking after other instances to support 
the Unitarian version .of these passages. But having all 
day sought witnesses, and found none, he is obliged to 
content himself by taking up the passages themselves 
on the general principles of Greek grammar.”* 

§ 9. Secondly _It is plainly expressed in a variety of 

passages that Divine worship was paid to Christ. 

I do not dwell upon the instances of obeisance paid 
to Christ in his incarnate state, because it is difficult to 
ascertain, in many cases at least, with what intention 
they were rendered to him. It may be well, however, 
to bear in mind a remark which has been made more 
than once, that though the homage which was paid to 
him so nearly ‘resembled Divine worship, if it were not 
the thing itself, that Christ, if a mere man, might have 
been expected to have said on such occasions, as the 
apostle Peter did to Cornelius, “ Stand up, I myself am 
a manor as the angel to John, when he fell at his feet 
to worship him, “ See thou do it not: worship God;” yet 
that he said no such thing. He accepts all the homage 
which is offered to him, without a hint of its impro¬ 
priety, or the slightest monitory intimation of his equa¬ 
lity in nature with the persons by whom it was paid. 

These remarks, Dr. Wardlaw thinks, may be applied 
with peculiar force to the words of Thomas, already 
considered. “ He answered and said unto him," says 

* Vide also Dr. Pye Smith’s Scripture Testimony. [Fourth Edition, 
ftp. 188-200.] 
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the evangelist, (a decided proof that the sacred writer 
considered the words not a random,* unmeaning ex¬ 
clamation, but a direct address to Christ, containing a 
confession of his faith,) ““My Lord and my God! ” 
(John xx. 27, 28.) “ Now,” adds the Doctor, “if tffe 

words were addressed to Christ,—nay, if there was even 
a possibility of their being so understood,—the reason¬ 
ing above will apply in all its force. A mere human 
prophet, faithful to the honour of the God from whom 
he had his commission, would have warned his mistaken 
follower, and all who heard him, to beware of fancying 
that he possessed any dignity that could entitle him to 
such an address. His heart would have been chilled at 
the very thought, and he would have been distressed till 
he got the warning uttered. But nothing of this kind 
appears. ‘ Thomas, because thou hast seen me, thou 
hast believed: blessed are they that have not seen, and 
yet have believed.’ ” 

§ 10. As instances in which it is plainly expressed 
that Divine worship was paid to Christ, I. mention— 

Acts vii. 59, 60: “And they stoned Stephen, calling 
upon God, and* saying, Lord Jesus, receive my spirit. • 
And he kneeled down, and cried with a loud voice, 
Lord, lay not this sin to their charge. And when he 
had said this, he fell asleep.” The Being who is the 
object of Divine worship, who is thus invoked by the 
departing martyr, must be God. What can the Soci- 
nians say to this? 

1. There is first a feeble attempt made to show that 
Christ is not the object of address, in one of the clauses 
at least. “With respect to the second ejaculation*” 
says Mr. Yates, “ ‘ Lord, lay not this sin to their charge,’ 
it was probably, addressed to God, the Judge of all, to 
whom the expiring saint appears previously and delibe- 
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rately to have diverted his attention in the solemn act of 
kneeling down.”’ We answer— 

First ,—that so far from being probable, there is not 
the slightest reason to imagine that there was any 
change as to the object of address. Christ, as is univer¬ 
sally admitted, was that object in the first clause. We 
have only to read the two in connection with each other, 
to be convinced that Christ is the object of address in 
the last. 

Secondly ,—that if they could prove what they rather 
insinuate than venture to affirm, it would not avail 
them. The first clause is a clear and unequivocal in¬ 
stance of solemn invocation addressed to Christ. One 
such instance is as decided a proof that Christ is the 
proper object of prayer as twenty. The Socinians must 
show that the Saviour was not invoked by Stephen at 
all; or they do nothing. This being found to be impos¬ 
sible, they venture to deny— 

2. That the example of Stephen is sufficient autho¬ 
rity to warrant the general invocation of Christ on the 
part of believers. 

I do not now refer to those infidels, under the mask 
of Socinianism, who tell us (disregarding the facts that 
he was an apostolic Christian, a man “ full of faith and 
of the Holy Ghost,”) that the opinion and practice of 
Stephen ought to form no rule for us—that Stephen 
may have been mistaken, and his practice corrupt. Mr. 
Belsham appears to be of this class. He does not hesi¬ 
tate to insinuate that this dying act of faith and devo¬ 
tion was an act of disobedience to Christ; and, I confess, 

I wonder that more have not followed his example* for 
it is the only way to relieve themselves from all per¬ 
plexities. With these men I have nothing to do. They 
are unmasked infidels. 
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I allude to those who conceive of Stephen as pos¬ 
sessing at the time he uttered these words a vision of 
our Lord; and argue that this address of Stephen to 
Jesus, when he actually saw him, does not authorize us 
to offer prayers to him now that he is invisible. This is 
the solution, or attempted solution, of the editors of the 
Improved Version,—and in it Unitarian expositors are 
very generally agreed; and upon it I make the following 
remarks. 

First. — That there is no proof whatever of actual 
vision. It is said, indeed, that while he was in the 
council hall, he “ looked up stedfastly into heaven, and 
saw the glory of God, and Jesus standing on the right 
of God;” but this, as Dr. Wardlaw suggests, may not 
have been an actual vision of the Saviour—a vision with 
the bodily, but mental eye,—a vision of strong faith. 
The language of the historian strongly favours this opi¬ 
nion. “ But he, being full of the Holy Ghost, saw,” it is 
said, this vision. It was a mental vision, imparted by 
the powerful energy of the Spirit, with which at the 
time he was filled. But at any rate this vision was seen 
in the place of assembly. When he uttered the words 
we are considering, he had left the council hall; he Was 
cast out of the city. “ The vision,” say the editors of 
the Improved Version, after Newcome, “ seems to have 
been reviewed for the purpose of giving this first martyr 
comfort and support.” This is, however, mere supposi¬ 
tion; not a* word is said about it. It is perfectly un¬ 
authorized to build the explanation of a fact, which may 
be most readily explained another way, on an unsup¬ 
ported supposition. 

Secondly .—That the word “ address,” introduced by 
the Socinian editors, “ This address of Stephen to Christ 
when he saw him,” &c., whether intended for that pur- 
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pose or not, is calculated to mislead. It is not a mere 
address, but a solemn prayer—a prayer for the great¬ 
est of possible blessings. It cannot fail to remind us of 
• the language of our blessed Lord, when he hung upon 
the cross,—“Father, forgive them; for they know not 
what they do: Father, into thy hands I commend my 
spirit.” If the language of our Lord be more than a 
mere address, it is impossible to doubt that that • of 
Stephen is so too, for it possesses even more of the 
form of supplication than the language of our Lord 
just quoted. 

Thirdly .—That since this is the case, we might even 
grant to a Socinian all that he assumes,—that Stephen, 
when he uttered the words we are considering, actually 
saw a vision of Christ—that this vision was not a men¬ 
tal but a bodily vision,—and still deny his conclusion; 
for the petition he presented would have been equally 
preposterous and irreligious, whether offered to a visible 
or ap invisible being, unless that being were over all, God 
blessed for ever. The statements of Dr. Wardlaw are 
eminently worthy of our regard. “ It seems passing 
strange that the circumstance of actual vision should be 
considered by any as at all altering the nature of the 
case. Are we to conclude thep that a creature, a mere 
. man, may, in particular circumstances, be a proper object 
of prayer and religious worship?—that when seen he 
may be prayed to, but when unseen the prayer must be 
withheld as idolatry? Does the mere circumstance of his 
being visible impart a transient Divinity, and a momen¬ 
tary title to the honours of Godhead,—a Divinity and a 
title lasting only while the vision lasts? Can visibility or 
invisibility change the nature of a creature, deifying for 
the time a mere son of man? Surely the weakness of 
such ground as this must be felt by every mind that 
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remains open to conviction” on this most important sub¬ 
ject ! I am not very fond of anything that can provoke 
a smile on a subject of such infipite importance; but 
really this reasoning of the Socinians exhibits them in a 
state of distress equal to that of the inhabitants of Sa¬ 
maria, when an ass’s head was sold for fourscore pieces 
of silver, and the fourth part of a cab of doves’ dung for 
five pieces of silver.* 

2 Cor. xii. 8, 9: “ For this thing I besought the Lord 
thrice*that it might depart from me. And he said unto 
me, My grace is sufficient for thee: for my strength is 
made perfect in weakness. Most gladly therefore will I 
rather glory in my infirmities, that the power of Christ 
may rest upon me.” 

A feeble attempt has been made to show that the 
supplication was not addressed to Christ, but the Father. 
“ I earnestly prayed to God to be delivered from it,” says 
Hammond. This interpretation is also adopted by Mr. 
Lindsey. The sacred writer, however, uses the term 
“Lord,” not “God;” and even Mr. Yates is constrained 
to admit that the mention of Christ, in the latter part of 
the passage, seems to indicate that he was the person 
whom Paul besought. 

Other attempts are therefore made to neutralize this 
passage. “The person,” says Mr. Belsham, “to whom 
the apostle prayed was Christ, who had promised to 
remain with the apostles to the end of the age; who had 
repeatedly appeared to Paul in person or in vision; and 
to whom the apostle applied upon some occasion, when 
it is evident that his Master was sensibly present with 
him, for he cites the very words of oiir Lord’s reply. 
But this is no warrant to others who are not indulged with . 

See also Dr. P. Smith’s [Scripture Testimony, vol. ii., pp> 228-280' 
vol. iii„ pp, 40-47, Third Edition.] 1 
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the same privileges.” * To the same effect is the language 
of Priestley. “ This is far from authorizing us to pray to 
Christ when we do not see him, and cannot know that 
he is present to hear us, or authorized to do any thing for 
us if he did. It is God only—that .great being who is 
styled the God and Father of Jesus Christ, and to whom 
he always prayed—that is the proper object of our 
prayers.” To this we reply— 

First ,—that it takes for granted what we have shown 
to be unfounded, viz. that Christ thus appeared to the, 
apostles after his ascension into heaven; and, 

Secondly ,—that if it were admitted, it would not res¬ 
cue the apostle from the charge of idolatry, according to 
our reasonings upon the former text. It is wonderful 
Dr. Priestley should not have seen this. If the Father 
is the only proper object of our prayers, the Son cannot 
be the proper object. Whether lie be present visibly and 
tangibly, or present by vision, or not present at all, is 
nothing to the purpose; if he is not one with the Father, 
he never can be, in any circumstances, the object of 
prayer. There never was a more imbecile attempt to 
reconcile any passage to the Socinian dogmas than this. 
Mr. Yates is so completely ashamed of it, that he does 
not once allude to it. It is worthy of notice, that he 
makes no attempt to repel the evidence of this passage; 
but frankly acknowledges that he cannot reconcile com¬ 
pletely to his own satisfaction these two instances of the 
invocation of Jesus, with those numerous and clear direc¬ 
tions which represent the Father as the only proper object 
of religious adoration.f Would to God that he might 
be brought to know and to acknowledge the only recon- 
ciling principle, that Christ and the Father are one! 

§11. The preceding passages contain instances of the 
* Calm Inquiry, p. 374. f Pago 229. 
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invocation of Christ when he is the exclusive object of 
address: these are cases in which he is joined with the 
Father, and Divine worship is paid to him in common 
with the latter. 

1 Thess. iii. 11-13: “Now God himself and our 
Father, and our Lord Jesus Christ, direct our way unto 
you. And the Lord make you to increase and abound in 
love one toward another, and toward all men, even as 
we do toward you. To the end he may establish your 
hearts unblameable in holiness before God, even our 
Father, at the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ with all 
his saints.” 

2 Thess. ii. 16, 17: “Now our Lord Jesus Christ 
himself, and God, even our Father, which hath loved us, 
and hath given us everlasting consolation and good hope 
through grace, comfort your hearts, and stablish you in 
every good word and work.” 

These words contain a solemn invocation, of which 
the Father and the Son are the joint objects. In the 
first of the verses Christ is represented; in connection 
with the Father, as the disposer of providential events; 
in the remaining verses, he is addressed in one instance 
alone, and in the other along with the Father, as the 
author and finisher of all Christian graces in the hearts 
of his people. If Christ were not God, how could it be 
lawful to pray to him to establish our hearts unblame¬ 
able in holiness? The blessings supplicated are such as 
only God can bestow. 

Objection the First .—The passages before us do not 
contain an invocation either of God or of Christ, but a 
devout wish of aid and direction from them. 

Answer .—This is mere trifling. We do not look for 
direct addresses to the object of supplication in a letter. 
What is here expressed by the apostle in the form of a 

l 2 
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wish is, beyond all reasonable question, a supplicatory 
aspiration to the throne of Divine grace. The blessings 
desired are such, as we have seen, as it belongs t6 God 
alone to bestow; and they are desired alike from God the 
Father, and the Lord Jesus Christ. 

Objection the Second .—The editors of the Improved 
Version tell us that the apostle, in his missionary 
labours, was under the immediate direction of Christ, 
who occasionally appeared to him for his guidance and 
encouragement. They seem to have imagined—though 
it is difficult to tell what was their meaning—that the 
words contain a wish that Christ would appear to the 
apostle personally, and send him by verbal direction to 
the Thessalonians. 

Answer 1_-This supposition of an occasional per¬ 

sonal appearance of Christ to the apostles has been 
shown to be unfounded. 

Answer 2.—The notion that the words are the ex¬ 
pression of a wish merely, and contain no invocation 
either of God or Christ, has been disproved. 

Answer 3—If the words exhibited only a wish, it 
would still have relation to both the Father and the 
Son. It desires that God, as well as Christ, would direct 
his way, &c.; and there is nothing in the passage to 
lead us to suppose that the apostle expressed or wished 
that God would direct them in one manner, and the 
Saviour in another. 

Answer 4.—The passage is not merely a supplicatory 
aspiration, in the form of a wish, that his way might be 
directed to Thessalonica; but that Christ, in connection 
with the Father, would cause them to abound in every 
Christian grace: and this is language which the suppo¬ 
sition of the occasional appearance of Christ does not 
tepd in the slightest degree to ,explain. 
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§ 12. The forms of benediction, with which the 
epistles generally commence or conclude,, are in effect 
prayers presented to the Beings whose names they in¬ 
troduce; e.g .— 

Rom. i. 7: “ Grace to you and peace from God our 
Father, and the Lord Jesus Christ.” ( Vide also 1 Cor. 
i. 3; 2 Cor. i. 2; Gal. i. 3.) 

“ From this view of the apostolic benedictions,” says 
Mr. Yates, “ I am not disposed to dissent. Properly 
speaking, they imply only benevolent wishes for happi¬ 
ness, mutual love, and all temporal and spiritual bless¬ 
ings, to be bestowed by God and Jesus upon the persons 
addressed. But, as almost every wish of an habitually 
pious man includes a prayer, they may also be con¬ 
sidered as aspirations of the mind to God, who is the 
object of prayer.” One would think this admission 
must settle the point in controversy. If these benedic¬ 
tions are allowed to be prayers,— if they are presented 
to Christ, as well as to the Father,—the former must 
surely be God. No: Mr. Yates.will not allow this. “It 
is to be observed,” he adds, “ that in every instance of 
such benediction, a marked distinction is made between 
God the Father, who is the only true God, and the Lord 
Jesus Christ, who exercises his functions as the guar¬ 
dian and benefactor of the Christian church in sub¬ 
jection to God, and by means of qualifications imparted 
by him.” 

I would reply, that a distinction is no doubt made 
between God the Father and Christ; but not such a dis¬ 
tinction as implies the essential and infinite inferiority 
of the latter. The logical conclusion is, that though 
distinct, the beings denominated the Father and Christ 
are equal in power and glory. Both are the objects 
of invocation. The blessings implored from both are 
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the same; and they are blessings which God only can 
bestow. 

§ 13. The last passage I notice is Rev. v. 6-14. 
The evidence supplied by this passage is so overpower¬ 
ing that one should think it must convince all. Mr. 
Yates however says, that the inferiority of Christ being 
expressed in the vision, the language of the worshipping 
multitudes must be understood agreeably to this infe¬ 
riority,—that the worship paid to Christ must be con¬ 
ceived to be such as may be rendered, without sin, to a 
human being. He appeals to 1 Chron. xxix. 20, in sup¬ 
port of his view: “And all the congregation blessed the 
Lord God of their fathers, and bowed down their heads, 
and worshipped the Lord and the King.” We reply, 
the cases are not parallel. Our argument does not rest 
merely on the Lamb being associated with God, but on 
the fact of the four living creatures and the four and 
twenty elders falling down before him , and making him 
almost the exclusive and chief object of regard and wor¬ 
ship. a Jnd T beheld , and T lo , in the midst of the throne and 
of the four living creatures , and in the midst of the elders , 
stood a Lamb as it had been slain , having seven horns and 
seven eyes , which are the seven Spirits of God sent forth 
into all the earth. And he came and took the book out of the 
right hand of him that sat upon the throne. And when he 
had taken the book , the four living creatures and the four and 
twenty ciders fell down before the lamb, having every 
one of them harps , and golden vials full of odours, which 
are the prayers of the saints. And they sung a new song , 
saying, Thou art worthy to take the book, and to 
OPEN THE SEALS THEREOF: FOR THOU WAST SLAIN, AND 
HAST REDEEMED US TO GOD BY THY BLOOD OUT OF EVERY 
KINDRED, AND TONGUE, AND PEOPLE, AND NATION; AND 
HAST MADE US UNTO OUR Goi) KINGS AND PRIESTS: AND 
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we shall reign on the earth. And I beheld, and I 
heard the voice of many angels round about the throne 
and the living creatures and the elders: and the num¬ 
ber of them was ten thousand times ten thousand, and 
thousands of thousands;, saying with a loud voice, Wor¬ 
thy is the Lamb that was slain to receive power, 

AND RICHES, AND WISDOM, AND STRENGTH, AND HONOUR, 
AND GLORY, AND BLESSING. And EVERY CREATURE WHICH 
IS IN HEAVEN, AND ON THE EARTH, AND UNDER THE EARTH, 
AND SUCH AS ARE IN THE SEA, AND ALL THAT ARE IN 
THEM, HEARD I SAYING, BLESSING, AND HONOUR, AND 
GLORY, AND POWER, BE UNTO HIM THAT SITTETII UPON THE 
THRONE, AND UNTO THE LAMB FOR EVER AND EVER. And 
the four living creatures said, Amen. And the four 
and twenty elders fell down and worshipped him that 
liveth for ever and ever.” Is this inferior homage? Can 
evidence be more complete, and proof more conclusive, 
than what has been adduced in the discussion now 
closed ? 



